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XVIII.—JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


T is a rare concurrence of circumstances by which one of the greatest painters 

of modern times in England has come also to be one of the most popular. 

Of the three powerful spirits who two-and-twenty years ago leagued them- 

selves awhile together for a reform of English Art—Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Millais, 

Mr. Holman Hunt—Mr. Millais is thus far the only one concerning whom popular 

opinion has veered from its first hostility to absolute and unreserved favour. For 

the public, now and for years past, it may be said that this artist has passed as 
being above criticism, and that which he has done as beyond demur. 

From the first, the revolution of this: triumvirate and their allies bore within 
itself the promise of internal change and divergences to come. A common effort 
and a common faith might for a time do something to efface differences of indi- 
viduality even so strong as existed here, and might stamp their work in its aspect 
and result with something of temporary uniformity. The common effort of the. 
brotherhood, in so far as they formulated it to themselves, was to set aside the 
tradition of the schools, by which painting was taught to copy other painting, and to 
break for the art a new path, just as the first Italian painters had done, by self- 
teaching and the copying of what they saw. Of their common faith, the account which 
they themselves would have given would have been that it was faith in nature, a 
pledged determination to believe in nature and abide by her. But nature is a word 
of many meanings, and the idea of her entertained by these reformers and their 
prophets implied too rigid a conception of things mutable as Proteus. It implied 
the conception of an outside world concerning which absolute agreement was possible 
—of something quite constant and identical lying there for sight to explore and the 
hand to imitate, and ready to render its very and true self wholly up to the grasp of 
the artist, provided only he brought to his work sufficient power and faithfulness of 
eye and touch. Now this is a conception of nature valid only up to a certain point,— 
valid of her in particular and detail, in so far as particulars and details can be 
submitted one by one to the senses and the understanding for analysis : and when 
it has become the tradition or the practice of a school to shirk or omit such analysis, 
and to substitute a foregone idea of particulars for the particulars themselves, then no 
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doubt, and in view of this dereliction, it is time to preach nature, and, in the sense 
of renewed fidelity of analysis, to effect a reform in her behalf. But, on the other 
hand, this is not a valid conception of nature as a whole and in the mass; what 
nature in the mass-—what any one of the sights of the world—at any moment is for 
any two or more of us is not a thing constant, identical, or upon which we can 
absolutely agree; it is a complicated presentation in the individual consciousness, 
arising from the contact of a given sum of outer impressions with a given sum 
of inner susceptibilities. Let you and me look at the same scene as hard as we 
may, and the sum of images presented severally to us by our senses, differing in the 
first place according to the different acuteness and sensibility of these, will be cast 
and coloured into still more decisive difference by the private antecedents and 
complexion of our several spirits. What I see will be other than what you see, 
and all the more so as our faculties may on this side chance to be the more alert, 
impressible, artistic in a word. 

Nature, or any given sight, is thus manifold and various, not one or the same. 
And, therefore, all that the Pre-Raphaelites won of constant or uniform, and in its 
way absolute truth, by their return to nature, was a greater exactness and elaboration 
of separate particulars. For the rest—for their works in relation to nature taken as 
a whole and in the mass—to scorn prescription and paint nature meant, as it only 
could mean, to scorn prescription and paint each one that aspect of things, that sum 
of images or aggregate of impressions which he individually perceived. and preferred. 

For a while, as I have said, community of faith and effort did in fact produce 
among these individual workers a certain uniformity over and above that technical 
uniformity which lay in the elaboration of parts. The persuasion that Truth was 
different from that which was commonly painted, passing into the assumption that she 
was its reverse, led to the spontaneous selection by them, all alike, of forms and 
expressions alien from the current taste or revolting to it. The spirit of conscious 
reformers in them all, added to the instinctive and impassioned turn of one at least 
towards imaginative symbolism, and to the love of another for tough intellectual 
exercise and allusion, led to a common character of didactic fulness and intensity. 
And the recognition of no precedent but the single one of those Italian painters who 
had themselves had none at all, led to a common resemblance, partly through theory 
and partly through sympathy, with the twisted and difficult sincerity, the untutored 
and in part inharmonious modes of expression, to which the first Italians had had 
recourse. 

And thus it was that in the year (1849) of the exhibition of Mr. Millais’ 
‘Isabella,’ Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Rienzi,’ and Mr. Rossetti’s ‘Girlhood of the Virgin,’ and in 
the succeeding year of Mr. Millais’ ‘ Jesus in the Workshop of Joseph’ and ‘‘ Ferdi- 
nand and Ariel,’ and Mr. Hunt's ‘ Missionary sheltered by British Converts,’ the 
predicates that might have been applied to the work of one Pre-Raphaelite leader 
would in the main have been good of the work of another. But the differences were 
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not long developing themselves. Of those two out of the three above named who 
kept before the public, each one in his work soon began to vindicate to himself a 
special share in that which had seemed the common stock ; quickly making apparent 
what it was that nature for him and his private perceptions meant. On the part 
of Mr. Millais it became apparent that the technical note of the school—the imitative 
elaboration of particulars—had been with him a matter not only of set purpose but 
of predilection, and not only of predilection but of genius: his gift of imitating in 
paint the thing before him grew rapidly into something magical and unsurpassed ; for 
this use he became, and has remained, one of the greatest masters of the brush 
since Velasquez. On the other hand, year by year made it clearer. that the main 
spiritual note of the school— its turn for moralising and symbolism—had been a thing 
acquired or secondary in him; and by-and-bye it dropped out of his work almost 
entirely. ‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark’ was, I think, almost his last effort 
in this department; after which the produce of his hand soon shows the attraction of 
easier subject-matter, and sentiment such as the simple can understand. The 
divergence is emphatically enough marked by the year 1852. In this year Mr. Hunt 
exhibits his ‘ Hireling Shepherd,’ a picture thrusting into modern and homely ‘forms a 
mass of didactic matter and hard symbolism carefully thought out,—strenuous in 
execution, elaborated, accentuated to the highest pitch: whereas in this Mr. Millais 
makes his first popular hit with the ‘Huguenots, a pair of lovers in a situation 
commanding popular sympathy ; having, it is true, much of zazf beauty and direct 
pathos in the face of the girl, but yet depending for its supreme distinction not on 
the thought but on the handling. Texture-painting, and all local accidents of colour 
and surface, had in it a force and facility hitherto unknown in English art. And in - 
the ‘Ophelia’ of the same year there were again added to a sufficiently obvious 
pathos the careful and brilliant painting of the inflated floating gown, the delicate 
design and wonderful realisation of the boughs above the water. There was the 
‘Mariana,’ too; and in. 1853 there were the ‘Proscribed Royalist’ and the ‘Order 
of Release:’ pictures once more of popular appeal, and having their distinction of 
direct sincerity in expression (tending, in the case of the ‘ Royalist,’ a little towards 
sickliness and exaggeration), and their still greater distinction of conscientious and 
masterly workmanship, in the imitative and unselecting kind. 

By this time Mr. Millais had so far commanded the suffrages of the world 
as to win (at twenty-five) the rank of Associate Member of the Royal Academy. 
But he had by no means settled yet into any final manner—by no means ‘found 
himself, as the French say, conclusively,— if, indeed, he can be considered to 
have done so even now. For years after this his vigorous and intense methods 
of realisation were applied in restless experiment now to this subject and now to 
that, sometimes with a return to the old simplicity and the old excess in emo- 
tional expression; sometimes with complete neglect of any kind of expression ; 
sometimes in the effort to render a subject of the immediate hour as it was, 
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sometimes a subject of imagination and the past as it might have been. ‘The 
Rescue’ of 1845 was a piece of vehement action, feeling, and colour, more striking, 
when all was said, for power and strangeness, than from any great likeness to the 
thing or dramatic probability. But the next year was a year of notable achieve- 
ment. Nothing is more baffling about the work of this artist than the way in 
which he at one moment misses, blankly and altogether as it appears, the poetical 
sentiment and sympathetic charm of a scene or a subject; at another moment 
seizes and puts it down with the keenest appreciation. ‘Autumn Leaves’ (1856) is 
a poem if ever there was one. The heavy breath of the purple autumn evening 
hangs in the air and mingles with the faintly curling smoke; the sadness of the 
hour casts its shadow upon the composed and simple faces of the girls: their 
frocks, it is true, would in another light be of an ugly shape and crude colour; 
yet somehow a soothing harmony has taken possession of everything: the picture 
does not jar or startle, but penetrates, but moves, impresses, and is enjoyable 
altogether. Another picture of the same time was the ‘Blind Girl;’ and in 
this, again, the subtle and helpless pathos of the face had been caught and 
rendered with absolute delicacy as well as force, and the work was a noble 
one ; however much the emerald tones of vivid herbage, at this time an article of 
the Pre-Raphaelite creed, prevailed in its background and accessories. 

But now again comes a season of disappointment for the admirers of this 
genius,—the season of 1857, with its ‘Escape of a Heretic,’ its ‘News from 
Home, and its much caricatured and laughed-at ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford.’ 
And in truth there was a great deal that was comic about the ‘Sir Isumbras,’ 
with its heavy flaring sky, its monstrous black charger, and the careless and 
unequal force of painting in its knight's head and armour and the vivid-coloured 
flesh of the children. But it had the sort of reality which belongs to visions; it 
impressed one more as a thing seen in sleep, and painted perforce because it had 
been seen, than any other work which I remember of its author. Also it was 
perhaps the first (unluckily not the last) of his important pictures in which the 
just confidence of technical prowess had tempted his hand into something of 
slapdash and neglect. 

Contrasting the quality of this picture with the quality of the ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ or ‘Blind Girl, and extending the contrast to Mr. Millais’ work 
generally, one might be disposed to set down the defects of the one as typical of 
his treatment of romance and things imagined, the excellence of the other as 
typical of his treatment of the present and things witnessed. As a rule, no doubt, 
to be at his best, Mr. Millais does require to have the thing which he is to 
paint there in its entirety before him; only let him so have it, and the chances 
are that it will be transferred to his canvas in similitude the most solid, sur- 
prising, and consummate. But there are exceptions to this rule; and another year 
(1859) saw him succeeding admirably with a work of which the subject was com- 
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paratively remote, less so with one of which the subject was from close at hand. 
‘Spring’ was a powerful and amazing piece, but harsh and unreal for all its 
realism; while the ‘ Vale of Rest’ remains, for the present writer at least, the 
central and most satisfactory achievement of its author. Without aiming at any 
special significance, nothing is truer or more solemn than this convent-yard with 
its silent trees, this pale-green twilight and the heavy purple of the horizon; 
nothing graver, or in its way grander, than this tough, joyless pair’ of sisters 
working steadily among the mould. 

After 1859 Mr. Millais returned again, in the ‘ Black Brunswicker,’ to popular 
sentiment clothed in wondrous samite and satin; and for a long time his appeal 
was henceforward chiefly to emotions of the drawing-room and nursery. About 
this time dates the beginning of that applauded tale of chubby children, with their 
brilliant and brilliantly-done hair, eyes, and cheeks, their somewhat forward and 
worldly looks, their wolf-skins and gold-fish, their hats, muffs and stockings, 
their quilts and nightshirts, their cage-birds, their dolls, their fancy-clothes, or 
white frocks and blue or magenta sashes,—a sunny, possibly a sound staple 
for the reputation of an artist, but of which, after all, it is possible to have 
too much. The series, it is true, was diversified with breakfast-table sentiment 
and huntsman’s pink in ‘ Trust Me;’ with efforts of a higher and more powerful 
kind in some pictures from the ‘ Parable’ series executed for woodcutting (it is one 
of these designs, carefully carried out in pen-and-ink, which accompanies the 
present paper, through the kindness of its owner, my friend Mr. H. V. Tebbs, 
with permission of Messrs. Dalziel); and notably with one much higher, in the 


illustration to Keats’ ‘ Eve of St. Agnes.’ Of Mr. Millais’ manner in the illus- . 


tration of poetry this was a complete example,—out of sympathy, as far as 
seems to me conceivable, with the poetry itself, since what could be more unlike 
the moonlight, 
‘Which threw warm gules on Madeleine’s fair breast,’ 

than the chilly mystery and shuddering glamour of green amid which this slight, 
bony girl stood trembling above her huddled clothes?—but nevertheless an 
invention apart, genuine, intense, original, and done with a robust concentration and 
conviction imposing all respect. Into the doing of many things little worth doing 
these qualities seem to me to have been at this time thrown, while some other 
things—and chiefly the multifarious designs on wood demanded of the artist for 
popular consumption—were left with no especial touch of even these. 

One ought not to omit the historical or romantic compositions which all along 
came from our artist's hand now and again, and which varied very greatly both in 
carefulness and in success. To my mind, the ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter’ stood at one 
extreme among these, being deficient in dramatic consistency and thoroughness of 
character or composition; at the other and upper extreme, the ‘Roman Soldier 
leaving Britain.’ Within the last year or two the genius of Mr. Millais has been 
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more than ever various and tentative in its manifestations, and with ample evidence 
of a return of the old ambition. In the ‘Stella’ and ‘ Vanessa’ he has taken us 
aback with technical exploits of a vigour aggressive and portentous ; in the portrait 
of Miss Nina Lehmann he has seized a fugitive movement of childish nature, and 
painted a work quite exquisite as well as daring and forcible; in the portrait of 
Mr. Fowler he has modelled a difficult head with unsurpassed truthfulness, solidity, 
richness; he has painted a damsel rescued by a knight, in a manner—amazing ? 
yes—-but elevated or poetical? I think certainly not; he has crowned his baby 
series with that sweetest, plumpest, warmest, most unconscious of all babies, whom 
untimely fate, when we last saw him, was within an inch -of engulfing without 
remorse. And so Mr. Millais goes on, and will go on—a strong, insular, indepen- 
dent genius, working by the light of his nature; alternately, and with unaccountable 
vicissitudes, delighting or dismaying us, but always exciting and arousing; with 
his manual power confirmed into a gift more unapproachable than ever, but put 
forth, it seems, only with a certain caprice, and as he chooses; when and where 
he chooses achieving no less’ than miracles; and only falling short, as to the 
material part of his art, in that last gift by which the matter of painting, over and 
above all miracle of imitation, is refined, modified, modulated, into the rhythmic 
and sonorous harmony by which art at its highest can soothe and exalt the 
innermost places of the imagination. Next May, I understand, he will exhibit 
the new and eagerly-to-be-looked-for experiment of a large landscape; and also a 
great picture of Aaron and. Hur holding up the hands of Moses: a photograph 
from one or more of the noble aged heads in which we had hoped, through his 
most ready kindness, to set before the reader as a second illustration to this 
paper; but the skies have been unpropitious, and it must be reserved for another 
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JEHAN COUSIN. 


EHAN COUSIN,’ says Felibien, writing at the close of the seventeenth century, ‘was 
one of the most considerable painters of his day, an artist whose reputation does not 
yet equal his merit.’ And we may still repeat after Felibien, Jehan Cousin is an artist 
whose reputation does not yet equal his merit. It cannot be said that his contemporaries for 
the most part are now without their deserved share of interest, admiration, and recollection, 
but on the hard snow of Cousin’s distant fame no warming ray of this day’s sun has fallen. 
Perhaps it is due to the very character of his genius that his talent, though recognised, has 
never become popular, for his work does not attract by naiveté, as that of Francois Clouet, 
nor charm by grace as the figures of Germain Pilon, but imposes rather than interests by a 
certain intellectual quality full of science and self-restraint. After a sustained examination 
of the few authentic works which remain to us, we cease to share M. De Laborde’s 
astonishment, that his careful investigation of ‘Comptes royales’ brings to light no evidence 
of the employment of Cousin by the court. The art for which the court cared was not the 
severely monumental work of Cousin, but the product of facile fingers, happy in pleasing 
portraits, equally ready to paint official pictures of state ceremonies, decorate triumphal 
arches, the frame of a hand-mirror, or the panels of the King’s coach. Felibien, and others 
after him, have again and again asserted that Cousin lived in intimacy and honour with 
Francis I., Henry II., and his sons, but the ‘ Comptes royales, which alone could have 
furnished indisputable proofs, are silent. 

Breadth, power, and the severity which usually accompanies their union, are the 
distinguishing qualities of his work. True severity, not mere acerbity or harshness, of 
which, indeed, quite little men are capable, but that severity vivified by infinite tenderness, 
as in Michel Angelo, which can only reside in a great nature, and which inspires fear 
perhaps in the weak or servile, whilst it moves generous spirits to reverence. And, just as 
one would say, that he was severe without harshness, so, on the other hand, one would say 
that his genius had great grasp, but was not versatile. Whether he paints on glass, or 
carves the marble tomb of the dead Admiral Chabot, or draws on wood the illustrations 
for his books of Perspective and Portraiture he is the same Cousin, touching everything with 
the same marvellous simplicity, full of fire and dignity. Cicognara, a man of much culture, 
and some genuine taste, but no partial judge of French art, is betrayed into admiration when 
he criticises him. -He saw the poor remains of some of his fragile chefs d’wuvre, gathered 
with other wrecks of 1789, by Alexandre Lenoir, into the Musée des Monumens francais, and 
confesses that he learnt from them to what a pitch of perfection glass-painting in France had 
‘ attained, and how great was the merit of her most celebrated artist. But not only does he 
attest the justice of Cousin’s unrivalled reputation as a painter on glass, and bear witness 
to his consummate mastery of his material, but when he stands before the tomb of Admiral 
Chabot, one of the first points which arrest his attention is the ‘del tocco del scarpello, and 
this is the more remarkable, because then, as now, the practised Italian eye demanded that 
technical finish on the marble surface, which few but Italian fingers have in modern days 
known how to give. 

Born before the close of the fifteenth century, Cousin had laid the foundation of his 
training as an artist before Andrea del Sarto had arrived in Paris, and was a man whose fame 
had spread beyond the limits of the Sacristy, when the sack of Rome drove Italian artists 
northwards. In 1530, when & mattre Roux was busy with the gallery of Fontainebleau, 
Cousin was dating his ‘Sybille des Cumes’ in the chapel-window of the Chateau of 
Fleurigny, near Sens. After this, we find him much at Paris. When Rosso and Primaticcio, 
in 1539, were erecting triumphal arches for the entry of Charles V., Cousin is supposed to 
have executed the medallion of the Emperor, now in the Louvre; and it is probably to this 
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date that we must refer his other chief works in Paris, the large glass painting of the Crucifixion 
given by the Secrétaires du roi to the refectory of the Celestins, and his window of Moses and 
the Brazen Serpent in the Cordeliers. During 1543, when Primaticcio was returning to Paris 
with the twenty-five antiques (amongst which were the Apollo and Laocoon), collected for 
Francis I., Cousin was completing the tomb of Chabot, perliaps the finest monument bequeathed 
to us by the sculptors of France in the sixteenth century. Then after the accession of 
Henry II., he executed the series of windows in the nave, sacristy, and sanctuary of the Sainte 
Chapelle at Vincennes. The subjects were, the ‘ Annunciation,’ portraits of Francis I., Henry II., 
and the ‘Opening of the Six Seals,’ from the Apocalypse. They are supposed, after the 
Last Judgment, in S. Romain at Sens to have been his greatest works, and were followed, 
in 1551, by the windows of S. Gervais in Paris. In 1560, he brought out his ‘Livre de 
Perspective, with its wonderful title-page, and shortly afterwards he must have returned to 
Sens, where, in 1564, tradition reports him erecting, triumphal arches for the entry of 
Charles IX. and Catharine de Medicis during their pacificatory tour in the provinces. By 
the dates of these works, we are enabled to sketch a meagre outline of his life, but he did 
much besides. The windows of Anet torn out by the Duc de Vendéme who preferred white 
glass ; scenes from the life of S. Eutrope, in the Chapel of S. Eutrope, in the Cathedral of 
Sens; the frescoes of his house at Monthard, and others executed in conjunction with 
Freminet, in a chateau near Sceaux ; portraits of his daughter and of his friend the chanoine 
Bouvyer ; his painting of ‘Eva Prima Pandora;’ his book of 120 drawings; the pulpit of the 
‘Grands Augustins ; and his ivory statuette of S. Sebastian. 

Of all this; what remains? He himself has preserved to us, in a hard and elaborate oil- 
painting, the composition of his celebrated ‘Last Judgment,’ but the window itself was 
destroyed with the church of S. Romain in 1792. The picture is now in the Louvre, it 
had long hung in the Church of the Minims, in the park of Vincennes, but, in 1774 it 
was removed for safety to the Sacristy, having been with difficulty rescued from the hands 
of a thief, who was only prevented from escaping by the opportune arrival of a religious. 
The statue of Admiral Chabot having been torn from the decorative frame in which it was so 
skilfully embedded, and stripped of its beautiful supporting figures, is yet safe, but the ‘ Brazen 
Serpent,’ the composition of which has been engraved by Etienne Delaune, fell with the 
Cordeliers in 1792; the Prussians sent a cannon-ball through the ‘Sybille des Cumes’ in 
1815, and it was removed a broken, damaged fragment to the Cathedral of Sens. The 
refectory of the Celestins became the refectory of the ‘centre du bataillon des Celestins ; and 
the whole of the lower half of the ‘ Crucifixion, containing the twelve full-length figures of 
the secretaries, was smashed up by the butt-ends of muskets, so that Lenoir could only collect 
the remains of the upper portion. Monthard is gone, the chateau near Sceaux was 
demolished in 1805, and since his book of drawings was in the hands of the Duc de 
Boufflers, nothing has been heard of it. Gauthier, in 1581, engraved the ‘ Cyclops forging 
thunder,’ but the great design of the ‘ Fortune of Life’ disappeared with the book. 

On the breaking up of the collection formed by Lenoir, in the Musée des Monumens 
Francais, the windows of S. Gervais returned to their place, much fell into private hands, 
but something remained the property of the nation. The ivory S. Sebastian is in the 
Cluny collection. At first sight the little statuette, only fifteen inches high, recalls the 
famous ‘Slaves’ of Michel Angelo; it presents the type of the Captive, so essentially a 
type of the sixteenth century. Humanity crushed and bound, but asserting its right to 
deliverance. The type repeated again in the figures of Pierre Biart, of which Sauval gives 
so touching a description, and which were destroyed by Mari¢ de Medicis, to enlarge a 
window. Here we have the ‘del fare Italiano, \ending its charm to an individual inspiration, 
for it is in respect chiefly of execution that Cousin is, as Cicognara remarks, the most 
Italian of French artists, in point of expression, a fire and finesse predominate foreign to 
Italian sentiment. It is this fire and finesse, sustained by an air of melancholy dignity, which 
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DRAWING SAID TO BE THE PORTRAIT OF ISABELLA SFORZA, 
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individualise the head of his statue of Chabot. An old and well-guarded tradition takes the 
place of written evidence in authorising us to attribute this work to Cousin. The character 
of the monument itself supports the authority of the tradition. There is great and characteristic 
freedom of pose not only in the principal figure, but in those accessory to it. The natural, 
vigorous action of the four-winged Fates, in no wise recalls the somewhat affectedly elegant 
attitudes which were almost invariably the choice of the distinguished sculptors in the employ of 
the court. Chabot died in disgrace, his gravest crime being that he had pleaded for mercy to 
the Huguenots. It was natural that the artist chosen to erect his tomb should be one who not 
only did not receive court favour, but whom tradition also taxes with being ‘a reformeé. 
Felibien indeed says, ‘I never heard anything else but good of him, so I do not believe this 
malicious accusation.’ But to be Huguenot in France in the sixteenth century, was not mere 
fanatical singularity, but to share the desire for ecclesiastical and social reform felt by all 
thoughtful and deeply cultured men. There are traces everywhere in Cousin’s work, that 
he was a man both thoughtful and of a culture far deeper than was common to the feintre 
ymagier of his day. It was not a want of ‘eloquence or learning, but a deep sense of that 
which was in truth fitting, which made him in clear and elegant French dedicate his book, as 
during his life he dedicated his work, neither to king nor princes, as is customary, but to 
. 


the public. E. F. S. PATTISON. 


DRAWING IN RED CHALK BY TITIAN—SAID TO BE THE 
HEAD OF ISABELLA SFORZA. 


HE head which we give opposite is from a drawing in the most rapid and decisive manner 
of the master, which bears the mark both of the Thomas Lawrence and the Young 
Ottley collections, and belongs at this moment to the collection (especially rich in the finest 
class of Titian sketches) of Mr. Malcolm. The character both of haughtiness and suffering 
in the face of the matron of whom it is a portrait tallies well enough with the conjecture 
which sets her down as the hapless Isabella of Aragon. This lady, a daughter of the Duke 
of Calabria, was married in 1489 to Gian Galeazzo Sforza, the young Duke of Milan kept . 
out of his dukedom by his usurping uncle and guardian Ludovico il Moro. Ludovico in 
the next year married a princess of Ferrara, Beatrice d’Este; and the quarrels between the 
two ladies were one cause among others that led to the relegation of Gian Galeazzo and 
his wife to the Castle of Pavia. On the death of her husband, by foul means as is most 
probable, on the 22nd of October, 1494, Isabella Sforza went for refuge to the dominions of 
her own house in South Italy, residing mainly in the Duchy of Bari. Titian having been 
only seventeen years old at the date of her husband’s death, this portrait (if hers it is) 
would obviously belong to the latter years of her widowhood. 


MICHELANGELO IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 
(Braun's Photographs.) 


MONG the students, as among the tourists of all nations resorting to Rome, the 
Capella Sistina used to be considered a difficulty and a problem; and one might hear 
the most contradictory opinions ventured, in its very neighbourhood as at home, on the 
nature of the great art to be seen there. But to a large number also there have been 
few moments more supremely interesting or impressive than that on which the door of the 
nearly always silent and solitary chapel has been opened to them, and they have stood facing 
the vast painted wall, where the lurid and dark groups we all know so vaguely and imperfectly 
rise higher and higher to the groining of the roof. 
No. 1.—Vot. II. D 
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Not ending there, only beginning: the gigantic figure of Jonah doubling his powerful body 
backwards in his remonstrance with God, occupies the centre spandrel above the Last Judgment, 
and begins the series of illustrations of the theocratic history of the world, which in detail, and 
seen singly, appears irregular and disconnected, but when followed out from end to end is 
found to be consecutive and complete, up to the epoch ofthe incarnation. 

The interior of the Sistine is a parallelogram entirely bare of architectural enrichment. 
Seats of a plain description on either side of the central avenue, and a small altar of mosaic 
marble, without any reredos or other fittings, form the whole furnishings. On the rare 
festivals, when the place is.used, there are some moveable decorations introduced, and one 
sees the breaking of the plaster here and there along the edge of the picture which reaches 
within 7 ft. or 8 ft. of the floor, caused by the fastenings removed. Two lines of five windows 
on each side give an ample supply of light; the spandrels between the round tops of the 
windows indeed are difficult to distinguish, but the whole field of the east end is fully illumi- 
nated, and it appears to me that no picture existing, nor any other work of the human hand 
and brain, produces so consummate an impression of power and nobleness, so clear and awful 
a sense of poetic wisdom and vital force, as the labours of Michelangelo there preserved to us. 

And the visitor may resort to this wonderful place day after day almost undisturbed, 
except at the beginning of the season possibly; here he ‘may remain, but for the fact that 
the keeper is very properly bound never to lose sight of him, till he become in some degree 
elevated to the mighty argument, and sympathetically, to the fellowship of the largest mind 
Providence has sent into the harvest of art. Still the difficulties are very considerable. For 
some time we feel unable to overcome the scholastic and conventional conditions and motives 
of the painter, and we are lost in the attempt to climb up to some solid foothold, from whence 
to distinguish between the Christianity and the Paganism, the Realism and the Idealism, 
blent and confused together in the intellectual conditions of the age when the work was done, 
and there embodied by the representative man of his time. Apart from this, three centuries 
and a half have done their usual damage, the positions of the windows, and the attitude 
necessary in examining cove and ceiling 60 ft. above us, try the perseverance of many, 
so that the Sistine Chapel has rarely been popularly examined or esthetically enjoyed in 
the same manner and degree as other monuments of art more easily studied or understood. 
The appearance, therefore, of the large series of photographs by Adolphe Braun, the patentee 
on the Continent of our English permanent process, has been a surprise to many. So much so, 
that the world seems to understand for the first time what a royal treasure-house this 
Vatican Chapel is, in respect to the individuality and naturalism of the painter who is the 
very type and representative of elevated and philosophic thought in the history of painting. 

From the first day on which the ceiling was visible (All Saints’ Day, 1512), after twenty 
months’ labour, when Michelangelo was but thirty-eight years of age, the influence of his style 
as exhibited in every part of these pictures, had an irresistible influence. All artists who saw 
the works fell under their influence in this particular, and gave way to imitation ; consciously 
and intelligently as on the part of Raffael, instinctive and unhappily as in the hands of lesser 
or younger men. Indeed the force and largeness of the style of his drawing absorbed all 
attention, and left his less obvious qualities unstudied ; and the defects of his imitators drew 
attention to his occasional tortuous attitudes and his love of the nude. At a very early period, 
even in the lifetime of the painter, this was the case. Aretino, who said at first of the 
Last Judgment in 1541-2,* ‘Il mondo ha molti re, ed un solo Michelangelo, is found about 
ten years afterwards in writing to AZneas Vico, the engraver, expressing himself rather strongly 
about the want of decorum in the great picture, which he fears might furnish the Lutherans 
with a scandal. 

This grandeur of style became grandiose and inflated in the next generation, and was 


* The ‘ Last Judgment’ was painted thirty years later than the ceiling, when Michael Angelo was sixty-seven 
years of age! 
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carried into Germany in its most excessive form, overpowering the old native peculiarities 
of design; and the school so formed north of the Alps reflected ridicule and discredit on 
the great original. For a period of time the Sistine was left to the Pope’s servants and 
ceremonials. No critic, poet, or artist, we can at the moment remember, resorted to it for 
any professional purpose. Not that there was any want of the conventional respect a public 
monument receives in the passage of time, but there appeared no appreciative understanding 
of the art of Michelangelo, and the connoisseur was contented to know it through the series 
of engravings of G. Ghisi of Mantua, Martin Rota’s small print, and others. 

With us the influence of the greatest of painters has been exceptional. Reynolds desired 
to end his task as a lecturing professor ‘with the name of Michelangelo,’ but his example 
as a painter certainly did not bear out his admiration as a teacher; and Blake, the ‘ Pictor 
ignotus’ who has lately received some poetic justice at the hand of Swinburne, seeming 
to think the cdeitieaten Taine expressed was but an affectation, vented his wrath at the 
discrepancy in private epigrams in his note-books. We may quote one of these in the rough 
as it appears in the MS. note-book in Rossetti’s possession : 

A strange erratum in all the editions 
Of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Lectures 


Should be corrected by the young gentlemen, 
And the Academy Directors. 

Instead of ‘ Michael Angelo,’ 
Read ‘ Rembrandt,’ for surely it zs fit 

To make mere common henesty 
Of all that he has writ. 


Blake himself, in his mystical designs, was entirely Michelangelesque, influenced perhaps as 
much by his contemporary Fuseli, as by direct knowledge of the master. The imitation of 
these two painters, however, was different from that of the discredited German school of 
Goltzius and others. They were enslaved not only by the style but by the spirit of the 
great Florentine ; Blake, especially, in whom veneration and wonder, with the inarticulateness 
resulting therefrom, were so constantly influential The power of clothing and impressing 
these sentiments,—large elements in Christian piety, unknown in the art as in the religion of 
the ancients,—Michelangelo possesses more than any other man. The motive and end of . 
Greek art was to perfect the body, to show that gods and men were one in symmetrical beauty. 
Antique sculpture carried materialism to its highest elevation, but in Michelangelo we receive 
the impression that the body is but an agent and instrument; a predominating Will, 
a transcendent vitality, mould the body to their likeness; and it is only when we recognise 
this that we begin to feel the propriety of the ‘terribil via’ of the line of Michelangelo, 
and are dumb before the inspired actors in his drama, imperfect and fantastic as they often 
are. The body is with him always strong as that of Samson, that the passions, the virtues, and 
the vices, may express themselves adequately and without stint. The veal of nature is body, but 
the real of Michelangelo is soul, and these, by the law of true art as by the law of life, are united. 

This distinction may at first sight appear an obvious one, and not exclusively applicable 
to him. But such is not the case: of all painters who ever lived, he never painted beauty 
for its own sake, yet was he always in a sense beautiful; he never imitated the surface of 
any object, yet always preserved solidity and truth: his art was representative only, and 
re-creative in a manner analogous to the antique, but as different as Christianity is different 
from Paganism. 

He has consequently been called abstract and ideal, but these terms are dangerous and 
inexact, because of the naturalness and (above all) the individuality of all he did. This has 
hitherto been little recognised even by those who examined the frescoes closely, but these 
photographs by Braun show the variety of his characterisation, as no engravings have ever 
done. The peculiarities of the individual are everywhere insisted on, and not only the grotesque 
but the ludicrous enters largely into his design. Like our Elizabethan dramatists, he brings 
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together the extremes of passion and emotion. His noble actors are always grave, and 
generally severe; but his decorative groups are infinitely varied in sentiment, and his devils 
are as comic as the gargoyles and corbels in Gothic architecture. Moreover, they look like 
portraits. Below the boat of Charon in the left corner (left of the Saviour), there are two 
demons, one of whom laughs so peculiarly we think we have seen the wretch somewhere in 
the flesh, and the other, who is a deep red colour, thrusts his two forefingers into the corners 
of his mouth, as boys in the streets do to make a peculiar shrill whistle. This is no 
doubt what Michelangelo means to express. One of the large figures over the windows 
represents an old beggar making faces at the head of his own staff, which is cut into a like- 
ness of himself ; a purely comic motive. 

Fifty years ago, when the Munich painters associated in Rome to revive fresco and the 
heroic: in their native art, Cornelius and the others-started from the study of Michelangelo, but 
they aspired to the much-talked-of abstract treatment, and ignored the dramatic naturalness 
we have pointed out; the consequence was that the excellences of the really able Munich 
school of fresco were technical and academic. Vitality was wanting; their figures were all 
acting in parts prescribed, and immobile. How different from the momentary impulse and 
agitation of Michelangelo! It is the same in the motive as in the style. Michelangelo is 
nowhere abstract and ideal only. On the right of the Virgin in the Last Judgment is 
a noble group of a parent and child. The mother forgets her own terror in the attempt 
to protect her daughter, and the child stoops and clings round the loins of her mother as if 
an instinct of nature would make her return to the womb. In the Creation of Adam, 
the Almighty is surrounded by the future in the shape of mighty children, supporting Him 
who needs no support, and an antitypal Eve looks round from under His arm, her great eyes 
fixed on the newly-created man! In Cornelius’s ‘Last Judgment’ the whole is a pre-arranged 
conclusion ; in Michelangelo’s, the division between the received and rejected is not yet made, 
a storm-wind of agitation shakes the very saints with their signs of martyrdom in their hands. 

The photographs, whose examination has suggested these remarks, are large, and exceed- 
ingly well done. In all photographs from pictures we must lay our account to find surrep- 
titious retouching, however the operator may swear to the contrary. In the majority of these, 
however, we fail to discover this wickedness, except in the inferior parts, the lights being 


here and there cleared, for example. Still one or two are much retouched, the upper part , 


of the figure of the Almighty. in the larger print of the Creation of Adam appears to be 
wholly painted up. It is a pity their cost is so considerable, a complete set being about £75. 


WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 


VIEW FROM CARDIGAN BRIDGE. 


HE etching with which Mr. J. Lumsden Propert has been good enough to furnish us, 
represents an effect of sunset on the river at Cardigan. Mr. Propert says, ‘ The 
plate was etched on the spot, and the motive which induced me to do it (and I think 
etching is put to its best use when it is the embodiment of some motive), was the excessive 
light and shade in the scene before me. I was strolling over the bridge at Cardigan with a 
plate in my pocket just after sunset on a July evening, the day having been intensely hot 
and sultry. The heavy mass of foliage, and its dark reflections on the right of the plate, 
contrasting with the vivid brightness of the water, fascinated me; and as the effect did not 
depend so much upon colour, I thought it a suitable effect to be rendered in black and 
white. The whole thing was done so rapidly that there are, doubtless, some points I should have 
altered had time not been an object, but I preferred to leave the work much as it was done on 
the spot, fearing by alteration to take from the freshness and unity of the composition.’ 
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Il Cenacolo of Leonardo da Vinci. 


IL CENACOLO OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


T is exceedingly difficult to stand in the old Dominican refectory at Milan in very 
presence of the picture of Leonardo da Vinci, and, at the same moment, to keep 
enthusiasm in due check by fairly admitting the force of the testimony to its ruin. In some 
parts it is miserably indefinite; in others still more alarmingly distinct; in others again 
manifestly and hopelessly destroyed. Reparation seems sometimes to have smothered the 
life that was in the original; sometimes to have substituted a spectral illusion: for vanished 
reality ; we look with most confidence on the parts where scaling colours reveal specks of 
the white wall, but even these are only evidence, or may be—not that the modern interference 
has been restricted to careless over-scouring, but merely that a later painting-over has carried 
down with it in its decay, the very ground it originally covered with perhaps some carefulness 
and observance of yet discernible outline. Reason and record alike,—the evidence of our 
senses and the inevitable circumstances of the case press upon us too forcibly these restraining 
reflections ; and yet even as we contemplate the wreck—the wreck but of a wreck remodelled 
—it is difficult indeed to avoid being carried away by the associations of the place and of 
the great period in which this masterpiece made so memorable an epoch. 

Painting of the highest class, in the most genuine state, it must be said, has ever to be 
appreciated under circumstances that supply opportunity for such hallucinations,—and it 
becomes us in this art, above all others, to be tender to those who, on a time, despite 
experience and well-approved taste, lapse in their judgments, mistake copies for originals, 
and ascribe imitations to the master’s hand that had been cold for years before his mimics 
ventured on their emulations, not to say forgeries—to be tender to them and to be fore- 
warned by their mischance. 

Connoisseurship is partly technical—but in part, and more importantly, it rests upon 
sensibilities far too subtle to admit of positive definition. The knack of execution may be 
caught, may be identified in many cases with the certainty that follows a qualitative chemical 
analysis ; but when this coarser guidance falters or fails, who shall take measure in a moment, 
and with infallibility of the value of an expression, of which the only certain test is its 
continuance to please—its increasing pleasingness through a series of years. Still more 
excusable is it, therefore, if in the presence of a certainly authentic work of a renowned 
master, enthusiasm sometimes warms precipitately,and we hail by anticipation the beauty 
that even to the most susceptible can only vindicate its full gloriousness in time. The 
excitement of an original scene—an historical site—does anything but help criticism to be 
as cool, as critical, so to speak, as behoves it to be; and even when a return to Milan brings 
us to Santa Maria delle Grazie for the second time, it may be prudent to attach our remarks 
on the Cenacolo more immediately to engraved records of it, than to the painting on the wall. 

Placed at the upper end of a long apartment, of which it occupies the complete breadth, 
the symmetry of the groups that make up the picture accords most appropriately with its 
architectural reference, as well as with the sentiment of regularity in a monastic refectory. 

The precise subject is not the institution of the Lord’s Supper, but the declaration at 
the Last Supper that a traitor is among the twelve. Christ is seated at the centre of the 
further side of a long cross-table, with six of the Apostles on either side of him; both his 
hands fall on the table before him with the symmetrical pose that pervades the composition ; 
the left hand is supine and in light; the right hand is prone and shadowed—the fingers 
slightly lifted from the table, in a general position not unlike that of the hand of Judas, 
which comes near it and is forward on the table upon the same line. This approximation 
is, I doubt not, reminiscent of the text (Matt. xxvi. 23), ‘He that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall betray me,’ the same that introduces the lagging inquiry of 
Judas—drawn out after the inquiries of all the others—‘Master, is it I?’ (Matt. xxvi. 25.) 
I do not think that Leonardo refines upon the betrayer’s motives; it seems to me that he 
makes him look directly at Christ with precisely the self-collected and self-justified bravado 
No. 1.—Vot. II. E 
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that is observable in men of a class only capable of sordid motive, and who can only 
estimate the desert of themselves or others by the gauge of sordid success. His face is in 
exact profile—there seems no reason for describing him as watchful of the inquiring Peter. 
It seems to be the better to observe Jesus that he is leaning away from him; and it is a 
mark of his absorption in this direction that his body inclines so readily over the table, 
yielding without resistance to the eager pressure of Peter, who reaches forward behind him. 
His is the only physiognomy that, as marked by the contours of the nose and drooping 
under lip, can be called properly Jewish. Thrown into shade, it is marked, in this respect 
also distinctly, as excluded from the common characteristics of the rest of the disciples. 

John, the beloved disciple, divides Jesus from the traitor, whom he is placed next to 
by what would be still almost the severest contrast, but that it is relieved by inter- 
position of the energetic head of Peter; he also leans away from the Saviour, with lines 
curiously parallel to those of Judas, but in the collapse of despairing sorrow, how different 
from the self-collection of deliberate guilt. His hands are on the table—clasped con- 
vulsively—between those of his Master and of the betrayer. In the sympathy of the 
exceptionally half-closed, downward eyes, and as between the similar arrangement and even 
colours of the draperies of John and Jesus, there is a certain mild gradation that helps the 
expression of their special attachment. 

The immediate consequence of the announcement in Matthew, is—‘And they were 
exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to say, Lord, is it I?’—and so also in 
Mark. In Luke, where the incident follows—instead of as in Matthew preceding—the bread- 
breaking and cup-blessing, we read: ‘Behold the hand of him that betrayeth me is with 
me on the table; .... and they began to inquire among themselves which of them it was 
that should do this thing,’ chap. xxii. v.23. The motives of expression here intimated all had 
their influence on the conception of the painter, and fill out the dramatic, the real representa- 
tion as designed, more particularly on the right hand of the picture, while the left is chiefly 
occupied by detailed suggestions of the interference of Peter, as given in the fourth Gospel. 

Three Apostles immediately to the left of Jesus, the side to which he leans and looks 
more distinctly, are appealing to him directly, in inquiry, and in profession of devotion 
asseveration of clearness of conscience. Seated immediately next to him an Apostle throws 
wide his arms with a movement expressive of eager revelation of his most inmost thoughts 
and voluntary submission to whatever scrutiny; and over his right shoulder appears a younger 
head in profile, looking, not submissively down, but very directly at Jesus, as he raises the 
forefinger of his right hand with a questioning gesture that almost verges on a challenge 
of indignant innocence. This head has been fairly interpreted as intended for the doubting 
and scrutinizing character appropriate to St. Thomas. Over the other shoulder of the seated 
Apostle—St. James the major, if we please, presses forward an Apostle, with smooth face 
and long fair hair, youthful almost as St. John, who has risen from his seat in his frank 
excitement. He leans forward, and, with hands to his breast, rather professes devotion and 
affection than is concerned to assert an innocence which he cannot conceive should be called 
in question. Distinct from this group are the three Apostles towards the end of the table, 
who, more remote, do not address the Master, but, as in John, xiii. 23, ‘ Looked one on another, 
doubting of whom he spake,’ and, as already quoted from ‘Luke, v. 23, began to inquire 
among themselves which of them it was that should do this thing. The Apostle who is the 
nearest of the three to the speaker, seems repeating the words to the most remote, in whom 
we see the muteness of astonishment struggling with attempted inquiry. The narrator has 
been regarded as St. Matthew, who, as the only Evangelist present besides St. John, would be 
appropriately exhibited as most manifestly an authoritative witness of the incident he was 
afterwards to record. Between these figures, and beyond them, is an elder Apostle, whose 
expression, if we may accept it on the authority of engravings, and whose gesture certainly, 
marks a sense of suspicion, and even an intimation of the quarter where suspicion may 
certainly attach. His eyes glance to his right in a different direction to that in which his 
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head advances, but corresponding with that movement of his thumb that is the natural resort of 
covert signalizing, for the reason that by its usual separate projection it subserves a directing 
sign with the slightest of movements and allows most natural and easy recovery to a state of 
unsuspected quiescence. 

The six disciples on the right of Jesus are again divided with marvellous mastery of 
symmetrical modulation into groups of three, though united on this side by a more definite 
link of action and common interest ;—‘Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of 
his disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore beckoned to him, that he should 
ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then, lying on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, 
Lord, who is it? Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have dipped it.’ 
—St. John, xiv. 23-26. There is just a possibility that the broken pane near the left hand 
of Jesus may have been suggested by the sop; but otherwise the incident as painted stops 
at the movement of Peter to draw the attention of John, and even it would seem from 
John’s quietness, before any words had actually been spoken. Verse 29 gave the hint for 
the bag held by Judas, which becomes equivocally the receptacle of the common stock of 
the society, or of the fatal bribe,—‘for some of them thought, because Judas had the bag, 
that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those things that we have need of against the feast.’ 
The painter has enhanced the emphasis of Peter’s action, a mere signal in the narrative, 
in perfect harmony with the eager impulsiveness that characterizes him throughout the Gospels 
as well as at a later date; he pushes forward behind Judas, and moves John’s shoulder with 
the same hand of which the forefinger points to Jesus, and whispers his inquiry. His active, 
alert spirit is even intimated in the dexterous manner with which he holds backhanded against 
his side in his right a large knife, that in form seems less to pertain to the commencing supper 
than to his more than timely provision of swords, or to his hasty use of one when treason had 
reached its ripeness, upon the ear of Malchus. The fisherman of Galilee is as manifestly 
alluded to, or more so, in what cannot be an accident, that the single plate of fish on the 
table comes just before him, and no other. The triplet group of Apostles at this end of the 
table is connected with that of Peter, Judas, and John, through the artful interlacement by which 
the middle Apostle reaches at the back, past his left-hand neighbour, to touch the shoulder 
of Peter; as Peter, in whom the common pervading interest and excitement reaches its climax, 
leans over beyond Judas to attract John’s attention and touches his shoulder as he speaks. 
The most remote Apostle at this end stands up and leaning forward, with both hands 
resting on the table, is fixed in engrossment for the sequel ; while the third, who is next to 
Peter, has much the air, as he lifts his hands with palms spread wide towards the spectator, 
of being struck with sudden apprehension that Judas whom he is so close to, whom he seems 
to regard over the arm of Peter, and in some degree to shrink from, may be the harbourer 
of the treachery denounced. 

The engravings show a salt-cellar overthrown upon the table by the arm of Judas; 
there is no trace of it whatever upon the wall painting. 

Jesus — relieved against the landscape and open sky through the wide door at the end 
of the apartment, seems already as isolated as in his coming agony in the Garden ; of which 
the out-of-door scenery may have been designed to convey an anticipation. The segmental 
pediment of the door is effective in enhancing the dignity of the central situation. It is 
to be feared it were but futile to attempt to recover the original expression from the painting 
as it now exists, though it is scarcely possible when we stand before it to suppress a feeling, 
a conviction, that even in its present state the head of the Saviour has a value that neither 
copy nor engraving has yet ever fully represented; and this may be said without derogating from 
the merits of such approximations as Mr. Boxall’s study only known in impressions from 
a private plate. With one degree more assurance we may advert to the sketch preserved 
in the Brera at Milan, a study in black and white chalk, that is believed to have been 
an original study of the master for that head of which, according to the anecdote of Vasari, 
he long despaired of finding a type in any grace and beauty upon earth. 
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The study is about life-size ; it is upon paper much decayed about the corners and edge, 
but the face and features are happily—surprisingly spared. The mischief seems to have arisen 
from the drawing having been once attached to a ground by paste along the margin, that either 
corroded it or caused it to be attacked by insects. Of the expression of the declining head there 
can be no hesitation in declaring that it is indeed most touching and most beautiful. The eyes 
look down towards the left, the mouth is slightly open, or rather the lips are slightly apart 
as after speaking; there is the faintest possible display of the turn from the point of the 
nose to the commencement of its left ala. The eyebrows,—this is chiefly visible in the 
right eyebrow, are raised slightly at the inner point, but so tenderly that the brow above is 
unwrinkled. The feeling of sorrow is beautifully conveyed by the outline of the left cheek, 
which displays in its modelling where it is relieved against the deep-shaded hair, a certain swell 
caused by the falling angle of the mouth, that induces in turn a momentary hollowness 


. of cheek above that is no less the transitory than it becomes the permanent mark of sorrow 


and depression. So also the outline of the nose is just so faintly curved as to express the 
drawing downward of the point that accompanies a tendency and lapse to grief. The lip 
and chin being smooth, and quite free from commencing moustache or beard, vary in this 
respect from the engravings, but with no reduction of dignity in the head. The outline of 
the upper part of the cheek is made out, like its surface modelling, by red chalk; but the 
last decisive outline is black. Black chalk lines gave the concluding finish of the hair, and 
an indication of the drapery gathered.to the boss in front. Mingled contemplative resignation 
and sorrow withal are in every line. 

The incident, with all its accompaniments, as represented in this masterwork of Leonardo 
da Vinci, is as dramatic as any masterwork of Shakespeare, as historical in the very highest 
sense as truth itself. 

By the selection of his moment of time the painter appears to have sought to epitomize 
the moral of the life as recorded, of the founder of Christianity, and in so doing, the very 
development and moral:course of Christianity itself, the realization in the world’s history 
of that germ of everlasting truth that the biography of the founder idealizes. Noble, elevated, 
earnest, as are the features and expressions of the Apostles, in no one of them, not in the 
very beloved disciple himself, do we see a true comrade and co-equal of the Master. 


. In the very fact that he is the Master he is alone; and here, while he is in the midst of 


those few whom he has chosen out of a nation, it is even less that one of them is to be a 
traitor, than that the rest are weak, that covers the true secret of his depression, and 
the pang that almost might induce despair. He is alone as he touches the very verge of 
his_self-denying career,—alone, in the very midst of the outburst of attachment that is 
as genuine as it can be in the natures of those who profess it; for he knows that when 
the trial comes, in the agonized vigil in the garden, he will watch alone; in the surprise of 
the betrayal all will’ turn and flee; and if he looks round in the hall of judgment for 
a sympathising face, it will be but to meet the cowering glance of his most zealous adherent, 
to know that even by him if not betrayed, he has been three times denied. 

A picture that realizes to our imaginations, to our hearts, all that is implied in such 
a career, and resignation to such a conclusion of it, and confidence that after all it has 
not been and will not be in vain, vindicates the epoch in which it was executed, and 
the style of art that it almost may be said to have commenced, and almost to have completed, 
from any cavils of any critic. It was by such achievements that the great geniuses of 
Italy broke free from the traditions of formalism in art with a resolution that the circum- 
stances of their time did not allow free scope for in some other intellectual and speculative 
fields; the main current of the history of advancing mind had soon to find other channels, 
and did so, and has done so; but whatever the direction it may now and may hereafter 
take, it will ever carry with it the signs of earlier influences, let us hope will bring them 
back, and that the thoughts and arts of the Italy of the fifteenth century will yet have 
worthy successors in the recovering Italy of our own. W. Warxiss LLOYD. 
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XIX.—J. E. HODGSON. 
M R. HODGSON was born in London in 1831, and spent some of his 


earlier years in Russia, where his father established himself as a 

merchant in 1835. His son was meant to take his place in the counting- 
house, and after his return from school (Rugby), dutifully went into harness in 
his father’s office, but sorely against the grain. He had always felt a vocation for 
art, and from his childhood had devoted all his spare time to drawing. At last, 
finding it impossible longer to resist his bent, he threw up the office, and came over 
-to England in 1853, became a student of the Academy in 1855, exhibited his’ first 
picture in 1856, and since that time has been a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Hodgson began with domestic and contemporary subjects. Among 
his earliest pictures I find ‘The Arrest of a Poacher’ (1857), and ‘Canvassing for 
a Vote’ (1858). In 1859, ‘The Patriot Wife,’ (an Italian in prison, whose wife is 
bribing his German gaoler for admission to her husband), was evidently inspired 
by the Italian war of liberation. 

In 1861, Mr. Hodgson struck his first historical note in a picture of Sir 
Thomas More’s daughter, Margaret Roper, in Holbein’s studio. Since then, 
every year has given us from his hand, at least one picture from English history, 
till 1869, when his visit to Northern Africa-set him upon subjects of Moorish 
life, to which he has since chiefly confined himself. 

Mr. Hodgson’s leading characteristic is a conscientious earnestness, and a 
resolute abstinence from clap-trap in sentiment or execution. Indeed he carries 
his abstinence from loud effect almost to timidity. The earliest work of his which 
attracted public attention was ‘The Return of Sir Francis Drake “from Cadiz,’ 
exhibited in 1862. The figures were on a small scale, and the general effect 
anything but attractive to the million. But by those who looked more narrowly 
into the work, it was admired for the historical feeling of the heads, and the 
hard, honest attempt to realise the scene, without any resort to obvious theatrical 
glitter or meretricious attraction. At the same time, the colour was admitted to 
be poor and cold, and the action constrained. The same merits, with less of 
the same defects, were found in Mr. Hodgson’s next year’s picture, ‘The First 
Sight of the Armada,’ and have, indeed, continued to characterise his work, though 
his technical power has been every year visibly strengthening. 

His ‘Taking Home the Bride,’ was one of those pretty scenes from English 
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life in the reign of good Queen Bess, in which the knot of painters among whom 
Mr. Hodgson is usually classed has striven to reconcile its historical leanings with 
the conditions of popularity. The pretty bride rides on a pillion behind her hand- 
some young husband, through a line of assembled tenantry, while her parents follow 
her with their blessing, and her bridesmaids fling the shoe. In his next year’s 
picture Mr. Hodgson went farther back, to the Middle Ages, for a painful, even 
tragic subject—a Jewess accused of witchcraft, and endeavouring to melt the heart 
of the chatelaine, before whose lord she is brought for trial. There was strong, 
though, as was to be expected from Mr. Hodgson, unexaggerated expression in 
the agonised and terror-stricken Jewish maiden and her miserable father ; and the 
picture was richer and juicier in colour than anything yet exhibited by the painter. 

But I retain a stronger impression of his next year’s picture—the interior 
of Tong Church, in Shropshire, by evening light, with the effigies of the Vernon 
family solemnly and sweetly touched by the setting sun, and hére and there a 
silent worshipper. The picture was pathetically impressive, more harmonious in 
colour than anything he had yet painted, and showed the graver quality of the 
painter’s imagination to as much advantage as the next year’s picture of a group 
of small-footed Chinese ladies, half amused, half horrified at the production among 
them by a travelling merchant of a European lady’s white satin slipper, showed its 
humorous side. The same exhibition contained an illustration of Mr. Hodgson’s 
strong archzological turn, in an elaborate reproduction of a Roman trireme, fully 
equipped, and in full sail, in the British Channel. I remember the trireme seemed 
to me better painted than the sea. 

This was in 1868. In the autumn of that year Mr. Hodgson visited Tunis and 
Tangier, and was captivated, as painters always are, by the simple, picturesque life of 
the Moors, the freedom and ease of their actions and grouping, the graceful and 
antique hang of their draperies, and the breadth and clearness of African light and 
shadow. Since then he has exhibited every year pictures of North African life. 

He has painted the group of absorbed listeners round the professional story- 
teller, draped and posed like a Demosthenes, such as may be seen in the cooler 
hour of the brief twilight outside the walls of Tangier; the halt of thirsty 
prisoners and their not less thirsty escort, and their eager drink from the water- 
vessel of a compassionate woman; a knot of the Pasha’s black guards lounging 
under the shadow of a wall, in their intervals of guard-duty; shepherds listening 
to the antique music of the reed-pipe, played by one of them; scenes, most of 
them, in which African life retains an air of antique simplicity, and something of 
antique grace, ease, and freedom. 

In these Eastern pictures, as in his pictures from English history and past 
life, Mr. Hodgson has never deviated from the ‘lines’ of honest workmanship, 


sober colour, and unaffected, earnest conception. These qualities, indeed, may 
be claimed for the whole section of English painters with whom he is usually 
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classed —the St. John’s. Wood School. But they are characteristic of Mr. 
Hodgson in even a special degree. In the works of Calderon there is a dramatic 
quality, besides a brilliancy, attractiveness, and sentimental turn, which sometimes 
compete dangerously with simplicity, sobriety, and perfect honesty. The same may 
be said of G. Leslie’s special gift of painting charming young women; of Mr. 
Marks’ marked humour. Now Mr. Hodgson is neither without dramatic power, 
sentiment, sense of feminine charm, or humour, as he has shown in his ‘ Jewish 
Woman accused of Witchcraft,’ his ‘ Evensong,’ his ‘ Taking Home the Bride,’ and 
his ‘Chinese Ladies.’ But, after allowing for these merits in these pictures, the 
dominant quality that occurs to our mind in connexion with this painter is modest 
honesty and a conscientiousness, pushed to what some might call timidity and 
tameness. From careful watching of the painter's work from the first, I believe 
conscientiousness is the fairer name for it. 

The fac-simile, by the Woodbury-type process, of a drawing by Mr. Hodgson 
of an African Spahis, or horse-soldier, gives a good notion of the completeness and 
exactness of his work. 

I subjoin a list of Mr. Hodgson’s exhibited ‘line’* pictures :— 


1857. ‘Arrest of a Poacher.’ 1858. ‘Canvassing for a Vote.’ 1859. ‘The Patriot Wife’ 
(the wife of a political prisoner bribing her Austrian gaoler to give her access to him). 
1860. ‘A Rehearsal of Music in a Farm House.’ 1861. ‘Sir Thomas More’s Daughter in 
Holbein’s Studio.’ 1862. ‘Return of Sir Francis Drake from Cadiz.’ 1863. ‘ First Sight of 
the Armada.’ 1864. ‘Queen Elizabeth at Purfleet.’ 1865. ‘Taking Home the Bride.’ 
1866. ‘Jewess accused of Witchcraft.’ 1867. ‘Evensong’ (interior of Tong Church, Shropshire). 
1868. ‘Chinese Ladies and European Curiosities,’ and ‘Roman Trireme at Sea.’ 1869. ‘ Arab 
Story-teller.’ 1870, ‘Arab Prisoners ;’ ‘Pasha’s Black Guards ;’ ‘ Arab Shepherds ’— Dudley 
Gallery. 


XX.—G. A. STOREY. 


Mr. Storey’s personal history is the common artistic one—of a bent early shown, 
and followed unintermittently, if deviously. At nine years old he was modelling 
in Behnes’s studio, on a horse’s head and foot, ‘almost as big as himself’—to 
quote his own playful description. ‘At twelve or thirteen he is presented with a 
small silver palette on breaking-up-day at a large school,—a sort of medal for 
the best oil picture, he being the only one who painted in oils at that school. 
At fourteen he is in Paris: has witnessed a revolution—that of 1848; is repub- 
lican in his tendencies; and copies in the Louvre the works of Proudhon, 
&c. He also makes caricatures. At sixteen he returns to his native land; 
thinks he will be an architect: goes to an office for three weeks, then, tired 
of the unelevating occupation of answering the bell, goes to the British Museum : 
then to J. M. Leigh’s,t in Newman Street, where he becomes acquainted with 


* He says, ‘I have exhibited other small things.’ 
+ See the notice of P. H. Calderon in the PORTFOLIO, No. 7. 
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Calderon, Marks, &c., who were fellow-students at Leigh’s, and with C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. Then came the pleasant Leslie days, and their good influences, and he 
begins to sketch from nature.’ He was admitted a student at the Academy in 
1853, having exhibited his first picture, under the title of ‘A Family Group,’ the 
year before. Since then he has been a constant exhibitor, but his pictures have 
only attracted attention since 1865. 

Mr. G. A. Storey has some points in common with Mr. Leslie, his close 
friend and fellow-student for some years at the Academy. But his work shows 
more decidedly what we have described as the characteristic aim of the St. John’s 
Wood School, the presentation of the home life of past times. This may lead 
either to valuable or worthless work, according to the painter's vividness and 
justice of invention, insight into character, humour, and right sense of the relative 
importance of things in his picture. If clothes and furniture be what chiefly 
attract him, only the most consummate skill in painting these can give value to 
his work. There zs a pictorial skill that can give an altogether inexplicable 
beauty and artistic significance even to the pots and pans of a scullery, or the pump 
and pavement of a back-yard. What is there that has form and colour, light, 
and shade, and atmosphere, with which an Adrian Ostade or a De Hooghe could 
not work wonders? But skill short of this will tell, as a rule, in proportion to 
the human interest of what it is employed on. In all cases but that of the 
most consummate pictorial power, character or inventive power determines success 
and estimation. The man who can convey a meaning or tell a story ranks, 
and rightly ranks, higher in public estimation than he who can only paint clothes 
or furniture. I am not now dealing with landscape painters, whose branch of art 
has its own gauges as its own laws. Mr. Storey has won his place in public 
favour by pictures which, in character, though not in technical completeness, come 
nearer the works of Terburg and Netscher than those of any of his contemporaries ; 
so near, indeed, that one of the common criticisms of his work is that it reminds 
us of these painters; and it may fairly be admitted that only genuine character and 
true expression can exonerate the English painter from the charge of imitation. 
There are living Belgian and French painters against whom it may be more fairly 
brought ; for the merit of their imitation is to be found in such outside matters as 
costume and accessories. But Mr. Storey is not particularly dexterous in these things 
— indeed, hardly dexterous enough as yet to give his pictures the finished quality 
which cabinet work of the kind ought to have to make it valuable in its due degree. 

It was in 1865 that Mr. Storey exhibited the first picture of his that 
attracted particular attention. It represented Henry VIII. in his young days, 
in Islington fields, challenging a sturdy butcher to a bout of cudgel-playing. 
There was great spirit in the grouping, and capital humorous expression in the 
heads, especially of the butcher, divided between pride of being challenged by a 


king, the natural desire of a local champion to break his adversary’s pate, 
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and the fear of cracking the royal coxcomb. The note of humour struck in this 
picture is Mr. Storey’s natural one. It is not the dry, quaint, antiquarian humour 
of Mr. Marks, which seems to run irresistibly into medizval moulds, but a twink- 
ling, graceful, playful fun, comparable—to borrow an analogy from the stage— 
to French vaudeville, whereas the humour of Mr. Marks is more akin to 
Shakesperian comedy. My readers who follow the exhibitions will all .remember 
Mr. Storey’s picture of ‘The Shy Pupil,’ a dancing lesson, with costumes that 
remind one of Terburg, in a room lighted and furnished @ 42 De Hooghe. 
But the faces of the conceited dancing-master and the effortful pupil owed their 
unforced and well-imagined expressions to Mr. Storey himself. The same sug- 
gestion of imitation, and the same distinctive merit to counterbalance it, were 
shown in his pictures of ‘The Lovers’ Duet,’ a gentleman singing with a lady at 
the spinnet, while a second cavalier behind them was too absorbed in his notes 
to mark how their hearts were keeping even better time than their voices. The 


same may be said of another picture of the same time, ‘Only a Rabbit,’—a cool , 


Flemish back-yard, with a tired shooter refreshed by a glass of ale and chaffed 
by mistress and maid for his poor bag. 

Another of Mr. Storey’s pictures, which does wof remind us of Terburg, and 
is all the better for it, was of Sterne’s old Soldier-beggar, coaxing a sixpence from 
a dainty little miss by his flattery. Here the costume, scene, and subject, were all 
delightful, and exactly suited the painter's bent and character. Another very charm- 
ing picture by this painter, exhibited at Mr. Wallis’s Winter Exhibition, was of the 
Old Hall at Hever, bright with sunshine, and made still brighter by the shining hair 
and faces of a row of sweet little children at breakfast in the window-seat. ; 

Mr. Storey has still to acquire’ more finish, delicacy, and completeness of exe- 
cution to fit his pleasant class of subjects, and he will then fill a place of his own, 
in which he will not find many competitors. Light and graceful humour is not 
a common gift among either English painters or writers. Our insular fun tends 
either to be grim, or broad, or loud; leans, oftenest, to low comedy, with a decided 
tendency to flow over into farce. Mr. Storey may, for the moment, almost claim a 
monopoly of pretty, playful vaudeville. His portraits of children and girls are 
particularly pleasing and happy in arrangement. 

The following is a List of Pictures exhibited by G. A. Storey :— 


1852. ‘A Family Group. 1853. ‘A Madonna and Child.” 1854. ‘A Holy Family.’ 
1855. ‘A Fair Musician.’ 1857. ‘Sacred Music.’ 1858. ‘The Widowed Bride.’ 1859. ‘ The 
Bride’s Burial.’ 1860. ‘The Annunciation.’ 1861. ‘The Bride,’ and two ‘ Portraits.’ 1862. ‘The 
Closed House’ (1665). 1864. ‘Meeting of William Seymour and Arabella Stuart at the Court 
of James I.’ (1609). 1865. ‘ A Royal Challenge : Henry VIII. at a Merry-making, challenging a 
countryman to single-stick.’ 1866. ‘ Breakfast,’ (painted at Hever Castle—Gambert’s Winter 
Exhibition.) 1867. ‘After You.’ 1868. ‘The Shy Pupil;’ ‘Saying Grace.’ 1869. ‘The 
Old Soldier ;’ ‘Sister;’ ‘Going to School ;’ ‘Children Fishing.’ 1870. ‘At Halton Bank.’ 
‘A Duet ;’ ‘Only a Rabbit. Tom Taytor. 
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JEHAN GOUJON. 


DE CLARAC, apropos of one of the trumpeting figures which ornament an @i/ de 
e bauf on the east side of the court of the Louvre, tells a story which introduces 
Goujon to us sitting at the table of Henry II., and joining in familiar chat with the 
King. It does not require a very profound acquaintance with the state of society in France 
in the sixteenth century, to be sure at once that here there is some mistake. M. de 
Clarac quotes from Sauval, and Sauval refers us to Claude Binet, one of the commentators 
of Ronsard, and the author of the Life appended to Galland’s edition of the poet’s works. 
Claude Binet was a contemporary, and Claude Binet tells the story somewhat differently. 
In the 6th Ode of his 13th book of Odes, Ronsard speaks of ‘la déesse, qui trompette les 
renoms ;’ ‘and it was this, says Binet, ‘which moved the Sieur de Clany’ (Pierre Lescot) ‘de 
faire engraver en demy-bosse sur le haut de la face du Louvre une Déesse qui embouche 
une trompette, et regarde de front une autre Déesse portant une couronne de laurier et une 
palme en ses mains, avec cette inscription en table d’attente et marbre noir, “ Virtuti Regis 
invictissimi.” Et comme un jour le Roi estant a table lui demandait ce qu'il voulait sig- 
nifier par cela, il luy respondit qu’il entendait Ronsard par la premiére figure, et par la 
trompette la force de ses vers, principalement de la Franciade, qui-pousserait son nom et 
celuy de la France par tous les quartiers de l’univers.’ Goujon was the unnamed artisan to 
whom had been entrusted the task of carving the figure which should symbolise the genius 
of Ronsard ; the honour, not of sitting at the King’s table, but of seeing the King dine, was 
reserved for Pierre Lescot, abbé de Clany, de Clermont, &c., the architect under whom ‘he 
worked. 

Goujon had passed into the service of Henry II. shortly after his accession in 1574, 
for in that year, Jean Martin, Secretary to Cardinal Lenoncourt, published his translation of 
Vitruvius, with a dedication to the King, in which he points out to him that the new cuts 
which enrich the volume are by Maitre Jehan Gouion, ‘ n’agueres architecte de M. le Con- 
nétable, et maintenant l’un des vétres.’ It was at the chiteau of Ecouen that Goujon had 
worked for Montmorency, when the constable occupied his years of exile from the court of 
Francis I. with those works which have given to Ecouen a foremost place among the 
chateaux of the French Renaissance. The period of his employment there under Bullant, 
between the years 1544-47, marks an important epoch in Goujon’s career. Till then he 
had but known provincial life; Ecouen brought him into contact with the world of Paris. 
He lived among the triumphs of sixteenth-century art, gathered together by the richest 
prince in France. Up to this moment Goujon’s patron had been the Church, from this mo- 
ment he ceases to work for her. The line is drawn here with absolute precision. A fact 
indeed of little importance in itself, but taken in conjunction with the circumstance that 
he was at this time amongst Huguenot workmen, employed by a Huguenot architect, 
working for the head of a family which furnished chiefs to the Huguenot party, it may 
throw some light on the personal character of Goujon, not without value to the student of 
his work. Had he been like Palissy (then working at Ecouen), a violent Calvinist, we 
should not have been allowed to remain in ignorance of it; yet, on the other hand, we can 
hardly believe that he resembled Cousin, a man of high intellectual culture with convictions 
matured to silent wisdom. In his work, we know Goujon as a skilful craftsman, endowed 
with a full sense of beauty, and quick, rather than subtle perception of character, with 
powers sustained in natural activity by a vigorous, healthful temperament. Too harmo- 
niously energetic to be twisted by brooding asceticism into a fanatic, but just the person 
whose warm and generous sympathies would be caught by the contagion of the Huguenot 
opinions of those amongst whom he worked, and whose honest mind once actively interested 
would be delicately susceptible to simple scruples. 
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Our first authentic knowledge of him is working at Rouen, both in the Cathedral and 
in the Church of St. Maclou. M. Deville, in his ‘Tombeaux de la Cathédrale de Rouen,’ 
gives extracts from MS. accounts of the building and repairs; from which we learn that, 
in 1540, Goujon had already executed for the chapter the ‘portraitz du portail et de la 
fontaine,’ for which he receives six /ivres, fifteen sols. In 1541, Georges, nephew of Cardinal 
d’Amboise, minister of Louis XII., removed attendant angels from the tomb of his uncle, 
that he might set up his own figure instead; and he employed Goujon to execute the pro- 
ject, paying him thirty /ivres for the work, which, however did not remain tén* years in 
place; for Georges, dying a cardinal, ordered in his will that the figure should be replaced 
by another in cardinal’s costume, the clumsy effigy still existing. On this fact, that Goujon 
had been working in Rouen for some time previous to 1540, has been based the attribution to 
him of the tomb of Louis de Brezé. On March 27th, 1535, Diana de Poitiers signified 
to the chapter by letter her intention to erect a tomb to her husband in the cathedral. 
After this date some time must have elapsed whilst the materials (black marble and alabaster) 
of which the monument is composed were collected. It was completed about the time of 
Goujon’s departure from Rouen, for a manuscript (quoted by M. Deville), which dates from 
1544, gives the various inscriptions which figure upon it. The conjectural attribution to 
Goujon, therefore, has at least the advantage of possibility ; but the question cannot be regarded 
settled until this monument has been made the subject of careful critical study, with a view as 
to comparison with other works by Goujon, and this has not yet been done by any competent 
person. Occasionally, we find it still ascribed to Cousin, but his it is not; for during the 
years 1535-40 he was busily occupied at Paris. When Goujon left Rouen, he became one 
of the distinguished band of men employed on St. Germain |’ Auxerrois under the direction 
of Pierre Lescot. The Abbé de Clagny was a man of genius as well as education, and 
capable therefore of quickening the minds of others; so that during this work Goujon was 
prepared to receive the influences which awaited him at Ecouen. It is supposed that the 
carvings of the pulpit were the principal portion of Goujon’s work in this church; but his 
written receipts, ranging from 1542 to 1544, discovered by M. Leon Laborde, on the inside of 
the parchment binding of a book picked up at a book-stall, show that he executed many 
more. -A Notre Dame de Piété is specified amongst others. Germain Brice, in 1718, describes 
the pulpit as still in place, ‘on croit que cet ouvrage est de Germain Pilon, qui avait encore 
quelque reste du gout gothique.’ In 1754, however; the marguilliers beautified their church, 
and made away with the disgraceful remains of gothic taste. Thirty years later, through 
the agency of M. Lenoir, the four evangelists who supported the pulpit, and the great bas 
relief of the Deposition became the property of the nation, and are now in the Louvre. 
Goujon went hence to Ecouen, and there executed fourteen capital works in marble and 
stone, besides other carvings in wood for ceiling and wall decoration. One of these pieces 
of wood-carving, very typical in style, is perfectly well engraved in Willemin’s ‘Monumens 
Francais.’ For about three years he was occupied in these works, when in 1547, at the 
accession of Henry II., the Constable left Ecouen for Paris. Thither, too, went Goujon, and 
was at once taken into the service of the king, and employed on the interior and exterior 
decorations of the Louvre. He was now somewhere between thirty-five or forty years old, 
in the full possession of his natural vigour, and acquired skill; and as far as can be as- 
certained, he continued to work on the Louvre, with various interruptions from other 
commissions, during the rest of his life. The carvings of the south-west angle of the court 
are his; and his, too, are the decorations of the Zscalier Henri JI. and the figures of 
the Tribune des Caryatides. M. Michelet has drawn a suggestive picture of the lively 
Duchesse d’Etampes, mistress of the last days of Francis I., calling to decorate her chamber 
a Frenchman, a young man, the magician Jehan Goujon. ‘The caryatides of her mysterious 
chamber seem,’ says M. Michelet, ‘l’essai d’un jeune homme, hardi, incorrect, et heureux.’ But 
time has left us Goujon’s receipt for 737 /ivres tournois, received in payment for this work, and 
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the receipt is dated 1550. Anne de Pisseleu was then far from Paris and from power; and 
Goujon, who had in the course of the same year completed what is in the opinion of many his 
masterpiece, the Fontaine des Innocens, with its four weird nymphs, each full of subtle and 
singular charm, was on the eve of departure for Anet, there to be employed by the old 
enemy of the duchesse, the reigning favourite, Diane de Poitiers. The great gateway of the 
chateau, the carvings of which were executed by Goujon, stands now in the court of the 
Ecole des Beaux Aris; smaller gates, also from his hand, were removed thence to the 
Cathedral of Beauvais. His Diane chasseresse, which surmounted the fountain of the cour 
d’honneur, is preserved in the Louvre; but much, like the two Renommés cast in bronze, 
has disappeared. After this he worked for the Constable’s nephew, Admiral Coligny, at 
Chatillon sur Loing; but the two caryatides which he there executed as supports for a 
chimney-piece, and which occur in a drawing done at the beginning of the present century 
by Girodet, are lost. His decorations in the Hétel Carnavalet at Paris must be placed 
somewhere between 1560-70, as also the numerous less important undertakings, which it 
would be impossible even to catalogue within the present limits, and which are now only 
known to us by broken fragments sown broadcast over Paris. Goujon died with his chisel 
in his hands. It was, they say, the second or third day of the St. Bartholomew, and he 
thought he might with safety return to his work. Some say, in the court of the Louvre; 
others, at the Hétel of the Comte de Poitou, Rue de la Harpe; others, that he was retouching 
an unfinished portion of the Fons nymphium. UHe was on his scaffolding when he was 
struck by a ball from a well-aimed harquebuss, and fell dead. 

To form a just estimate of his genius, is, for us, very difficult. His special gift was 
an exquisitely delicate perception of what decorative lines would harmoniously ally them- 
selves with those of the building of which they were to form a part. If, therefore, we take 
a figure from its place, and isolate it from the lines in unison with which it was conceived, 
we at once destroy those relations which constituted its peculiar charm, and are left un- 
defended to the painful impressions of incorrect design, loose drawing, superabundant 
draperies, and elegantly awkward action. This is what has happened to nearly all that 
Goujon -left us. We are too often obliged to summon to our aid such drawings as were 
executed whilst his work was still in place, and taking them in conjunction with detached 
fragments, reconstitute a shattered monument, in idea for ourselves. The caryatides 
still exercise from the Tribune in the Louvre their gracious and mysterious influence, 
but Diane lying on a clumsy pedestal in the gallery, cannot be to us the Diane who, at a 
very different elevation, crowned the fountain in the cour d’honneur of Anet, whilst 
every figure, every ornament beneath her, fulfilled some designed office of subtle service 
to the eye. E. F. S. PATTISON. 


THE HEAD OF HUR, BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


N the opposite page we are enabled to give, later by a month than we had hoped, a 
photograph (retouched by the artist) after one of the heads in the important Biblical 
picture which Mr. Millais has for some years had in progress, and which will be exhibited 
at the Royal Academy next season. 
In the seventeenth chapter of Exodus, the account of the battle against the Amalekites 
in Rephidim runs thus (vv. 8-13) :— 
_ ‘Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose 
us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek: to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the 
rod of God in my hand. So Joshua did as Moses had said unto him, and fought with Amalek ; and 


Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, when Moses held up 
his hand, that Israel prevailed: and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ 
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hands were heavy; and they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron 
and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other side; and his 
hands were steady until the going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword.’ 

This was at the time of the fullest authority of Moses as leader of the Israelites through 
the wilderness, and immediately subsequent to the miracle of the smiting of the rock in 
Horeb. The ‘heaviness’ of Moses’ hands is owing, not to the decrepitude of age, but to the 
fatigue of long holding them up, as is needed in order that Israel may prevail in the fight. 
Accordingly we have him seated, a vigorous and fiery-looking greybeard, between the stand- 
ing figures of Aaron on his right, and Hur on his left, each of whom has hold of an arm 
to prevent it from dropping. The composition is impressive and exceedingly simple—the 
‘three figures upon a height, relieved against a flaming sky, taking up nearly the whole of 
the picture, with only some suggestion of the dust and medley of war on the low ground 
to one side of them. The eagerness and suspense of battle have dilated the gaze and fired 
the gesture of all three of the vigorous ancient heads, and most of all, perhaps, the head of 
Hur. Hur, according to the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus, was the husband of 
Miriam, and hence the brother-in-law and senior of Moses. The artist accordingly has 
warrant for giving to his face a greater look of age than to those either of Moses or Aaron. 
The dignity and intensity of expression which he has given it besides, are things which the 
reader will not fail to apggeciate for himself. 


A ‘NATIVITY, BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


N the sixth gallery of Burlington House, among the collection of old masters, there is a 

Florentine picture bearing the number 278,—not a large picture, being only two feet and 
a half across by two feet eight inches high, but containing in that compass more of imaginative 
religion and more of human tenderness, more colour of personality within the circle of con- 
temporary ideas, a more eager invention as well as more that is representative of Italian art at 
the moment just preceding its technical climax, than any other work upon the walls. 

The first knowledge we have of this picture is as belonging to the collection of the famous 
engraver and amateur, Young Ottley. By him a portion of it only, and that not the most 
characteristic, was engraved as Plate 45 in his ‘ Series of Plates after Paintings and Sculptures 
of the most eminent masters of the Florentine School’ (1826). Afterwards it passed into 
the possession of its present owner, Mr. W. Fuller Maitland of Stanstead Park. Dr. Waagen 
saw it twice, first in Young Ottley’s collection, afterwards in Mr. Maitland’s, and has described 
it after his fashion, rather dully and loosely. It was in the Manchester Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition, but does not appear in the large set of ‘gems’ from that exhibition, photographed and 
published by Messrs. Colnaghi and Messrs. Agnew. And now it is once more before the 
public, at the rooms of the Royal Academy. 

Of its original history we know nothing except what it tells us itself, in a very enigmatical 
inscription in base Greek which the artist has written along the top, just under the frame. 
Into the difficulties of this I do not in these remarks propose to enter, as indeed their discussion 
might fill the whole space here at disposal. Enough that the date given in the course of the 
inscription has been variously read 1460, 1500, and 1511; that of these readings 1500 is 
almost certainly the right one; and that for the rest its tenor shows the mind of Botticelli 
to have been running, as he worked, upon the ideas, visions, prophecies, of the Apocalypse : 
following in this, as is most likely, the lead of Savonarola, under whose spiritual ascendancy 


* The curious may, on this subject, refer to the ‘Academy’ for the 1st inst. 
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we know that he fell, in company with Bartolommeo della Porta, Lorenzo di Credi, and other 
of the chief artists of Florence. 

The picture is composed in three stages, and in these sets forth the birth in Bethlehem, 
and all its glory and promise for men and angels. Inthe topmost stage the heavens are opened, 
and we see the angels with joined hands giving glory to God in the highest. The middle 
stage has the manger beneath the pent-house, the child lying at the feet of the ox and ass, 
his mother and Joseph on either hand, and the shepherds and mages on their knees, ushered 
in from opposite sides by angels. The lowest stage has three angels embracing three men, 
and some fiends about their feet upon the ground, transfixed and writhing. And all this 
without any of the pictorial incoherence of early art, demanding of itself the one duty of 
devoutness and easily content with that.: the picture is full of schooled and lovely symmetry, 
of brilliant and calculated effect ; and in its system of colour there are a rich force and balance 
that differ alike from the decorative cheerfulness of the school of Lippo Lippi, and the cunning 
polish and purity of the school of Verrocchio, and look more easily got than either. In this 
point, and in its air of rapid if not hasty execution, the picture stands apart from most work 
which one knows of Botticelli, who had a hand held out to each -of the schools above- 
named. A certain tradition of the school of Lippo there is which hangs about all his art, 
and involves a pause on the hither side of perfection in his choice and treatment of the 
physical type. It is true that in such things the nice point for posterity always is to 
feel where school tradition stopped and. personal preference began; and hence, that in 
ranking an artist like Botticelli with the precursors, on the ground that he lengthened out 
the proportions of his figures, made their hands and feet large, and gave them a certain look 
of dejection and attenuation, one has to consider how much of this may have been due, not 
to want of the sense of perfection, but to a special conformity of this type with the kind of ideas 
which he cared most to express. 

This type being what it is, nothing conceived according to it can be more beautiful than 
these twelve angels dancing in a circle above the sacred birthplace, each holding a lettered 
banderole and a leaf-spray so big as to be almost a bough,—whether of myrtle for 
triumph or of olive for peace it is hard to say,—and each where he holds his bough having 
a neighbour's hand laid upon his or locked within it, with clasping actions of inexpressible 
tenderness and variety; their bodies leaning in slow motion against the air with unanimous 
poise and sway; the draperies tossed in rythmical displacement about their shoulders and 
feet ; yellow locks abroad, as one with head flung ‘back and heart dilated smiles upward in 
clear hilarity, or another, more mortally minded, and knowing the dire need of peace on 
earth, bends downward a countenance worn and heavy with the still unassuaged pangs of 
compassion. What is strange is, that between each pair of angels there is in the air a 
golden crown—eleven crowns in all, that seem not to fall earthward, but to hold their place 
in the circling of the choir. Look at the lovely chord of colour in this upper region. The 
angels are all robed in rose-red, white, or bronze-green, and they follow in order thus,— 
red, white, bronze, red, white, bronze, red, white, red, bronze, white, bronze; each angel 
having in his wings the two colours which he has not in his robe; the red angel a bronze 
wing and a white, the bronze angel a red wing and a white, and so forth. And in the 
bronze and red draperies gold is used for the lights with a delicacy of hand such as is a 
delight to follow. The heads of the angels have behind them the gold of the upper or 
celestial heaven; then comes the deep and dewy gradation of a breadth of the blue or 
terrene heaven; then, below their feet, the dark green summits of a pine-grove. 

And in front of the pine-grove (this is in the middle stage of the picture) two high 
white rocks jut from the ground towards each other, and the space between them is built 
into a thatched shed. Upon this thatch, near the eaves, three more angels in red, white, 
and -green—a greener green—kneel and sing off one book. It is to these, I think, and not 
to his mother, that the child, leaping and kicking upward as he lies under the shed’s edge, 
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beckons recognition with that sweet gesture into which the naturalists had converted the old 
hieratic symbol of the finger to the mouth, meaning ‘I am the Word.’ At the feet of her 
child kneels Mary, wringing her hands in bewildered worship, adoring because she cannot 
choose, yet doubting what part she has in him, and wondering (as it has been justly said the 
Maries of this artist seem so often to wonder) why the glory of this motherhood should have 
fallen upon her and not another. At his head Joseph—a huddled figure of admirable spirit 
and expression, and for your connoisseur the great point in the picture—sits away from us, 
intent and humble. Behind him, and beneath the shed, stand the ass and ox; the ass, it 
will be noticed, so placed with his fore-feet on a stone as to show conspicuously the mark 
of the cross upon his withers; the ox gazing seriously at the mages who have just entered. 
On the right the three mages are introduced by an angel-usher in rose colour; on the left 
two shepherds by another in white. It is pretty to see the different demeanour of these 
two; one seems to have established confidential relations beforehand with the men whom 
he has in charge,* and they kneel open-mouthed, but feeling rewarded and at ease; of the 
opposite group one, wholly disconcerted, makes a rustic gesture of apology, and the angel 
is forced with tender urgency to stoop about him, and almost thrust him into the presence. 

The colour in this part of the picture is more varied than above; the Virgin wears 
blue and red, and there enter into the clothes of the visitors shades of tawny yellow and 
neutral tint. On either side of the rocks there comes athwart the pine-trees a luminous 
glimpse of sunlit sward. 

On lower ground, in front of the presepio, comes the singular and moving drama of the 
three pairs of kissing figures. It has been suggested that we have here more of the shep- 
herds, embraced in ecstasy by the herald angels. It is true that two of these embracing 
angels bear on their banderoles the words ‘Goodwill to men,’ just as one or two of 
the dancing angels in the air bear upon theirs the words ‘Glory in the highest ;’ but shep- 
herds these men cannot be. Their garb is wholly different and statelier, not the poor attire 
and worn hose of the two shepherds above. It is clear in a moment that they are types or 
representatives of redeemed humanity; on this stage it is heaven and earth that are rushing 
together, by the birth of a Redeemer, reconciled re-united after bitter severance. Each kiss of 
angel and mortal you can see is a kiss of passion and hunger, of recompense long awaited, 
and amends for much calamity; as arms are cast about arms in that embrace, and cheek 
pressed against cheek, you see that the shadow of_the past is still upon them, and the tale 
of old woes is not yet cancelled by the sense of new deliverance. Each has had towards 
each an equal yearning in separation. It is assuredly no fancy to discern, in the assertion 
of a profound and burning brotherhood between heaven and earth, the key-note of this 
painting, this lyric of redemption, for such it is. We know that in an earlier picture Botticelli 
was thought to have embodied, on the suggestion of his friend Matteo Palmieri, a doctrine 
of Origen to the effect that the spirits of men were degraded angels,—those of the angels 
who had stood aloof in the rebellion of Satan, and taken part neither for nor against 
him, having (according to this heresy) been sent into human bodies for punishment. There 
at once is a hint of kindred between mortals and the hosts of heaven, such as may have 
sunk into the painter’s mind, and coloured for good his religious imagination, and such as 
would certainly help to interpret the significance of the picture now before us. 

Ordinarily, the kiss of angel and mortal is in art an incident of the last Judgment and 
Resurrection. Seeing how full of the Apocalypse the painter in this case by his own evi- 
dence is, I think it is likely he had in his mind the ‘First Resurrection’ of Rev. xx. 4, as a 


* That these are not shepherds, but the three conventional personages of Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, 
is, I think, proved by their greater dignity of costume and demeanour. The chronological difficulty is nothing 
in a symbolical picture of this order. 

¢ I find that Schorn, in his ‘ Notes on Vasari,’ makes the same suggestion of affinity between the ideas of 
this and of the Palmieri picture. 
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type of redemption through Christ ; and that his representatives of humanity are conceived 
of as partaking in such resurrection in the birth of Christ. In the same way I again think 
it is likely that this shower of transfixed fiends upon the ground has been suggested by 
the Apocalyptic war in heaven, and casting out of Satan and his angels (Rev. xii. 7-11) ; and 
so on of several other incidents. But these are not points which criticism ought to push. 
That Botticelli was an artist subject to religious enthusiasm, and prone to theological 
speculation, we have historical proof. For the ends of art, it will have been not doctrinally, 
and by way of creed, but poetically and by way of dream, that he will have entertained 
such adventurous personal views as rumour or his work may credit him with. ‘Pia per 
estro poetico, che con sentimento teologico; says Father Richa of the heretical tendency that 
made scandal in Palmieri’s story. And so of Palmieri’s friend Botticelli,—it is the ‘poetic cestrus,’ 
or we will rather say the eager imagination and pathetic mysticism, that give to some of his 
work a charm to draw us away from no matter what else may be beside it—the charm 


which belongs to beautiful exceptions. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 


SALISBURY. 
ETCHING BY J. P. HESELTINE. 


VERY one who has visited Salisbury knows how picturesque an object is the lofty 
spire of the Cathedral, and what charming foregrounds of wood and water the sur- 
rounding country supplies. We need scarcely remark on the admirable qualities of the 
etching with which Mr. Heseltine has kindly furnished us. In a subsequent number we 
hope to give a full notice of Mr. Heseltine’s etchings. 


Il.— MICHELANGELO IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 
(Braun’s Autotypes.)® 


HE very great difference between the German artists who started nearly half-a-century 

ago on their revival career, with the avowed admiration of Michelangelo’s frescoes 

and the master himself, is curiously apparent in the different modes of procedure in preparing 
their pictures. 

The German method from the beginning, when Cornelius, Schnorr, Koch, and others, 
painted a room each in the Villa Massimi, up to the latest work in Munich by any of them, 
was always the same. First, a small, complete design, carefully elaborated; then larger 
drawings from the lay-figure when draped, and from the life when naked; and, lastly, all 
these applied to a cartoon the size of the proposed painting. Thus the picture was at least 
the third reiteration of the sentiment and action of every figure. Each lock of hair and 
fold of drapery had been settled, and smoothly rounded over and over again; and the 
result was, as we have seen, simply academic and technical; the most perfect works of 
that kind ever seen, or perhaps ever to be seen, but nothing more. 


* The Frescoes of Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, reproduced in Autotype by Adolphe Braun. 
London; The Autotype Company, 36 Rathbone Place, W 
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Of Michelangelo’s mode of procedure we have considerable evidence to show it to have 
been as near as possible the opposite of this. 

Among the Sketches in the University Gallery at Oxford there are eight small leaves, 
which have evidently been originally leaves of a book (we can easily fancy its limp vellum 
cover, and scanty parcel of folios), convenient for the great artist to carry about with him 
in his girdle or pocket, ready to receive his ideas at any moment. These are now pasted 
together in two sheets, both sides being visible, as both are covered with memorandums ; many 
of the pages, which are only five and a-half inches square, having four or five sketches, 
mostly done with the pen and bistre, or perhaps writing-ink, now become yellowish-brown. 
These sketches are the first designs for a number of the figures in the lunettes and other 
divisions of the roof of the Sistine. One of the leaves is dated ‘Di guidici de Setebre,’ and 
this 15th of September was exactly the time when he was engaged on the earlier stages of 
the work, as he made a beginning, according to a record in his own writing, on the 1oth of 
May (A.D. 1508). By the side of some of these figures are studies a little larger, of parts 
requiring more precision, anatomical or otherwise; and these, as far as we know, are nearly 
all the preliminary drawings the master made. It must be remembered, Michelangelo was 
an architect quite as much as a painter, and a sculptor more than either. We know he 
resorted to modelling his action in wax sometimes rather than drawing it with the crayon, 
as all sculptors do; and most probably his first arrangement on paper for this stupendous 
undertaking was a plan such as an architect would make, dividing the whole ceiling into 
its parallelograms for the centre pictures, its spandrels for the gigantic Prophets and 
Sybils, and the lunettes for the genealogical series, by those heavy imitation-mouldings 
and consoles resembling relievo; and who can tell how slight and simple his large- 
sized cartoons were? That the lines were altered and corrected as he went on with 
a full brush, day by day, we see by the deviations apparently made; and the close 
resemblance of one or two figures in their gigantic completion to the minute memoranda 
on these small pages, would go far to prove his independence of intermediate studies 
from nature. ‘ 

Ottley, in whose possession the four most interesting of these small leaves were when he . 
published his ‘Italian School of Design,’ considers such a plan as we have supposed pro- 
bably done before the end of August, as it appears by the date already mentioned that he 
had, on the fifteenth of the following month, begun to design these figures adapted for the 
spaces, and even some of the central pictures, that of ‘God the Creator dividing Chaos,’ being 
found among the other memoranda; and he speaks of many of them as being, in his opinion, 
‘hints taken hastily from nature in the streets of Rome.’ A _ bold supposition this, and yet 
most probably very near the truth, the motive and the pose of many of them being so arbi- 
trary, and having a character so accidental, as to suggest such an origin to the initiated 
observer, altogether irrespective of these small sketch-book leaves. The beggar grinning at 
the carved head of his staff, mentioned before, for example, we must think a sketch from 
nature; and it is here found, this first thought being closely preserved in the fresco.* 
Another is the noble ‘Woman winding Thread,’ painted in the compartment under the prophet 
Daniel. Of this last there are two pen-and-ink first-thoughts, one of them closely resembling 
the fresco. Of this ‘Woman winding Thread’ there is also at Oxford another larger drawing 
in red chalk, simply an amplification from the minute sketch. This, however, like the studies 


* This figure has been conjecturally christened Boaz. In each of the lunettes, which are really vertical 
surfaces over the windows, although included in the scheme of the ceiling, are two groups or single figures, 
separated by a tablet bearing names in the genealogy of the first chapter of Matthew. On this account the 
groups or figures right and left have been supposed to represent these genealogical personages. But this is merely 
arbitvary, and unsupported in many cases by the character of the men and women represented. In the lunette, 
for instance, inscribed ‘ Jesse, David, Solomon,’ the figures are those of a middle-aged man not kingly; and the 
‘Woman winding Thread.’ 
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for the groups of the ‘Seven Deadly Sins,’ in ‘The Last Judgment,’ now preserved in the 
Albertina, and others, closely followed in the fresco, must be considered merely as familiarising 
him with his own idea and intention, not as conforming those to facts and objects, as the 
elaborate cartoons of Munich, corrected by painstaking studies from the lay-figures, manifestly 
did; nor would such studies have the effect of reducing the final act of painting on the wall 
to the cold labour of a copyist, as I have been told Cornelius boasted that his perfected 
cartoon had the effect of doing.* 

The sheets of outlines, charcoal shadings, or other form of cartoon, which Michelangelo 
actually applied to the wet plaster, it would seem he did not think fit to preserve, and we 
can figure to ourselves the solitary artist—assisted only by the servant he retained so long 
‘that he became to him like a brother, and whose death-bed he watched so affectionately — 
working furiously, like a giant refreshed with wine, and keeping the skilful plasterer to his 
task like a slave. Indeed, we see from these ‘Autotypes’ of Adolphe Braun how much 
space he sometimes covered in a day. The reader is of course aware that in true fresco (a 
method most probably never to be tried again, at least in these latitudes), the fine surface 
of wet lime is laid daily, or as often within the day as may be needed, and if the fresh- 
laid surface is not painted upon, the uncovered portion is scraped away. In these 
wonderful reproductions of everything .but the colour of the originals, we can observe 
the daily field of labour marked out by the frequently imperfect joining with those of 
the days before and after. We see also the indentation of the style used in tracing the 
cartoon on to the wall (the only practicable means of drawing on a wet and soft material), 
and thus altogether new, and minute sources of critical interest, are to be found in these 
prints. 

When it was determined to employ fresco in our Houses of Parliament—a determination 
aided by German example—we heard a great deal of its permanence, among its other good 
qualities ; but, as Mr. Eastlake stated at the time, though he did not strenuously enough insist 
upon the fact, no method is so uncertain to endure. He knew very well that all the early 
pictures in Italy which are well preserved are tempera, such as Giotto’s in Padua. Compare 
Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ which is in oil, painted, as far as we can remember, on six or eight 
very thick planks, now much. warped, with any of his frescoes ; we shall see the greater deterio- 
ration of the fresco, caused, if by nothing else, by the daily divisions of the plaster showing more 
and more in the course of time. We must’be prepared to admit this to a much greater degree 
on examining the greatest of all frescoes—those of Michelangelo in the Sistine. Besides, the 
position of those on the ceiling, which is an immense expanse, must sooner or later cause their 
destruction. To reproduce these works by copying has, therefore, been thought of from time 
to time. In the Ecole des Beaux Arts a chapel was built of the same proportions as the 
Sistine, and a copy of ‘The Last Judgment’ completed to cover the east end. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence employed Haydon’s pupil, Bewick, to make copies of the Prophets and Sibyls, 
which undertaking was rendered abortive by the death of Lawrence. A similar idea was 
thought of when David Scott of Edinburgh was a student in Rome; and I believe I may 
say, without any breach of propriety or good taste, that no artist in any time or country 
was more nearly akin to Michelangelo by natural powers and sympathies. Now the Autotype 


‘process does more to secure a memorial, although on a small scale and in separate pieces, 


than the most accurate and able hand. 
The Autotype Company has written to us, requesting we would draw particular attention 
to the quality of permanence possessed by these prints. It is this which gives them 


* It may seem that I am undervaluing the German revival and its leaders, but such is far from my intention. 
Their thorough method of study and high epic motive appears to me one of the most interesting developments 
in the whole history of Art. It has, moreover, produced galleries of most perfect productions, but their very 
perfectness has shut them off from some essentials in the character of genius. 
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their value to collectors, and permits them to enter the British Museum, where perishable 
photographs are excluded. Some day we may return to the other publications of the 
Company. The ‘Stanze’ and ‘ Loggia’ of Raphael, the sculpture in the Vatican, and other 
great collections, such as the drawings in the Albertina at Vienna, have all been produced 
with the same completeness as these of Michelangelo in the Sistine. 


WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 


A DIFFICULTY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


ECORATIVE Art is at its best among people who have no other, among whom the 
question of its limits can never arise. Whatever the material, there is no temptation 
to force it; the artist has no ideal which he brings from without to his work and to his 
subject; he has not to restrain himself by a measure irksome because arbitrary: he is at 
liberty to do all that he knows, for all that he knows has been learnt in the normal de- 
velopment of his own art, but as soon as independent art has taken shape it becomes the 
standard to which other art aspires. Decorative art becomes a struggle at once feverish 
and mechanical to combine the maximum of technical excellence with the maximum of the 
conventional correctness and prettiness which independent art has trained the eye to need. 
Benvenuto Cellini is not a silversmith, he is a rival of Michael Angelo, who happens to 
work in silver, for the most part, but is very glad of a chance with bronze, and envies an enemy 
a noble block of marble. The result is, that with ‘all the artistic value of his work, it 
is far inferior for decorative purposes to the filagree ornamentation of mindless and nameless 
Hindoos. Another comparison will make the meaning plainer. It is often said that the art 
of Grinling Gibbons was hardly legitimate. He had a genius for producing, in the some- 
what inappropriate material of oak, the delicate effects of foliage which amateurs like to 
vulgarise in the highly appropriate material of leather. But he was face to face with nature ; 
he had no achievements of another art to rival. It may be doubted whether he is a safe 
model for oak carvers; at all events he relieves an oak panel better than Benvenuto 
relieves a table-cloth; but then Benvenuto has to put as fine a frieze round a salt-cellar as 
Phidias put round the Parthenon. It is the same in other things; independent art can of 
course approximate indefinitely to nature, and this makes decorative art discontented with 
its limits. In the Italian faience of the sixteenth century all the plates and dishes are covered 
with bad pictures, in the style of Julio Romano, instead of the harmonious quaintness of 
Oriental pottery; and with the progress of pottery and emulation we have china baskets 
full of china flowers, and the masterpieces of the Dresden Gallery upon porcelain pipe-bowls. 
When illuminators and glass-painters were the only people who could draw, there was no danger 
that they would carry light or shade or anatomy to a point at which colour or transparency 
were compromised. They did not resist temptation, they had no temptation to resist; the 
temptation only came when glass-painters and illuminators had to measure themselves against 
real pictures, and then an illumination tended inevitably to degenerate into a miniature, and 
a painted window into a transparency. To know the temptation and to strive against it 
is not enough; the transparency becomes a little less pictorial, and a little more transparent : 
but as soon as he knows what a picture is, the picture remains the first thing in the painter's 
mind, even if he has only a window to paint it on; a modern window must always tell its 
story clearly and pleasantly, and then, if it can, must try to colour the light beautifully. 
The fact is that in the great ages of decorative art only two qualifications are necessary, 
knowledge of the material and a sense of beauty. Now a third is necessary, a vocation 
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for that particular order of beauty to which the material directs the sympathetic artist. In 
an ordinary workman this vocation is hardly to be found, and more hardly to be replaced. 
Very little is.to be expected from education; it may keep a man with a feeling for his 
material from going wrong, especially if his sense of beauty be keen; a man will keep to 
one line who can go along it far; but a man whose sense of no kind of beauty is keen 
is obliged to nourish it upon every kind of beauty fhat in any measure is within his 
reach: it would be cruel to expect that the spirit of his work should correspond to his 
material, which has been selected for him by early opportunity or accident, while his spirit 
is imbued with the residual essence of every contemporary prettiness. One thing we can do, 
but that is hardly worth doing; as soon as anybody shows an original vocation we may set 
as many people as possible to copy him, by way of diffusing originality. Until another 
invasion of the barbarians enables decorative art to start clear again, as in the middle ages 
after a general destruction of public and private museums, it may be well for those who 
cannot patronize independent art to content themselves with mechanical elegance. 


G. A. SIMCOXx. 
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THE FINDING OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 
REDUCTION BY THE PERMANENT WOODBURY PROCESS OF A STUDY IN CHALK BY 


W. HOLMAN HUNT. 
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OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





XXI.—WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


HE Englishness of this painter is one of the most striking and most 
profoundly based characteristics of his mind. This, as it appears to 
me, is the peculiarity of his labours and career; to this are owing, it seems, the 
extraordinary merits and, in the esthetic sense, the shortcomings, not to say the 
heterodoxy, of his Art. Heterodox as this Art is believed to be, it is really 
much less so than its originality seems to affirm. Given to such a one the 
responsibilities of action, freedom of judgment and independence are due to him, 
so that if his course merits attention on account of the gravity and strength of 
his character, or the large measures of honour and success which have attended 
his practice, he must be acquitted of charges which associate his labours with 
arrogance, and his convictions with presumption. A man who takes, so to say, 
his life’s working into his own hands, steadfastly cultivates his powers in accordance 
with deliberately made convictions, and, standing by them in confidence of well- 
doing, labouring, suffering greatly in many ways, mentally not less than physically, 
so that notwithstanding obloquy such as attends original and unconventional 
studies, he succeeds in what he has worked for, must have a larger and deeper 
claim to our admiration than is due to mere strength of will and self-reliance 
concentrated. Ina country like our own, where the ultimate principles of Art are 
less profoundly appreciated than one could wish them to be, and where none but 
the most earnest and powerful have broken the bonds of convention . which 
control public judgment of design, a self-reliant student working in a new way 
has everything against him. In this age of hasty conclusions about matters of 
taste, one must be wise and patient as well as strong who has his own way in Art. 

A deep infusion of what Englishmen flatter the character of their nation by 
supposing it to be pre-eminent in possessing seems to me to mark Hunt’s mind 
and career, z.¢. profound sense of the duty not less than the necessity of cultivating 
the talent intrusted to his keeping. Also, that mind is animated by unflinching 
resolution to do all things thoroughly, so far as in it lies; worship of beauty 
rather as an “expression of mental dignity and purity than as the spring and 
outcome of a physical and sensuous, if not sensual charm; a somewhat strained 
determination to inquire into and master the grounds for accepting the conventions 
which abound in Art, and are so effectual that their numbers and comprehensive 
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natures save the majority of painters and sculptors the trouble of thinking for 
themselves ;' add to these motive powers the considerations which are due to 
indomitable industry and an unflinching, and, as at one time it seemed, inexhaustible 
physique, and we may succeed in forming a correct notion of the genius which has 
not only succeeded in effecting its own purposes, but, even beyond intention, moved 
deeply the minds of other men, and impressed on English Art a grave, solid, serious, 
and religious character which, until it operated, had been less active than it is 
now. With all this the temper of the artistic metal, if such a term may be employed, 
with which Hunt had to deal as that peculiar to his intrusted talent was, it must be 
admitted, rather inductile, although precious in the highest degree, and such as 
needed the strenuous agencies of such a character as his to make it current in the 
world’s service. In estimating the working of such a spirit, it must not be forgotten 
that when it first bore fruit, many of the more intellectual, and, especially it must 
be remembered, nearly all the more distinctly artistic artists of this day, e.g. Messrs. 
Rossetti, Poynter, Leighton, E. B. Jones, F. Walker, &c., were either abroad, 
‘or just beginning their careers, and not known out of circles of students chosen by 
themselves. I shall have no difficulty in showing the groundlessness of certain 
popular notions about Mr. Holman Hunt having been a ‘follower’ of his old friends 
Messrs. Rossetti and Millais, artists who, with himself, formed the active part of 
the painting branch of the much-misrepresented and misunderstood Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. The perfect and ineradicable distinctions, and utterly remote views 
of each of these men as to the modes ; but, still more, the means, and above all the 
ends and aims of Art, ought to have rendered impossible those mistakes on this 
head which none would more eagerly repudiate than those, his old companions, 
who were foolishly styled the ‘leaders’ of Holman Hunt. Above all things else 
we may observe, that our subject’s artistic career is but the development in an 
undeviating course of his youth’s promise, the fruition of his youth’s efforts. Stead- 
fast and thorough are the aptest terms for such a mind as his. Whatever may 
be the intrinsic merits and ultimate value of his practice in Art, his career, so far 
as we can discern it, has an interest of the.rarest kind for the student of intellectual 
workings, of a kind, moreover, which is almost unique in these days: it is not less 
constant than consistent in self-development, and, as it grows, seems to expand 
its sympathies with its powers. An account of Mr. Holman Hunt’s earlier studies 
and-a summary of what appear to be his views in Art will serve, better than 
elaborate disquisitions, to support the view here taken of his life. 

He is the son of a warehouseman in London, who had passed his life in the 
Manchester trade, and was born, April 1827, in Wood Street, Cheapside. It was 
originally intended that he should follow the steps of his father, and adopt a 
commercial career, such as appeared the most favourable for his future. In over- 
coming the obstacles which shut in this narrow prospect, Hunt's first difficulty 


occurred. For several years, until he was old enough to act alone, no alternative 
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_ presented itself, so that at the age of sixteen he was an assistant to the London 
agents of Mr. R. Cobden, then calico-printer of Manchester, and subject to the 
désagrémens which beset one who, with a heart and soul given to another pursuit, is 
compelled to perform tasks in which his mind is not interested. Urged by the 
strong passion of a self-reliant mind, he broke through these obstacles, and, with 
the reluctant consent of his directors, received in the evening of one day in each 
week instruction from a City portrait-painter. Fortunately, at the same period, he 
fell in with John Varley, the first guide of more than one other distinguished artist, 
Mulready, Linnell, and William Henry Hunt, the water-colour painter, to wit. 
This ended in our subject’s finally abandoning the desk in his seventeenth year, 
a late period of life for such a beginning, and entering as a student the Sculpture 
Galleries of the British Museum, where he worked assiduously, but with no better 
guidance than the criticisms which are given by one tyro to his fellows. 
Holidays were spent in visits to the picture-galleries in and near London, 
at Hampton Court, Dulwich, &c., which gave profitable opportunities for studying 
works by Titian, Tintoret, Holbein, Raphael, and great painters of all kinds. 
Some encouragement, such as it was, to pursue Art studies, was afforded by 
painting a few portraits for small prices and for humble patrons. Several of these 
juvenile works, comparatively crude as they are, are distinguished by the remark 
able precision, and manliness of handling, which still characterise the artist's mode 
of painting: they are uncompromising resemblances to the sitters. Even these, 
however, discover no common hand at work, and are noteworthy because they show 
the idiosyncracy of the painter in being completely independent of the almost monu- 
mental manner of Varley, and the conventional ways of the portrait-painting teacher. 
Two unsuccessful attempts were followed by better fortune, when Hunt, in 
July 1844, was admitted a Probationer in the Antique School of the Royal 
Academy—he became a Student in January 1845. This happened just in time 
to save him from being compelled to return to commercial pursuits. ‘ Rowing 
hard against the stream,’ our painter passed into the Life School of the Academy, 
when his drawings exhibited the dry and elaborate character peculiar to one who 
bent himself to represent the models rather as they were than as some thought 
they should be. Neglecting to acquire the fascinating graces of popular draught- 
manship, Hunt was, in the opinions of many, surpassed by competitors who had 
less pronounced views and were less strenuous students of facts as they were. 
Doubtless this led to his drawings being rejected for competition when thirty or 
forty of his fellows were admitted to contest for a medal in the Life School. 
‘ Here,’ says an unimpeachable authority, which I follow for this history, ‘he had 
not lost time, although the doubt was painful; and his want of success in such 
attempts made him often fear he was relying too much on self-instinct for his 
manner of studying: he determined to consider. how the amenities of a less serious 
pursuit of art might be cultivated together with his own stronger aims; and, soon 
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after this, even those who had not before recognised his power as a draughtsman, 
began to acknowledge him to be, if not one of the most accomplished in the 
Schools, yet a student whose progress was to be watched with respectful attention. 
His purpose was to carry on the practice of drawing and painting at the same 
time. From the commencement of his career he was engaged in making designs 
and compositions of one kind or another while at home during the leisure hours 
of the day; these were worked at also through the (then) long and frequent 
vacations of the Royal Academy. Mostly, these only served as experiments on 
certain principles of Art which our student had had pressed on his attention—as 
being countenanced by the great masters—by books and pupils in advance of 
himself, to whom he always deferred most studiously, as authorities whose opinions 
required at least to be carefully considered, whether finally accepted or not. 
Hunt, nevertheless, did not hesitate to express his own convictions; and often, 
while studying the practice of some prince of painters, professed only to be 
bowing in deference to the views of his elders, and protested against tendering 
loyalty where he only admitted respect. In this way he certainly qualified himself 
to form temperate opinions, for, perhaps, no student of his age acquired fuller 
knowledge of the laws and principles which were commonly accepted than did 
Hunt, before declaring his own independent feelings in favour of interpreting 
Nature for himself. He was in this way deliberately putting into practice what 
Mr. Ruskin, some years later, declared to have been his meaning in advising an 
undeviating and unflinching adherence to Nature as a model. The advantage of 
Mr. Hunt’s independent practice was, that he examined for himself what conven- 
tional Art did contain, and did not reject the dogmas of a school only to follow 
those of a critic. It may be seen, therefore, that whatever was the intention in the 
critic's mind, the same conviction had come independently to that of another, 
who, with characteristic resolution, was determined to carry it out.’ 

Hunt's first picture at an exhibition appeared at the Academy in 1846, and 
was entitled ‘ Hark,’—a little girl holding a watch to her ear. ‘Little Nell and 
her Grandfather’ followed at the next year’s British Institution, and, at the Royal 
Academy of 1847, ‘Dr. Rochcliffe performing Divine Service in the Cottage of 
Jocelyn Jolliffe,’ a subject taken from Scott's ‘Woodstock.’ The two former re- 
mained unsold, the latter obtained a prize of 21/4 in the London Art-Union, and was 
sold for that sum, although priced at as much again in the Catalogue of the Exhibition. 
‘The Flight of Madelaine and Porphyro,’ from Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ was at the 
Academy in 1848, and showed great advance in studies. This work was sold in the 
London Art-Union for 60 guineas; it was lately resold for four times as much. 

Enough, with little knowledge, has been written about Pre-Raphaelitism, to 


render it needless to enter on the subject here, except so far as concerns Hunt. 
His views on Art have been already described, both as respects their proper nature 
and their grounding; reference has been made to the perfect distinctness of the 
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modes of practice and veins of thought which moved Messrs. Rossetti and Millais 
and our subject. The contents of the Exhibition Catalogues of that time indicate 
that the second-hand ideas, derived from books, formed the subjects most in 
vogue: these subjects were dressed in all sorts of popular attractions,—comprising 
dexterously rather than solidly executed accessories, pretty faces of the ‘ Book of 
Beauty’ order, and sentiment which was as false as the execution. General 
reference to the theatre, that vilest of schools for artists, sufficed for nine out 
of ten painters. The ‘P-R. B.,’ more in fun than anything else, adopted a 
mystical signature, and were heartily abused for it; they set to work earnestly to 
consider how they might reform their own practice, which did but carry a little 
farther what William Henry Hunt and Mulready had already supported: the 
examples they chose were found in L. da Vinci, Titian, Raphael, and M. Angelo, 
all of whom in youth adopted the fullest and most painstaking studies. At the 
commencement of their careers they described themselves as beginners, and their 
practice as tentative ; they determined to be at least honest and faithful, and bore 
the brunt of a battle with public opinion, led, as it then was, by critics whose incom- 
petence was equal to their intolerance. ‘ Above all, says the above-cited authority 
for Hunt's views, ‘ they determined their pictures should mean something—be no 
longer false representations of sham sentiment, but express thought, feeling, and 
purpose of the painter's own mind, not a chromatic translation of a novelist or 
poet.’ ‘They put their fortunes on the cast, and might at least have claimed the 
indulgence which was due to an honest and earnest conviction.’ For many years 
they got neither indulgence nor justice. 

Having sold the picture from ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ Hunt started for 
himself, and worked hard on what may be called his first Pre-Raphaelite picture 
—‘ Rienzi vowing to avenge the Death of his Brother,’ which attracted great notice 
at the Academy in 1849. Out of the severe studies hitherto undertaken by our 
painters, nothing that was ‘pretty, or even little that was sweet, could be ex- 
pected to come ere they were well advanced. ‘Rienzi,’ accordingly, showed 
infinite industry, extraordinary vigour of conception, with brilliancy of colour, and was 
a crude effort of vast significance; the powers which were thus cultivated proved 
a prodigious advance in 1850 by means of ‘A converted British Family sheltering 
a Christian Missionary from the pursuit of the Druids.’ Apart from the occult 
protest and appeal which its subject implied, the execution of this work was 
solid, whereas that of its forerunner had been thin; its composition, although by 
no means perfect or thoroughly agreeable, was original; its powerful painting 
startled those who could not see that the energies and genius to which the 
whole was due, must by and by develope to something greater. Hunt could 
hardly be called a ‘painter’ in the strictest sense, until ‘Claudio and Isabella’ 
appeared in 1853; but Art-proper was obviously gaining influence on his mind, 
as his handicraft was maturing with ‘Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Proteus’ 
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(1851), and ‘ The Hireling Shepherd” (1852), which appeared successively at the 
Academy. ; 

The latter takes its stand in our memories as one of the few pictures by an 
Englishman which will be looked at by the future historian, when he inquires 
into the doings of our country in design and weighs them in the balance. 
By its means, as I think, Mr. Hunt attained the technical level on which he 
has since travelled; the picture of ‘The Finding of Our Saviour’ proved a 
direct extension of the principles, and a larger, but not more potent application 
of the genius which produced it. ‘The Claudio and Isabella,’ and ‘The Light 
of the World’ (1854), are richer in signs of divergent studies than growth 
in the technical part of our subject’s life’s doings; although, of course, neither 
of these works is less an illustration of what may be gained by earnest studies : 
advance is visible in both of them, but its extent is relatively less marked than 
before. ‘Our English Coasts’ (1853) is a charming picture, showing the appli- 
cation of principles of the kind which are in view to landscape, and, like the rest 
of Hunt's works, marked by sentiment for those who chose to seek it. Sentiment 
and symbolic allusions abound in ‘The Light of the World, because the theme 
itself is wrapped in symbols and the subject is a parable. The moralizing and 
admonitory vein which gave life to ‘The Hireling Shepherd, beat again in 
‘The Awakening Conscience.’ The sentiment of the design of the latter was as 
aptly, as pathetically, if not as obviously pronounced as in the former. The 
‘British public,’ long accustomed to tame illustrations of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield, 
stood at gaze before pictures which, so to say, struck deeper-toned chords of thought 
than were then commonly touched by painting. ‘The Awakening Conscience,’ which 
may be said to have continued and, with aptitude to the time, developed the English- 
ness of Hogarth moralising, was, as might be expected, zo¢ a popular picture. Never- 
theless, these works made profound impressions on all who looked for thought in Art, 
and justified, to that portion of the public at least, the award at Liverpool of two prizes 
to the painter for ‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia,’ and ‘ Claudio and Isabella, and a third 
prize, at Birmingham, for ‘Our English Coasts.’ The so-called middle-class of 
England has been that which has done the most for English art. While its social 
superiors ‘Prazsed’ Pietro Perugino, neglected Turner, let Wilson starve, and gave 
as much for a Gaspar Poussin as for a Raphael; the merchant princes bought of 
Turner, William Hunt, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti. That devotion to local truth, 
the natural mode of aspiration by a mind having convictions such as Holman 
Hunt’s, induced an Oriental journey, and the Biblical studies which were pronounced 
so distinctly by means of ‘ The Light of the World,’ ‘ The Hireling Shepherd,’ and 
‘The Awakening Conscience, were next to be exercised in full measure on the 
famous picture which was styled « The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ likewise 
on ‘ The Scapegoat.’ As we consider that Hunt has now attained the limit of that 
mental platform, has traversed that level stage of his life which he began with ‘ The 
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Hireling Shepherd,’ it will be well to look back over the years which were passed 
in the production of the before-mentioned works; doing this we shall not fail to 
see a peculiar characteristic of the painter, and what sort of a mind is his. Of 
his single-mindedness and devotion to principle, enumeration of the difficulties 
encountered in the execution of these works will suffice us as proofs. He sought 
the borders of the Dead Sea to illustrate the subject of ‘The Scapegoat ;’ the 
background of ‘ The Light of the World,’ a picture having a theme of no limited 
significance, was painted in the bitter nights of an English November by struggling 
lanthorn light; that of ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ in a field in a hot July; that of 
‘The Awakening Conscience’ in a mazson damnée; the windy cliffs of Sussex in 
autumn supplied the /oca/e for ‘Our English Coasts ; and the beech-woods of Kent 
in October the broad masses of foliage, solid trunks, and tall fern for ‘ Valentine and 
Proteus.’ This indicates a different order of studies than were once common, com- 
prising the making of a pretty sketch or two at leisure during summer rambles, and 
‘doing’ the rest in a snug studio at winter time. 

When ‘ The Finding of the Saviour’ was well advanced, Mr. Hunt returned 
to England and completed it.* The effect of its exhibition on the public mind is 
familiar to all. Ido not think he will do any more work of this sort; it requires 
little subtlety of observation to learn that his mind, although not progressing at an 
uniform rate, never returns on its course. I think that in what we have since had 
from him there are decided signs of wealth gathered in richer, if not such hardy 
studies, than those which circumstances hitherto compelled him to follow. The pres- 
sure of terrible sorrow was distinct in the choice of the subject for ‘ Isabella, or the 
Pot of Basil :’ in it the pallid light of a woeful experience may be found, such as 
made lurid the long-earned interval of rest which the artist seemed to have 
deserved, as his health required it, when ‘The Temple’ picture was complete. But, 
what concerns us most, in ‘ Isabella’ are clearly seen fruits of studies undertaken in 
association with, and under the influence of, that abundance of perfected Art which 
remains in Italy, and above all, in Florence ; where, stayed by necessity, he spent a 
certain time, and whence he sent more than one picture of subordinate character, 
ere (a considerable time since) he returned to Jerusalem, where he now labours, and 
is far advanced with a very important picture, which will certainly have a material 
effect on his reputation, as it is the expression of views that, although they are 
but developed from those above described, are due to convictions which have 


ripened, and studies which have been strenuous. 
: Freperic G. STEPHENS. 


* “THE PORTFOLIO’ is indebted to Mrs. Noseda, of 24 Wellington Street, Strand, for permission to 
copy the study, made in England for the principal group in ‘The Temple’ picture, and now in her pos- 
session ; likewise to Mr. Gambart, who has the copyright of the painting. The drawing was a keepsake from 
the artist to the late M. F. Halliday. 
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DRAWING BY MICHELANGELO.—LA MARCHESA DI PESCARA. 


HE drawing by Michelangelo, of which we give a reproduction this month, is in the 

collection of John Malcolm, Esgq., of Poltalloch. It is one of several drawings by this 

master which are commonly called, though not on certain evidence, portraits of Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara, the celebrated object of Michelangelo’s affection. 

Vittoria Colonna was born in 1490, and died at Rome in 1547. At four years old she 
was betrothed to the son of the Marquis of Pescara, a boy of the same age. They were 
married at seventeen, and their union was one of the tenderest affection. Both were well 
educated ; Vittoria had a good knowledge of Latin, and perfect command of her native Italian, 
both in prose and verse. During the long absences of her husband, who was frequently called 
away by war, she consoled herself with constant study and assiduous correspondence. After 
the battle of Pavia, the Italian princes who wished to draw the Marquis to their side offered 
him the crown of Naples. He hesitated, but a letter from his wife decided him. ‘It is not, 
she wrote, ‘ by the greatness of states or titles, but by virtue alone, that we can acquire that 
honour which it is a glory to leave to our descendants. For myself, I do not so much care 
to be the wife of a king as of the great commander who has conquered the greatest kings, 
not only by his valour in war, but by his magnanimity in peace.’ Pescara died soon after from 
the wounds which he had received at the battle of Pavia. Vittoria, who had set. out to join 
him, received the intelligence on her journey, and returned to Naples. 

‘We know not,’ says Grimm, ‘how she became acquainted with Michelangelo. She was 
not in Rome for the first time in 1536. She had been there as a young married woman with 
Pescara—her sun, as she calls him—to whom she had been betrothed in the cradle, and who was 
to die far from her. After his death she came again to Rome, when Clement VII. had to 


‘prevent her by force from taking the veil. He forbade the nuns to attire her for the ceremony. 


But she lived like a nun. She would hear nothing of splendid proposals of marriage. Then 


came the evils in Rome which her family brought upon the city; she offered her whole 


property to make amends for the losses. Then she went back to Ischia, where she had once 
lived so happily with Pescara. She was childless. From thenceforth, till 1536, she divided 
her time between Ischia and Naples. It seems that in this year she first became the friend of 
Michelangelo. .... Vittoria seems to have belonged to that class of women who, apparently 
with no will of their own, never seek to extort anything by force, and yet obtain everything 
which they place before them. How tenderly she exercised her authority over Michelangelo, 
who had never before been approached ; whom she now for the first time inspired with the 
happiness of yielding to a woman, and for whom she made the years which she passed at Rome 
a period of happiness such as he had never before known !’* 

Vasari says, ‘ Michelangelo sent a large number of his madrigals and sonnets to the most 
illustrious Marchesana di Pescara, receiving replies both in verse and prose from that lady, 
of whose genius he was as much enamoured as she of his. He designed for her a Pieta, with 
two angels of infinite beauty—an admirable work ; as is also a figure of Christ on the Cross, 
raising His head to heaven, and commending His spirit to the Father ; and one of our Saviour 
at the well with the woman of Samaria, both executed for the Marchesana.’ 

At the beginning of 1547 Vittoria’s strength failed. Dangerously ill, she was conveyed 
from her convent to the palace of Giuliano Cesarini. Michelangelo saw Vittoria up to the 
last. He was so affected by her death, that, as Condivi relates, he almost lost his senses. 
He once said to Condivi, years afterwards, that he repented nothing so much as having only 
kissed her hand, and not her forehead and cheeks also, when he went to her at her last hour. 


* Life of Michelangelo. By Herman Grimm. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. London, Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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TO A PAINTER. 


RIEND, in whom ancient stems of note, 
The Mowbray and Fitzalan, meet, 
Who work’d their wills and held their own 
Since first the shatter’d English throne 
Gave the stern Norman surer seat: 


Wild days of castle-buttress’d crag, 
And long-roof’d abbey in the dell, 

Blue flash of steel-clad war, with gay 

Pennons toss’d foamlike o’er the fray, 
And woodland visionary cell, 


And the fresh face of holy art :— 
Another task our times pursue 

Than Europe’s in her youthful age! 

Yet from the past our heritage 
Descends ; we are not wholly new. 


Nature and Man, two streams from one, 
Feed us with knowledge; and her powers 
Flow into us, and brace the mind: 
Yet most we owe to what our kind 
Has done or thought in earlier hours ; 


For heart to heart speaks closest, best. 
Nér has man higher task than he 
Who from old treasures flung away 
Creates new beauty for to-day, 
And heirlooms for the far to-be. 


Then at thy noble function toil, 

Thine own, not what the ancients tried ; 
Let the pure form in clearness grow, 
The happy tints contrasting glow, 

Till all be fix’d and glorified. 


A narrow field the men of old 

With heaven’s own hues and forms inlaid; 
Their’s, the strict end to teach the soul: 
Our’s, freed from outward-set control, 

To face all Nature, unafraid. 


Their partial range of perfect skill 

Enlarge to fit our wider aim, 
And through the pleased eye touch the heart ; 
Scaling the hard-won heights of art, 

And adding honour to thy name. 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ABOUT KIDS. 


VER since men began to observe the ways of animals, and this is going very far back 
into the past, for mankind has loved and studied animals from its earliest infancy, they 
have recognised some marked moral characteristics as belonging in quite a special sense to 
each of the species which they knew. In the old fables which have come down to us 
through various transformations, the animals are, as it were, so many well-known characters 
in a little drama, each character being strongly marked by one or two striking traits which 
are never forgotten, and which universal consent has accepted as typically accurate. In the 
medieval fable this dramatic arrangement of the animals most familiar to the people of 
Western Europe takes its most clear and perfect form. The animals become, severally, 
personages with names, and a style suitable to their supposed rank in the animal hierarchy. 
Neither the narrators of medieval fable, nor their hearers, ever seem to have imagined the 
possible objection that there might be a variety of character amongst animals of one species. 
They simply took the species as a whole, fixed upon one salient characteristic, and gave this 
salient characteristic as the whole nature of the typical bear, or fox, or cat, who became 
Monsieur Berenger, or Maitre Renard, or Madame Tibert. Then with the characters obtained 
by this process, they made up their little play, which had the immense advantage of simple 
dramatis persone, easily remembered, each strikingly unlike every other, and, therefore, easily 
grasped by the popular intelligence and retained by the popular memory. 

Now, this way of estimating the characters of animals is not a bad way to begin with, 
but it is altogether rudimentary. It is true, to a certain extent, that every animal is marked 
by some one of those characteristics which are to be found in the manifold nature of man ; 
but no one who had studied animals could be entirely satisfied with such a rough indication 
of one salient attribute as a description of animal character. For example, in popular fable 
and tradition, the unlucky goat always stands for uncleanness, on account of an unfortunate 
musk-like odour, extremely powerful, and to us certainly most disagreeable, but which may 
be tolerable enough to organs differently constituted. This is man’s way of settling the position 
of his fellow-creatures ; he dislikes the smell of the goat, and accuses the animal of exceptional 
impurity, which accusation is otherwise utterly unfounded. It is to be regretted that we 
cannot learn the goat’s opinion concerning the odour of man, for there is no doubt that man 
has a very strong odour, and one which is most offensive to many animals. It has been 
remarked farther, by naturalists, that this odour is not diminished by cleanliness, but is 


inherent in man’s very constitution. I think, then, that this question of odour, as affecting 
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the character of the goat, had better be left out of our calculations altogether, for there is 
nothing positive about an odour; it is merely a matter of relation between our olfactory nerves 
and the fine floating particles which excite them. The scent of carrion is unpleasant to me, 
but it is certainly not unpleasant to my dog; and he is quite as good a judge as I am, nay, 

probably even by far the better judge of the two, for his sense of scent is incomparably more 
exquisite, more true, more critical, more refined, and more reliable than mine. He can follow 
me through fields and woods, across a thousand contradictory scents, by the sole guidance of 
his nose ; and I could not follow him a single yard by the help of my nose. Let us, therefore, 
learn a certain modesty in judging of other beings, which, though so near to us, and so much 
beneath us as it seems, and so entirely in our power, live in truth in so many different 
worlds. The goat lives in goat-world, the dog lives in dog-world, the donkey in donkey- 
world. What I should like to do for myself and the reader, if it were possible, would be to 
get a true glimpse or two of each of these strange worlds, so different from ours, and so difficult 
for the wisest of us to understand. 

Thackeray used to contemn the indifference of certain wealthy families (who in this 
differed most widely from the lady who is the head of English society) for everything that 
concerned their servants. Not to know, or care anything about the poor people who live 
under our roofs, and do our work for us, and spare us every day a thousand annoyances, 
hindrances, and delays; making life quite smooth and easy for us, so that we have leisure 
both for study and for amusement ; not to know or care anything about these people, to whose 
faithful service we owe so much (and we are often ignorant even of their very names), seemed 
to Thackeray a sort of plague-spot in our society, and a grievous scandal and wrong. In the 
same way I have often thought, whilst noticing the stupid and cruel way in which animals are 
treated ; the almost constant habit of using them: merely as things, and not as if they had 
the feelings and characters of individual beings, that we have other servants besides human 
ones, who deserve more consideration than they get. 

Of goats in their maturity, we shall have much to say in another chapter; but for the 
present I content myself with speaking of them in their infancy or kidhood. The main 
characteristic of the kid, considered individually,is his very remarkable precocity, and the 
surprising readiness with which he adapts himself to his new situation, and acquires the 
knowledge necessary to it. Early on some April morning, let us suppose, he finds his 
way into the world, just as the sun is beginning to drink the dew from the early flowers. 
For the first quarter of an hour he is uncomfortable enough, and looks, as he lies on the 
ground, from right to left in an unsteady and uncertain manner, his general appearance 
reminding one of a half-drowned rat still giddy from the effects of asphyxia. After a while, 
however, he gets up and tries to walk about a little; at first, not elegantly, but somewhat 
after the manner of a school-boy upon stilts. For the moment the poor kid is a type of 
weakness and inexperience; he staggers about like a kid inebriated, and hits his muzzle 
against any obstacle that may come in his way. He rapidly, however, in kid-fashion, 
acquires the precious science of perspective, and sufficiently explains to himself what those 
marvellous patches of colour all about him stand for. Very soon, of course, by the infallible 
instinct of nature, he finds his way to the maternal teat, and gets his first long, refreshing, 
strengthening draught of milk. The good that first drink does to a young kid is magical. 
After it he makes his first caper—the first of ten thousand capers—and becomes a new being. 
He begins to explore things, to wander about his mother’s legs, which at first appear to him 
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only in the light of pillars supporting a great milk-cistern, and to make acquaintance with his 
brothers or sisters, if he has any. 

And now begins that beautiful fraternal life of the young kid than which nothing in 
nature is more lovely. Suppose a litter of three kids all together. Of all types of 
tender brotherhood and sisterhood I think they are the most perfect. I knew a Scotchman 
who always called his children his kids, which, I believe, is not an uncommon practice 
in the south of Scotland and in Ireland; and since I have become more familiar with 
the ways of animals, the idea of kid life seems to me not at all a bad one to set 
before young -children. With all the eloquence of gesture, and of the most beautiful 
grouping possible, three kids of the same litter continually express the fulness of fraternal 
affection. Why they love each other so very dearly, and as soon as they first really 
see each other, is one of the divine mysteries of the instincts, but it is so; there is no 
doubt or. question about it. Their life is a sweet alternation of play and rest, play and 
rest, play together and rest together; nor can play more joyous, or rest more perfect, be 
found in all the realm of nature. 

In their grouping, merely from the instinct of imitation, and, of course, without the 
slightest intention or conscious preference, they constantly arrange themselves with a 
wonderful and beautiful symmetry. If there are two kids, one puts himself in a certain 
position, looking, let us say, from the left of the spectator to his right; in this case 
the other is pretty sure to come and put himself exactly in the same attitude, but looking 
from right to left. If there are three kids, the third will make a centre-piece of himself, 
whilst the two others group instinctively as symmetrical supports. I have seen a hundred 
natural groupings of this kind invented by three kids which belonged to me last year, 
all of which were quite symmetrical enough in arrangement for the severest Greek orna- 
mentation, and yet perfectly free and natural at the same time. Not even the most 
studied arrangements of the dance exhibit combinations more gracefully and artistically 
perfect. 

Like all young things, kids are extremely inquisitive; and whenever one of them 
thinks it has made a discovery, the others always immediately determine to find out all 
about the new subject of interest. In my goat-house there is a hay-rack, placed low 
enough to be conveniently accessible for the full-grown animals, but rather high for 
young kids who are supposed to be nurtured on the maternal milk. One of the kids, 
in the spirit of exploration which characterises them, put its fore-paws against the wall, 
and got its head level with the bottom of the rack; on which another, desiring to imitate 
the first, in exactly the same place, could only manage it by getting on his brother’s 
back. The same desire took possession of their sister, who got upon the back of number 
two. It is evident that only the first of the three could reach the hay, so that the 
two others remained in a state of unavailing aspiration. They reminded me of the con- 
sequences of imitation in literature and the fine arts. An original artist has access for 
himself to nature, but his imitators think to get at the hay by climbing upon his back, 
which is just the way ot to get at it. There is plenty of it to right and left, if 


they would go to it for themselves. 

Sometimes the experiments made by a set of inquisitive kids must of necessity be 
‘successive. For example, if there is a basket in the place which will hold one of them, 
and no more, the others watch him with great interest ; and as soon as he jumps out (which 
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he is never very long in doing), the others inevitably jump in and out again by turns. 
A game of this kind will last till one of the kids has a new suggestion to make, which 
his brethren are sure to adopt; for they are always very ready in adopting any suggestion 
which promises a variety in their amusements. It became the fashion one day amongst 
my kids to carry a little sprig of green between the lips; and a very pretty fashion it 
was, from a painter’s point of view, as it supplied a most refreshing touch of colour 
amongst the blacks and greys. There is a certain impudence and fearlessness about 
kids which is often both laughable and charming. One day, whilst I was at work sketch- 
ing, the kids took it into their heads to try to upset my seat by getting under it, and 
lifting me up with their not very Samson-like shoulders. This they tried in turn; but, 
not being powerful enough to succeed, turned their attention to my great dog, who lay by me 
contemplating their gambols with a sort of half tolerance mingled with disdain. First one 
kid came up to Tom, and brought his tiny visage in contact with Tom’s astonished 
physiognomy; then another tried the same experiment; and finally, of course, the third 
tried it. At last the dog’s dignity could stand it no longer, and he rushed out of the 
place, not trusting himself to refrain from using his mighty jaws, which would have crushed 
a kid’s head like a nut-shell. 

Most young things (young crocodiles and some other reptiles excepted) appear to be 
reservoirs of pent-up natural energy that finds vent in irrepressible gambols. Of all active 
young creatures intimately known to me,:kids are the most active. When they seem to be 
perfectly still and reasonable, a spring is touched, and they bound straight up as if the 
earth had suddenly become elastic and thrown them towards the sky like projectiles. They 
pass from moods of venturesome and reckless frolic to moods of extreme caution. When 
in the latter, they studiously examine some object in the place where they are confined, and 
the boldest of them approaches it first, ready, however, to withdraw upon any appearance 
of danger. The others follow behind, at regular intervals. In all this they are doing in 
play what they will have to do in earnest in after life. The gambols prepare them for the 
bold leaping amongst rocks and precipices, whilst the “/aireur work prepares them for the 
duty of a prudent sentinel when the wolves are near in the mysterious and deceptive moonlight. 

If kids compose beautifully in action, I think they do so still more beautifully in re- 
pose. The expression of fraternal trust and affection is strongest, by far, in their moments 
of perfect rest. They lay their heads upon each other’s bodies, as upon pillows, and pass 
in an instant to the land of innocent dreams where, no doubt, they play over again, in 
fancy, the wild gambols that have brought them this sweet weariness. The attitudes of 
rest are varied beyond all imagination of painter or of poet, and often quaintly original to 
a degree which no invention could suggest. What they express most commonly is mutuality, 
the interchange of the same offices of kindness and perfect trust. Kids have a way of com- 
posing themselves symmetrically in repose as they have in active recreation, so that the 
designers of classic panels for some sylvan temple or retreat, would have little else to do 
than to copy their natural groupings in order to produce works quite in harmony with the 
symmetrical classic taste. The heads have an inevitable way of clustering together, and the 
throat of one kid is always sure to lie across the neck of another. If there are three, the 
heads often make three steps from the ground upwards; one lying on the ground itself 
the other two rising behind it, something like the heads of clerk, curate, and preacher, in 
an old-fashioned English church. 
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In conclusion, I should say that kids are typical of two things mainly, innocent gaiety 
and fraternal affection. One is accustomed to consider them pretty, and no doubt they 
produce on the mind a complex effect which we call prettiness, but it would be difficult 
to prove to any one who did not love them, that they possessed the attributes of beauty. 
Few young animals are really beautiful, though most of them are extremely interesting. 
Beauty appears to have been reserved for the perfected form, whilst the immature form has 
to be satisfied with a sort of hint of it, or approximation to it. The head of.the kid is 
more beautiful than that of the mature animal, but its body is, in truth, very ungainly. I 
have never seen this ungainliness more strikingly exemplified than when young kids tried to 
stand on a waxed floor, as slippery as ice, but this awkwardness has a certain charm, and 
attaches us to young animals by its expression of weakness, immaturity, and imperfection. 
Much of the imperfection in the form of kids is compensated for, or disguised, by beautiful 
markings in the colouring of the hair. No animal affords finer studies of black and white, 
variegated by delicate warm and cold greys. Lines of white are often sharply reserved, 
especially down each side of the face, and on other parts of the body there are fanciful 
patches, or soft gradations of a kind often quite as delightful to a painter as the beautiful 
markings of creatures much more elegantly constructed. And although a kid is decidedly 
not elegant in form, it is quite as much so as a foal even of the most distinguished race. 
In both these animals the only really beautiful part is the head, and we accept the rest 
with a sort of hopeful indulgence with which is mingled not a little tenderness of affection 
like that we have for the imperfect language of young children. The heads of kids often 
remind us of the beautiful heads of deer. There is a sweetness, a refinement about them 
which disappears later, besides which the head of a kid is more intelligent than that of the 
mature animal, the forehead is larger in proportion; and the eyes, though not so brilliant 
and decided in their colouring, are better placed, and have not that vacant expression they 
often acquire in maturity. The extreme mobility of the ears, which are often extremely 
beautiful both in shape and texture, and lined with a delicate fur, adds greatly to the live- 
liness of the expression. Kids have a sharp, wide-awake look which not unfrequently 
degenerates into blank stupidity in the mature animal. The same thing may be observed 
sometimes in the human race; amongst the heavy, stolid races of mankind the children seem 
more intelligent than their parents, but gradually lose this intelligence (which is mere live- 
liness) as they grow older, duller, and less easily moved or awakened. It would be easy to 
criticise the kid’s mouth, and if any one chose to affirm that the projections of the lower 
jaw, and the flattening about the nostrils, were ungraceful, it would be in vain to argue the 
point, yet in this, as in so many other things, nature produces a pretty and harmonious 
whole by parts which, taken separately, are not absolutely in accordance with our precon- 
ceived notions of beauty. I think it might be argued, however, that the delicately-cut 
openings of the nostrils themselves and the sharp line between them, and the projected 
curve of the lip, are beautiful, at any rate in the best examples. 

If you pass from the head to the body you can scarcely fail to admire the fawn-like 
beauty of the neck, and a fine curve in it often seen from behind. In the mature animal 
the neck becomes more nearly horizontal, and much less graceful, so that the head is not 
carried so elegantly. ‘There is a mixture of elegance and pride (if so utterly innocent a 
creature as a kid could feel anything like pride) in the way it holds its head, especially in 
the attitude of attention; and much of this is due to the position of the neck, often nearly 
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vertical, with a sharp little curve where it joins the skull, which gives a valuable accent in 
a drawing. The body has no beauty of form, it is too thin for that; and the legs are 
mere stilts, as awkward as legs can be; but we forget these deficiencies entirely for the sake 
of the exquisite maiveté which marks every movement of the creature, and which attaches us 
to it from the first. No one who has the genuine love of animals can resist the attractive- 
ness of kids; and when once you love them their shapelessness is utterly forgotten. You 
may prove that they are ugly by logic, but you feel that they are loveable and delightful, 
and by a common confusion you say that they are beautiful. And in the strictest truth 
they ave beautiful, not, however, with the beauty which a designer or a sculptor specially 
cares for, but with that which a painter loves. The goat, in all the stages of his existence, 
is especially a painter’s animal. No creature surpasses him in the pictorial beauty of his 
hair. For sharp and brilliant contrasts, fine markings, soft gradations, rich varieties of warm 
and cold greys, the covering of the goat incomparably surpasses that of every other domestic 
animal, whilst its texture is tempting in the extreme. In kids you have all this beauty with 
a freshness and newness which is their own. As there is a perfection of unspoiled newness 
in the thin, rosy, delicately-marked skin of a baby’s fingers, so the kid possesses a fur quite 
fresh from the stores of Nature, with the curve of every hair in crisp perfection, exactly in 
its right place. How snowy the white is! how intensely sable the black! how delicately 
opportune the sprinkling of badger-like greys! how fine the thin pencillings where the hair 
is glossy and close! how full and rich the shadowy colour where it is tufted! 

I have not space to say much about kids and the poets; but it is clear that the poets 
have always loved them, and spoken of them tenderly as amongst the most innocent and 
happy things in the sylvan and pastoral world. The gods loved kids, too, but in a manner 
which perpetually led to their death on the altar by the hand of some sacrificing priest. How 
could he bear, I wonder, to see the warm, innocent blood trickling red over the altar’s edge? 
The most innocent things were ever chosen to propitiate the angry gods, and bear the load 
of human iniquity—not fierce wolves, nor cunning foxes, nor serpents with poisonous fangs, 
but tender-hearted, faithful doves, and pure white lambs, and playful, fraternal kids. 

I think there ought to be, in every house where there are children, some picture or print 
representing young kids nestling close to each other, their heads reposing on each other, in 
that sweet peace of their mutual tenderness and trust. We English people have been accused 
of having weaker fraternal feeling than any other race; and it is said that the feeling, weak 
as it is already, is becoming feebler still by a gradual atrophy and decline. _ If this is so, the 
fact is a melancholy one, and we need a lesson from the kids. Liberty and equality may be 
unattainable dreams, but we may realise fraternity. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 
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XXII.—JOHN GILBERT. 
(; EN1IUS—a term misapplied and ill understood—seems on the whole aptly 


to designate the works of the artist to whom attention is now invited. 

Mr. John Gilbert is endowed with creative power; he strikes out into 
adventurous paths ; he has an imagination which, if unruly, is original ; an invention 
which, while courting eccentricity, is never guilty of common-place. The lives of 
artists with talents not to be extinguished seem ever to repeat the same story. 
Thus Mr. Gilbert, like other self-sustained men, has formed his own style: he 
never entered an Academy ; the only instruction he received was in the form of a 
few lessons from the late George Lance, the fruit-painter. School-days over, the 
youth was placed at a business-house in the City, where, instead of buckling down, 
he got into trouble by sketching on the office paper. After two years of irksome 
servitude, Gilbert was pronounced wholly unfit for business. Thereupon he turned 
his back upon trade, and betook himself to art. Having failed to obtain admission 
to the schools of the Royal Academy, he set about teaching himself. 

Mr. Gilbert is more indebted to the old masters than to our modern painters. 
Looking around among contemporaries, it may be possible to trace analogies between 
Gilbert, Cattermole, Decamps, and Doré. Yet any resemblance among these several 
masters arises not from conscious copyism, but rather from kindred imaginations, 
and from study of such master-works in past times as best minister to the needs of 
men too original to be servile, and yet not too proud to take help from the strong. 
John Gilbert is not an imitator—scarcely a revivalist ; and yet there can be little 
doubt whence he has borrowed many of his ideas: sometimes he is indebted to 
Rubens, often to Rembrandt, occasionally possibly to Velasquez. But though he 
may borrow, he seldom steals; what he takes he turns to good account. John 
Gilbert, it is well known, has worked hard in illustration of the passing topics of 
the day; and yet when, as in the Water-colour Gallery, he can choose his incident, 
and play with a subject according to his natural bent, it is easy to see with what 
gladness escape is effected from present times, and with how much ardour he 
rushes into the picturesque, shadowy ages of the past. His warriors are not from 
Aldershot or Wimbledon ; his horsemen march for tournament or meet for single 
combat : neither are the trappings span new, as in the hawking-parties of Frederick 
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Tayler. His outlaws are as old as Robin Hood; his bandits might figure in the 
pictures of Salvator Rosa; and his pageants, are they not chronicled in the pages of 
Froissart ? The illustration prefixed to this paper, kindly furnished by the artist 
himself,—knights armour-clad, mounted on steeds of proud mane, indignant nostril, 
and mouth impatient of the bit—is a drawing specially characteristic of the artist's 
manner. 

John Gilbert might belong to the age of chivalry, his style is congenial to the 
tastes of an antiquary; and thus between his art and the picturesque romances of Sir 
Walter Scott there is kindred spirit. In the pictures of the one as in the pages of 
the other, we stumble in the foreground over old armour, espy in the corner a 
cabinet, in the background a tapestry; and yet the old place is not given over. to 
desolation, for the baron, the master of the hall, is proudly seated at the table. It 
is to be further noted, that the books which Gilbert loves to paint from are seldom 
of the present century. He throws himself back into ages of knight-errantry, as 
solemnly caricatured by Cervantes; he depicts the manners and costumes. of 
England in the time of bluff King Hal; he giories in the battles of Henry IV. 
as dramatised by Shakespeare. And all this a chronicler living in the nineteenth 
century does with the resource of an antiquary and the ready pencil of an artist 
sketching on the spot. 

The works of John Gilbert may, for analytic criticism, be briefly considered 
under the several heads of invention, composition, colour, light, shade, and 
execution. The artist has the faculty of thinking out his subject at the end of 
his pencil; he extemporises on paper as a musician does on the piano: a theme 
given, he can reduce it to form; a narrative read, he at once knows how best a 
picture can be made. His fertility of pictorial invention is inexhaustible. This 
amazing fertility may have proved a snare; an artist falls into the way of putting 
together pictures without premeditation, as Pope wrote trippingly because the 
metre came. Painters, like writers, make short cuts to save time; they fall into 
formulas to economise intellectual force; fingers get into the way of working auto- 
matically faster than the brain can-coin ideas—thus overtaxed artists in these 
high-pressure times repeat: themselves. Gilbert has suffered from this state of 
things. . Thus it may with reason be objected that the formulas upon which he 
works are too obvious, that they become trite by reiteration, that little time has 
been spared for that last art which is the disguise of art. John Gilbert is the ‘Fa 
Presto’ of the day—a term applied to the brilliant improvisation of an Italian 
painter in the decadence: ‘We have learnt,’ said Vasari, ‘the means whereby 
in a morning to- complete what our predecessors took a month to accomplish.’ 
The methods on which our English extemporist relies are obvious. Concentration 
is the secret of his compositions; the forces are not scattered ; the actors are planted 
on the stage in. compact groups; the eye, if led off through curiosity into odd 
corners, settles back to the centre at last; the action seldom falls short of a climax. 
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And yet no man throws into his scheme bolder accident or incident. This dramatist 
is adroit in episode ; in other words, while he indulges in bye-play, he takes care not 
to dissipate his main plot. His basis of composition is sure, because it rests on 
geometric form and proportion; an assassination is arranged in a circle, a marriage 
takes the form of an ellipse, a banquet may be best managed in an oblong, a 
coronation naturally suggests a pyramid. John Gilbert, in short, knows exactly 
what to do with a picture, and he does it; if he find it going wrong, he puts it 
right. He works with definite purpose, he is perfect master of method. 

The concentration which clenches Mr. Gilbert’s composition of form controls 
the other elements in his pictures. Thus light, shade, and colour, are brought into 
unity, are reduced to obedience to the governing idea; no one element is allowed 
to break into rebellion. This power of control is always a proof of a clear 
intellect and strong will. Weak artists fritter away force; vigorous painters such 
as Gilbert put the utmost possible strength into the smallest possible compass. 
The secret of this strength is that every part shall enhance the pictorial effect 
of the whole. Thus, in the works of this painter, art-composition enters just as 
much into light, shade, and colour, as into form. A definite plan governs all, 
from the first touch to the last. And this grammar of art, syntax or prosody of 
pictorial composition, Mr. Gilbert owes in good measure to the Dutch masters. 
‘ Painters,’ says Reynolds, ‘go to Holland as to a grammar-school.’ Mr. Gilbert, 
however, had a greatness of intent which could not limit itself to the small scale 
of Teniers and Ostade; hence, for largeness of manner, he took counsel of Rubens 
and Rembrandt, and, especially for landscape, collated passages from Salvator Rosa, 
Titian, and even Poussin. Thus, in some sense, Gilbert’s method is eclectic; 
with this difference, however, that he sticks to the spirit and not to the letter. 
Pictures could be named which might have_been painted in the dark old mill, 
lighted by a hole in the roof, which served Rembrandt for a studio; again may be 
recalled a group of children bearing grapes, almost a fasticcio of Rubens; or, 
perchance, Monks in a Refectory, more highly wrought than Cattermole, rougher 
in texture, richer in colour than Lewis, nobler in naturalism than Teniers, Ostade, 
or Steen. Mr. Gilbert is identified with styles most diverse, mainly because he 
understands the principles which underlie all styles. 

Mr. Gilbert is known as a painter in oils, a painter in water-colours, and a 
draughtsman on wood. He exhibited, when under twenty, oil-pictures in the British 
Institution and the Academy. But the painter's posthumous fame will rest more 
securely on his water-colour drawings. Mr. Gilbert was elected an Associate of the 
Old Water-colour Society in 1852, and was made a full member the following 
season. During the last ten years he has exhibited in that Society eighty-four draw- 
ings, studies, and sketches. ‘These works have been no less remarkable for execution 
than conception; the handling is more or.less borrowed from the engraver's art, 
the outlines might be put in with a pen, the shadows are hatched or crossed as on 
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a wood-block ; sometimes, indeed, it might be imagined that Rembrandt had etched 
the drawing and Rubens supplied the colour, even though inky. The dexterity 
gained is still more conspicuous in the artist's countless woodcuts, the lines are so 
managed in curve and character as to express undulation in surface, diversity in 
texture, and even to suggest variety in colour. The handling on some of these 
woodcuts is magnificent. When, more than a quarter of a century ago, an illustrated 
paper was started, which, to keep pace with the passing events of the day, had to 
work the wood-block with type in the printing-press, John Gilbert was the man for 
the occasion. The multitude of drawings thrown off has but few parallels; Turner 
made 19,000, now the property of the nation; Gustave Doré is supposed to have 
executed 200,000. John Gilbert has the special facility of drawing direct on the 
wood without a previous study ; and just as a trained press-man sends to the printer 
an article when the ink is scarcely dry on the paper, so Gilbert throws off designs 
while the engraver’s boy is waiting at the door. The illustrator of a popular paper 
may be compared to a public orator; the designs of the one as the words of the 
other are within a few hours sown broadcast over the whole world. The manner of 
John Gilbert is precisely suited to such work; a certain swagger, which may detract 
from the sobriety and dignity of history, gives just the right importance to a civic 
ceremony—a banquet at the Mansion House.. Happy the Lord Mayor's show 
which comes under the pencil of Gilbert; an alderman loses all suspicion of the 
shop-counter, and stands forth in the stately proportion of a burgomaster or 
gonfalonier. There are among illustrators, as among scribblers, penny-a-liners, but 
Gilbert will take rank side by.side with the standard authors of our times. The 
genius of two men has been brought into light through the illustrated literature of 
the day—that of John Leech and that of John Gilbert. 

John Gilbert is emphatically picturesque; he possibly holds in contempt the 
_ connoisseurship which prates of ideal form and classic beauty: if asked for his 
antiques, he might, with Rembrandt, point to old-armour, tapestries and costumes. 
Whatever he touches he ennobles : a beggar comes from his easel the patriarch of 
poverty ; he ‘improves an accident intq a beauty, and gives importance to a trifle.’ 
Neither can be forgotten the artist's grand treatment of landscape: in the British 
Institution may be recalled a woodland scene with timber-waggon, powerful and 
brilliant, as if Linnell and Rembrandt had combined forces. It may be said there 
is something historic in such landscapes; they carry a venerable age, not by reason 
of broken battlement or ivy-mantled tower, but in the very lineaments of rocks 
and trees, grown old in watching over the drama of humanity. Lamartine said, 
when among the Cedars of Lebanon, there are trees which have outlived dynasties ; 
such trees stand ‘in the designs of Gilbert and Doré as figures, characters. Gilbert 
makes his whole picture speak ; he is not only painter but actor; and nature, and 
human nature, are his stage properties. 

J. Beavincton ATKINSON. 
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REDUCTION IN AUTOTYPE OF A RED CHALK DRAWING BY 
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LAZARUS.—DRAWING BY MICHELANGELO. 


HE drawing of the figure of Lazarus by Michelangelo has an interesting history of its 
own, and is justly considered one of the treasures in the fine collection of drawings in 
the British Museum. It will at once be seen that it is a study for the famous picture in the 
National Gallery. The origin of that work is well known. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici (after- 
wards Pope Clement VII.) desired, when Archbishop of Narbonne, to have two pictures for the 
Cathedral of that city, and commissioned Raphael to paint the ‘ Transfiguration,’ and Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ which, being intended as companions, were to be 
both of one size. Grimm says, in his Life of Michelangelo,‘ The commission was given to 
Sebastiano through Michelangelo’s instrumentality. Michelangelo drew the cartoon. We do 
not find it especially mentioned when he was engaged in this work; but as the time 
thoroughly coincides, and there appears nothing else which could have employed him through 
the winter of 1517-8 in Rome, we may speak with some certainty. He certainly drew the 
figure of Lazarus—a separate sketch of which is preserved ; but he also designed the entire 
composition, which is completely conceived and arranged in his style... . In the front, 
on the right of the picture, sits Lazarus. Just awakened from the sleep of death, and 
still partly in a vague state of bewilderment, he endeavours to tear from him the linen 
bandages with which he is enveloped. Around him, men are busily anxious to undertake 
this trouble; but Lazarus, like a man freeing himself from imprisonment, pulls away with his 
right hand the clothes from his left arm, while with the toes of his right foot he tears the 
bandages which encircle the left knee. This movement proclaims, at the first glance, Michel- 
angelo’s share in the picture, for no other would have devised it, or executed it with such life.’ 
It may be mentioned that M. F. de Conches—a gentleman residing in Paris, and the 
possessor of a most remarkable collection of autographs—has in his possession an autograph 
letter of Michelangelo to Sebastiano del Piombo on the subject of this design. 


THE AUTOTYPE PROCESS. 


HE reproduction by photography of the colouring of nature was once called a desideratum. 

It may now, with more propriety, probably, be called a dream. The nearest approach, 
judging by our present lights, that we are likely to make to this result, is that obtained by 
the Autotype process, to which I propose to devote the present article. 

It gives us at least monochromatic colour, enables us to reproduce a fac-simile in colour, 
as in lines and light and shade, of any drawing in which one pigment only has been used, 
be it red or black chalk, sepia, Indian ink, bistre, common ink, in short any colouring matter, 
or tint that can be incorporated with gelatine. Now, though this is very far from a realisation 
of their aim who have toiled at the imitation of natural colours by photography, it is a 
result of immense importance for the reproduction of drawings, in which the colour is of 
great artistic importance, and materially influences both style and treatment. It is only 
when we have examined the magnificent series of such fac-similes, including all that is most 
precious in the priceless public collections of drawings at Florence, Venice, Milan, Vienna, 
Bale, and Paris, reproduced by the indefatigable enterprise of Adolphe Braun at Dornach, that 
we can appreciate the vast importance of the Autotype process to the future of fine-art 
education, and the boons it has already bestowed on lovers of such art, in a branch of 
it hitherto practically out of the reach of all but millionnaires. 

This is but one field of the Autotype. It has open to it another, as wide, and not less 
fruitful, in the reproduction of drawings of the time, pictures, rare engravings, and prints from 
ordinary negatives. 
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Besides its power of reproducing monochromatic colour, the Autotype process has another 
immense advantage over ordinary photographic processes. As far as we can form a judgment, 
its productions are, humanly speaking, as permanent as the pigments employed in them; and 
many of those most used in drawing, as lamp black, red or black chalk, and Indian ink, 
are among the most permanent known to art. There is no reason, according to the most 
competent chemical judgments, to think Autotypes more perishable than engravings. The 
printer’s ink determines, in fact, the life of both. 

Having set forth the two great distinctive features of the Autotype, let us here say so 
much of the process as is necessary to understand how these long-sought advantages of 
colour—monochromatic at least—and durability have been obtained. We have not room 
here to review the many gradual steps by which, like almost all inventions, this attained its 
present position. They are carefully detailed in the Manual published by the Autotype 
Company.* 

The basis of the process is the action of light on bichromate of potass in contact with 
organic matter. Coat a paper with a mixture of this bichromate and gelatine. Expose it 
to the light under a photographic negative, in a common photographic printing frame, 
Where the light reaches the coated paper freely (¢.¢. in the high lights of the negative, which 
are the extreme darks of the picture to be printed), the bichromatised gelatine becomes 
insoluble. Where the light is entirely shut out from the coated paper (z.¢. in the deepest 
darks of the negative, which are the brightest lights of the picture to be printed), the 
bichromatised gelatine remains perfectly soluble, and may be entirely washed away. In 
the half tones (to be reversed, be it remembered, for negative and picture, by reading half 
light in negative for half dark in picture, and vice versd), insolubility is attained, or solubility 
preserved, in proportion to the degree in which light is shut out from or let in to the coating 
of bichromatised gelatine, 

Now mix a pigment with your gelatine, and your lights, darks, and half tones, are at 
once translated into gradations of that pigment, be it red or black chalk, sepia, Indian ink, 
common ink, bistre, or what you will. 

The practical difficulty in this process was to preserve the half tones of the printed 
picture till they could be fixed on some durable support, They were floated away in the 
washing process necessary to get rid of the soluble parts of the print—its lights. It was 
Mr. Joseph Swan, an inventive chemist of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who so far overcame this 
difficulty as to make the process commercially workable; but it was rendered practically and 
generally available by the patents of Mr. J. R. Johnson, the Chemical Director of the 
Autotype Company. Mr. Johnson has devised a new and highly improved pigment paper; 
has discovered that when an Autotype print is impressed on this paper it may be attached 
to a permanent backing, or support, without any cement. If this backing (a plate of zinc, 
glass, porcelain, &c.) be coated with a fatty substance (infusible at the temperature of the 
water used for washing away the soluble coating, but fusible at a somewhat higher point), the 
picture film may be readily detached from the backing. All that is necessary is, that it 
should be mounted on properly prepared paper by any of the many colloidst that may 
be used for the purpose. 

The Autotype process of printing, preparing, and mounting an impression, though it 
take some time to describe, is, in practice, both easy and simple. The best way to understand 
it is to go to 36 Rathbone Place on a Friday, on which day, Phoebus permitting, the process 
is shown to all comers. Here the student may follow the production of an Autotype, from 
the insertion of the pigment paper in the printing frame till the dry print on its enamelled 
paper is detached from the ‘permanent backing,’ or plate, which has given it cohesion while 
the soluble portions of coloured gelatine were being washed away. We have said that the 
process is permanent, humanly speaking. This is strictly true. In the ordinary photographs 


* At their London head-quarters, 36 Rathbone Place. See Manual, pp. 7-11. 
+ Gums or glues,—means of stickiness, in tact. 
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produced by aid of silver and toned by agency of gold, wash the chemicals out with what 
care we may, it is practically impossible to secure such a thorough purification as will ensure 
the print against first turning yellow and then gradually fading, under the sulphurous influ- 
ences of our carbon-impregnated atmosphere, In the Autotype process, if the pigment be 
inert, z.¢. chemically harmless, the gelatine that is mixed with it maybe relied on. It is not 
soluble gelatine, liable to change from damp, but gelatine made insoluble by its combination 
with an earthy basis. Dr. Markham* has aptly compared the Autotypic medium of re- 
production to transparent leather or vellum, known, by the illuminated manuscripts which 
have come down to us, to be, of all organic bodies, one of the most permanent as a basis 
for colours. 

When the process is complete, an Autotype print shows us nothing but the insoluble 
gelatine imbued with gradations of pigment, from darks through half tones to highest lights, 
held together by a paper backing. 

It is impossible, as far as the writer can judge, to exaggerate the perfection of the 
reproductions by this process of the drawings of the great old masters. It is as impossible 
in this paper even to indicate the specially interesting examples, among the many thousands 
of such reproductions brought out at very reasonable prices, from half-a-crown upwards, both 
abroad and at home. Suffice it to say, that there is no reason why every lover of such things 
should not have his portfolio of great thoughts of great masters, practically not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals. More important still, there is no reason why, instead of the 
vapid, smoothly-hatched French lithographs of Jullien and Co., our Schools of Art should not 
be furnished, by means of Autotypes, with selected examples of the best drawings of the 
greatest artists the world has yet known: such giants as Michelangelo and Raphael, and all 
the great Florentines before and after the Renaissance; Titian and the Venetians ; Leonardo 
and the Lombard masters; Diirer and Holbein; the Carracci and their Bolognese pupils ; 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt; to say nothing of the smaller Dutch and Flemish 
masters. We cannot imagine any better corrective of the faults which have been, with 
good reason, alleged against our present Art-school system, than the study of such examples 
as are thus brought within the student’s reach. They will teach him the meaning of real 
exactness and expression as distinguished from superficial smoothness, and laborious neat- 
ness of manipulation ; while for the higher lesson, how life and meaning are to be conveyed, 
what intense and protracted pains must be used to reach the ease of perfect truth and nature, 
a good selection of such drawings would be simply invaluable. 

We are glad to find that the Autotype Company recognise the importance of this employ- 
ment of the invention. They are adopting means to cheapen the multiplication of school copies 
of the figure, in the shape of fac-similes of hands, feet, limbs, and torsos from the drawings of 
the old masters, by a patented process of mechanical printing, one of the many modifications 
of the method invented by Poitevin, in which a film of gelatine, photographically acted upon, 
is made to do duty as an engraved plate, from which impressions are taken in the printing or 
lithographer’s press. As far as we have seen, all methods of mechanical or sun-printing have 
one common shortcoming—want of perfect delicacy and continuity of gradation, and a pe- 
culiar granulation, or mealiness of texture, particularly in the shadows.t Still, this method 
is well adapted for works requiring cheap and rapid multiplication, such as is needed in the 
cas¢ of copies for school use, to which the Autotype Company propose to apply it. 

But the Autotype proper has been more nobly employed on examples which eminently 
deserve the title of ‘school copies,’ too, though fitted for higher schools and older scholars. We 
refer to the complete reproduction, by the indefatigable A. Braun, of the mighty frescoes of 
Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, and those of Raphael and his scholars in the Stanze and 


* In the British Fournal of Photography, Feb. 25, 1870. 
+ The advantage as regards durability, alleged in favour of the sun-printing over the autotypic process is 
imaginary. The gelatine retained in the latter, we have seen, is gelatine which has been rendered insoluble, 
2.¢. unassailable by damp, and the siccated oil used in the ink of the sun-printer is an organic substance. 
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Loggie of the Vatican. Two articles in the Portfolio* have already been devoted to these two 
noble series, but we cannot forbear from going back to them here, in order to insist on the 
essential superiority of these autotypes toall that engraving has done, or can do, in bringing 
home to the mind the beauty of Raphaelt and the majesty of Michelangelo. Of such work, for 
example, as the ‘ Disputa del Sacramento,’ or the Prophets and Sibyls of the Sistine ceiling, 
and still more, perhaps, the naked youths who support the roundels above them, these autotypes 
give us an altogether new impression. In the range of Prophets and Apostles who flank the 
Divine Son and his Virgin Mother in the ‘ Disputa,’ as in the Angels who float around the 
Father, these autotypes reveal to us heights and depths of grandeur and dignity, of grace and 
loveliness, of sublime and pathetic expression, of which the best engravings of the subject convey 
but a faint and feeble suggestion. This holds true also of the School of Athens, the Jucendio 
del Borgo and the Miracle of Bolsena. They also enable us to appreciate, as engraving never 
did, the enormous distance that separates the work of the master from that of his pupils, whether 
in compositions or single allegorical figures. Only in a few of the latter, from the hand of 
Giulio Romano (as emphatically in the Justice of the latter), we see an occasional approxi- 
mation in this one scholar to the height of the teacher. They show, moreover, only too 
honestly, the ravages of time and damp, completed by the worse ravage of restoration. These 
together have robbed the Bible pictures of the Loggie, in particular, of all traces of the master’s 
hand, except as regards the composition and general character.of the groups. It‘ must be 
owned that the Autotype is as pitiless in its discovery of retouching and restoration, as it is 
potent in bringing out the essential beauties of great originals. 

But intensely interesting for their manifestation of new power, expression and grace, 
as are the autotypes of the Svanze frescoes, it is for their revelation of the unequalled 
grandeur of the genius of Michelangelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers 
of the noblest art should be most grateful to the Autotype process.. Now, for the first 
time, those who have never been at Rome can understand the supremacy in art awarded 
to Michelangelo by the concurrent judgment of the severest and most skilled critics. 
Those who have already, in the Sistine itself, learnt to bow down before the majesty of that 
mind as displayed in its’ master-work, will here find an opportunity of studying those colossal 
conceptions, figure by figure, group by group, with a patience and minuteness impossible in 
the chapel itself, from the conditions under which the originals must be viewed there. How 


_ these extraordinary reproductions were taken, by what wonderful contrivances of scaffolding, 


what happy accidents of light, what patience, what dexterity of manipulation, we cannot 
imagine. Suffice it to say, that the achievement has been consummated with a success nothing 
short of triumphant. A framed autotype of the whole ceiling is now brought within reach 
of even modest purses, though the complete series of the Sistine, embracing not only all the 
details of Michaelangelo’s work on a large scale, but all the works of the older painters 
which he allowed to remain—Perugino, Sandro Botticelli, Luca Signorelli, and Cosimo Rosselli— 
as we learn from Mr. Scott’s article, is necessarily costly. The ‘Last Judgment’ all but defies 
autotypic reproduction. But the other designs on walls and roof—above all, the nude figures 
of youths, which merely fill up the space over the Prophets and Sibyls, and claim no specific 
names or characters of their own, come out with a strange and surpassing power, such as 
belongs to no other painted work in the world One can understand, after seeing these, 
how it was that Reynolds, himself a true man of genius, however different his time and path 
in art from those of the great Florentine, should have desired, in the evening of his laborious 
life, and in the memorable close of his concluding discourse, that the last words which he 


* By Mr. W. B. Scott, Nos. 13 and 14. 

+ The autotype which faces this page is from a drawing by Raphael, in the possession of Frederick Locker, Esq. 

} These autotypes are the more valuable because the ceiling, extensively cracked in 1797 by an explosion 
of gunpowder in the Castle of St. Angelo, is yearly becoming-more liable to disintegration. The decay, which 
has already erased some of the figures, will no doubt gradually spread ; so that the whole ceiling must in time 
become little better than a grand wreck. How precious will then be such a record of its glories as these 
autotypes. will have preserved ! 
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should pronounce in the Academy, and from his Presidential place, should be the name of 
‘Michelangelo. Not less worthy of note, and more intelligible than ever after looking at these 
.autotypes, is the passage which immediately precedes that harmonious close :— 

‘If the high esteem and veneration in which Michelangelo has been held by all nations 
and in all ages should be put to the account of prejudice, it must still be granted that those 
prejudices could not have been entertained without a cause. The ground of our prejudice then 
becomes the source of our admiration. But, from whatever it proceeds, or whatever it is called, 
it will not, I hope, be thought presumptuous in me to appear in the train, I cannot say of his 
imitators, but of his admirers. I have taken another course, one more suited to my abilities 
and to the taste of the times in which I live. Yet, however unequal I feel myself to that 
attempt, were I now to begin the world again, I would tread in the steps of that great master : 
to kiss the hem of his garment, to catch the slightest of his perfections, would be glory and 
distinction enough for an ambitious man.’ 

Students cannot better prepare themselves for reading what Sir Joshua has written of 
Michelangelo, than by studying these autotypes. Of course they will soon be found in the 
library of every leading art-school. — 

The employment of the autotype in this country is still rudimentary in comparison with 
its possibilities. Nothing has as yet been done here comparable, in artistic importance and 
extent, to the great work of Braun at Dornach. But the work of the Autotype Company is 
progressing here in different directions—all for various reasons useful, interesting, and, both 
commercially and artistically, important. 

Its durability renders the process trustworthy for reproductions of the treasures of 
public institutions like South Kensington and the British Museum. Some of our choicest 
possessions, in the way of drawings and engravings, in public galleries, museums, and private 
collections, are, by its help, being brought within general reach. The masterpieces of 
Marc Antonio, and his early Italian school of engraving, have already been reproduced in 
autotype ; and students thus furnished with examples eminently calculated to educate the eye 
té-appreciation of fine drawing and pure outline. Then, as examples of effect in engraving, as 
good in their way as Marc Antonio’s are of drawing, permission has been given to reproduce by 
the same means some of the rarest of the engravings after Sir Joshua in the British Museum.* 
So the fine collection of Albert Diirer’s engravings and drawings, lately exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, is being now reproduced by this process; as is the celebrated 
Salamanca collection of prints after Nie//i, more than fifty of which are unique and undescribed. 
Another valuable reproduction is that of Turner's Liber Studiorum, which has been eagerly 
bought up. In like manner has been published a reproduction of one of Hogarth’s series— 
‘The Idle and Industrious Apprentice’—from a fine example in the Museum. In this way 
not only may art-rarities like these be made accessible to the general public, but all risk may 
be averted of the utter annihilation of unique works so long as autotypic fac-similes can be 
preserved. Some may think this dissemination of rare things a doubtful advantage, contending 
that their rarity is what gives them their especial charm, as well as value ; that ‘ being wanted 
they will be more wondered at ;’ and that you cannot popularise such gems without in some 
degree vulgarising them. But I think it will be generally admitted, that one of the objects 
of education now-a-days should be to open as many minds as possible to the refining influences 
of art; and that whatever enables us to bring fine examples of drawing and engraving within 
the reach of the million is a powerful instrument for this purpose. 

Again, it seems to me evident that, even in defiance of difficulties of colour, reproduction of 
pictures by photographic means, supposing durability secured, has immense advantages over 
translation by engraving: at least I have never compared photographs of pictures or frescoes 
with even the finest engravings, without feeling that the former conveyed to me a new sense 

* This series, however, was executed under such unfavourable conditions as to light, that it gives a very 
inadequate impression of the capacity of Autotypic reproduction. 
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of the power, significance, and beauty of the original work. In Paris, always quickest to avail 
herself :of new applications and discoveries in art-industry, the use of photography instead of 
engraving, as .a means of reproducing the popular ‘pictures of the time, has become universal. 
So in :Germany, at Munich, Dusseldorf, and above all at Berlin, an enormous demand for such 
photographs of pictures has grown up. There is no reason why this should not be extended 
to England ; why the best pictures of the year should not be autotyped, and spread broad- 
cast over the kingdom and its dependencies, and even abroad, where now, save Wilkie and 
Landseer, even the names of English artists are unknown beyond the narrowest circle of art- 
experts. How successfully the autotype can replace the engraving may be seen from the 
autotype reproductions already published of pictures by T. Faed, Lucy, Cave Thomas, Erskine 
Nicol, and others. The autotypes of Mr. Macnee’s full-length portrait of Lord Belhaven and 
Mr. James Sant’s of Mr. Capel, seem to me quite as good as even the best mezzotints: though 
this is a bold thing to say, with S. Cousins still in the field, and with the recollection fresh 
in me of Barlow's admirable plates after J. Phillips’ portrait of A. Egg, and Millais’ of 
J. Fowler—the most effective portrait-engravings, if I may speak my own opinion, of our time. 
Again, as illustrations of the power of autotype in rendering very different classes of pictures, 
take the reproductions of Mr. Marcus Stone’s picture of ‘the Princess Elizabeth at Mass,’ and 
Mr. Beavis’s ‘ Militia Train in the time of the Civil War, convoying stores to Elizabeth Castle, 
Jersey,’ and Mr. Wheelwright’s ‘ Her Majesty’s Buckhounds;’ all to be seen at Rathbone Place. 

In France it is a common practice for painters to make a monochrome drawing of their 
pictures for the photographer. To secure a correct effect and balance of colour, under certain 


’ conditions, this may be necessary. But it is wonderful to see with what success, thanks to 


extreme care, good light, and perfection of lenses and all other appliances, the autotype 
process has been applied to reproduction from the picture directly. The autotype after Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s picture above noticed, from a drawing in monochrome, seems to me inferior 
in sharpness and rendering of the original to the autotypes after Beavis and Wheelwright, 
which are from the pictures themselves, and there seems to be no limitation in the size of the 
work producible by this method. It is especially for the reproduction of drawings “and 
sketches that the autotype ought to be as available to artists of the time, as in the case of 
masters passed away. The perfect fac-simile of a sketch of a beautiful child’s head by 
Sant, to be seen in the gallery at Rathbone Place, shows what may be done in this way. How 
much better to be able to distribute among friends a fac-simile of a fine chalk drawing by 
Richmond, or Watts, or Sandys, than a photograph with all the sitter’s natural imperfections 
sharply set down, perhaps exaggerated, and without the genius of the painter to elevate 
homeliness into interest! In this way we might disseminate fine art with our friendly 
souvenirs. 

The field of book-illustration, too, is a wide one, which the Autotype Company is already 
working on a considerable scale, and which promises to grow into great commercial impor- 
tance. Under the supervision of Mr. Fleming (the Company’s Factory Director) the 
uncertainty and inequality of impressions are being gradually got rid of in practice. The 
illustrations in this number are produced by the Autotype process. 

Operators trained to the ordinary photographic processes, naturally wedded to their old 
methods, even where they are not commercially interested in resisting the introduction of new 
ones, used.to complain that autotypic prints were inferior in sharpness of definition and brilliancy 
of effect to those taken by the various less durable methods in common use. But I am not 
at all sure that, if the complaint were just, it would hit a defect; for to artistic eyes, as 
distinguished from photographic, one of the great faults of most photographic work is excess 
of sharpness and definition. Hence, artists almost invariably prefer work like that of Mrs. 
Cameron, in which sharp focussing is intentionally avoided, to the clear-cut ‘brilliant:’. work 
of the enthusiastic photographer proper, who looks on a blurred or cloudy effect as a failure 
and an offence. All such questions, however, are now set at rest by recent improvements, re- 
sulting in glazed autotypic prints of landscape and architecture, that seem to me even to surpass 
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in brilliancy, depth of colour, and delicacy of gradation, the finest silver prints I have seen. 
For my own part, I greatly dislike these glazed surfaces, which seem so dear to professional 
photographers; and I cannot but regret that the Autotype Company should have found it 
necessary to show their power of excelling the latter, even in their most inartistic points of 
practice. Even were the autotype less able than it is to hold its own against the usual pro- 
cesses, it has the immense advantage of admitting all varieties of monochromatic colour, 
with a durability equal to that of the pigments it employs, among which it has a large 
choice of permanent colouring matters. ' 

Containing these advantages, it seems to me that the future of the Autotype process, 
both commercially and artistically, should be one of assured success and world-wide usefulness. 


T. TAYLOR. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE BOVINES.* 


HE patient oxen! This is their main virtue, patience. And their chief gift or endow- 
ment is strength. No animal known to usin Western Europe has patience comparable 
to that of the ox, and for vast strength, steadily exerted, he is above rivalry. The dray- 
horse is as strong, but he does not possess the persistent steadiness of trained oxen. The 
bovines have not the horse’s irritability ; their temper is very calm, slow to anger, and of 
infinite endurance. They work always upon nature’s grand old principle of unhurried but 
untiring application, pushing on always with pressure equal to their task, as if life in this 
world were infinite for them, and the hours, instead of flying, walked on at their own slow pace. 
Better servants man never had, and notwithstanding their slowness they achieve enormous 
results. 

The animals which work for us show their character, as men do, in their work; and 
therefore, in speaking of the working animals, let me inquire, first, how they acquit themselves 
in service. The time when these animals are grandest is not, I think, their idle time; not 
the hours they pass in luxurious indolence at summer noontide, under the shade of widely- 
spreading trees, but their moments of supreme effort in harness, dragging great wains home 
in the late evening, when the sky is charged with thunder and the harvest is hastily garnered. 

It has always seemed inexplicable to me that oxen should be so much used for labour 
in one country and not used at all in another not divided from it by any visible line of 
demarcation, and that this usage of employing oxen in agriculture should descend traditionally 
in some places and not spread itself in other places where there seems to be no reason for 
believing that they would not be equally useful. I can only suggest, as a possible explanation, 
that in some regions the breeds are better adapted for labour than they are in others ; though, 
of course, there would be the obvious answer, that when people really care to possess any 
kind of animal that can be easily acclimatised in their land, they take the trouble to import 
it. I imagine that, for agriculture of a primitive kind, such as that common in the regions 
where oxen are principally used, the advantages of employing these animals or horses are 
so very nearly and nicely balanced, that mere habit and tradition will settle the question 
either way ; but it is clear that, to very small farmers indeed, such as the poor peasant- 

* Having treated of Kids in Chapter 1. I should have been glad to speak of Goats in this ; but the sketches 
of goats I have by me being all taken from my own animals, did not seem to offer sufficient variety, and the 


weather has been too severe this winter to allow any work out-of-doors. The Chapter on Goats is, therefore, 
reserved for the present. Ps 
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landowners of France, there is a gain in employing oxen or cows, because they are sure to 
have some animals of that kind, whereas a horse is as much a matter of separate acquisition 
as a steath-engine: It is very possible that prejudice may interfere in this matter, as it does 
in so. many: others, even against pecuniary ‘interest ; and just as:Europeans have been in the 
habit’ of’ throwing away. an incalculable number of tons of excellent animal .food, because they 
had a traditional prejudice against horse-flesh, so, on the other hand, may they have gone on 
rejecting an incalculable:amount of valuable service because they :had a traditional idea that 
oxen were-not intended for the yoke. They are used in some out-of-the-way corners in Eng- 
land; but:I have never.seen‘them used there, and it is possible that most of:our English breeds 
may: -be-.too refined‘and . delicate to be efficient in farm-labour.;..they..are. sometimes ex- 
quisite’in form, but are not always massive enough in the skeleton for very heavy work. In 
countries, ‘however, where oxen are commonly employed, there is little hesitation about: using 
rather delicate animals: more of them are yoked, and the necessary amount of force is. ob- 
tained. The difference of custom in the employment of oxen cannot be seen in a: more 
striking manner than by visiting two old French cities, Sens and Autun, each on.a market- 
day. Of the fifteen hundred vehicles that go to the~ market ‘at’ Sens, not one is drawn’ by 
oxen ; or if there should be one, it is a chance which may happen twice in a twelvemonth. 
At Autun, on the contrary, you will find perhaps a thousand pairs, all the heavy work being 
given to oxen in that neighbourhood, whilst the light work, requiring speed, is reserved 
for horses. But the line of demarcation may be fixed more accurately than that. In Eastern 
France that line'is the vine-covered slope of the Céte d’Or, To the west of it oxen are used 
constantly ; ; to the east of it they are used little, or not at all, I have never been able to 
discover any reason for this except a traditional custom. The oxen are in this case used in 
a “poorer, and the horses in. a richer district; but it would be unsafe to draw any general 
-infererice from that, as it happens sometimes that a comparatively wealthy country will use 
oxen, “whilst a poorer one will be as faithful to horses as are the inhabitants of gold-accumulating 
“Manchester or Middlesex. Mase 

These animals, though not of quick intelligence, are very easily educated. To break in one 
‘ot them the farmer simply takes and yokes him with one which has seen a year or two of 
‘service: The’ novice requires. -special attention during the first day or two, but he gradually 
gets accustomed to ‘his. duty, and comes to understand the various signs and sounds by which 
‘the | will of his master is communicated to him. As his temper is usually, equable, it is not 
‘sO much ‘ any active vice that has to be overcome as a certain slowness of understanding. I 
‘had ‘almost written, ‘ stupidity, but that would be scarcely just. The ox is not really stupid, 
‘but he has” a Saxon slowness, which is a different thing. When a pair of oxen are to be 
‘educated together, as it’ is sometimes desirable that they should be, they are placed in a team 
of six, with a thoroughly trained pair before them, and another in their rear. At first they 
get dragged by those in front, or tormented by the horns of those behind, but in a few days’ 
they work steadily enough to be tried in a cart or waggon by themselves. ~No doubt the 
manner of ruling them varies in different countries; that which I know consists. of a certain 
series of motions with the goad, including frequent encouragement with. the voice. To direct 
a pair of oxen is something like rowing a boat, and requires, in its way, as much skill and 
science. I mean, that'in using the goad you must know the exact effect it will have upon 
the animal’s motions, which at first is not by any means easy. A gentleman unaccustomed 
to this kind of driving could no more take a pair of oxen through a crowd of. vehicles than 
a peasant ‘could take an outrigger from Twickenham to Kew. If you lay the wand gently 
between the horns of one of your oxen, he will follow you; but unless you very soon do as 
much for the other your waggon will begin to turn, because the other will think it his duty 
‘to hang back. If you want to turn rapidly, you strike the’ inner ox across the face with the 
-wand.(as'gently as you like, it is a mere conventional sign between you and him), and laying 
your wand between the horns of the outer ox make him follow you. If, ‘both aré to back (and 
‘you can ‘make them back a considerable distance), you strike both across the face repeatedly 
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and somewhat sharply. The peasants of the Morvan and the Nivernais always call their 
oxen by special names, and as the beasts know their names as well as dogs do, this saves much 
use of the goad. A man will drive a team of six almost entirely by the voice, calling to each 
animal by his name, when it does not take its full share of the work, or in any other way 
needs a word of admonition. I need not go more deeply into the system of signs by which 
the goad is made to convey so much to the bovine mind, as it is scarcely probable that the 
reader will ever practically require any knowledge of this kind; but it may be observed 
generally, that pricking an ox in one part of his body and pricking him in another do not 
by any means produce the same consequences. It is a system of signs, a language, which 
the ox perfectly understands, and if you use it without understanding it you will produce 
unforeseen, and possibly disastrous effects, like a traveller in a foreign land who gives orders 
in words whose significance he has not thoroughly mastered. 

When the day’s work is at an end and the wearied teams come back to the stable, it 
is a pretty sight to see them standing in pairs together, still yoked, though detached from 
the waggon or the plough. In a farm where the oxen are properly disciplined, each pair 
will wait in their place until the farmer, who stands at the door of the stable, calls for 
them in their turn. Then they march forward to the stable door and bow their mighty 
necks to his hand, that he may remove the yoke; and when the last thong is unwound, and 
the straw cushions and wooden arches are taken away, they lift up their free heads gladly, 
and each one goes to his place. Prettier still is their perfect submission when the yoke is 
put on in the morning, often by some little boy scarcely emerged from childhood, whom 
yet they obey with an elephantine meekness. When we consider how frequently oxen are 
changed, it is surprising that accidents should be so rare. 

It is inevitable that there should be a wide difference of opinion between artists and 
scientific breeders concerning the beauty of the bovine races. Indeed, there is a confusion 
in the employment of the mere word, by people who do not mean the same thing by it. 
If you breed cattle with a view to the dairy or the butcher, you come to regard them 
mainly as either cheese-and-butter-producing animals or else beef-producing animals, and 
then a process begins to operate in your mind, to which all human minds are so subject 
that the wisest of them cannot escape it—the process of perversion of judgment on one 
matter by association of ideas with another matter. You come to tolerate, and more than 
tolerate, even to approve and admire, those peculiarities of form which are associated with 
the kind of productiveness you wish for, till finally you arrive at those ideas of beauty which 
prevail in the engravings on inn-walls in very advanced agricultural counties and at the great 
‘agricultural shows. In places where oxen are constantly used for labour there is less danger 
of this, because if they are to have fine working qualities they must have a good natural 
shape, a strong bony structure, to begin with, well-developed muscles, and little superfluous 
fat. The difference between an animal of this kind and an ox bred for beef is very like the 
difference between an active young Englishman and Daniel Lambert, who may be still 
remembered by some readers as the fattest man of his generation. It is unnecessary to dwell 
long upon this difference when it is so strikingly marked as it is in the case of the animals 
which win prizes, because every reader having artistic tastes (and one who had not would 
not read an essay of this kind) sees at a glance that such animals have lost all natural 
beauty, and gained in exchange for it nothing but an increased value as material for the 
food-market. The real danger in this and many other things like it, most peculiarly and 
especially to people living in England, is an insensible perversion or vitiation of sound natural 
taste by the continual sight of types which are not monstrous enough to strike the eye as 
monstrosities, but are half-way between Nature and the consummated triumph of the cattle- 
breeder. England is an intensely artificial country in all those parts of it which are cultivated 
at all, and culture of all kinds is carried. so very far, always in the direction of material 
increase, that it is difficult to get to see genuine nature there, either in landscape or animal 
VOL. II. R 
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beauty.* In a word, it is a large garden, and as botanists tell us that we ought not to 
study botany in gardens, so it is unwise to study animal form where it has been developed 
on the principles of the gardener. 

I said that our artificial breeds had lost all natural beauty, not having space just then 
to make the necessary reserves. But there is an important natural law with reference to 
human interference which cannot be overlooked. The law is this. Man may destroy beauty 
of form in living plants and animals, but he cannot destroy all those minor beauties of 
texture and surface in which nature often in some measure seeks a compensation for the 
absence of nobler perfections. The prize cow is as to shape merely a collection of deformities; 
but Nature gives her hide a beautiful texture, and her eyes are like dark jewels, only better 
rounded and polished than jewel ever was. So, though I have just written that we in 
England have killed, not only the picturesque, as Rosa Bonheur said we had done, but the 
beautiful also;—I meant that noble form of the beautiful which rules the main lines of 
things when Nature has her way: the grand slopes of far-stretching landscape, unbroken by 
wall or fence, the tufted distances of boundless forest, and the free. curves of the unimpeded 
stream. Yet there still remains, even in the trimly-fenced pasture where the sleek beeves are 
feeding, some beauty of surface, like the beauty of their own hides—a sleekness in the green 
hair of the well-groomed land—not ugly, not unpleasant to the sight when the sun gleams 
out upon it, and the cloud shadows give the only variety possible to it—that of soft and 
tender gradations. But even in this beauty which remains to us—this mere surface beauty— 
there is a great snare, and danger, and temptation. Many of our artists are ruined by the 
pursuit of it, and others partially vulgarised. Sleekness and fat are always dangerous qualities 
for an artist to give his attention to, because sleekness leads to a kind of polish which intro- 
duces some confusion into the expression of the form, and fat conceals the bones and muscles 
on which the expression of energy depends.t 

The finest cattle for artistic purposes in the United Kingdom are the little Highland 
breeds. Rosa Bonheur found this out very speedily when she visited Great Britain, and 
painted them with great enjoyment and success. Her ‘Morning in the Highlands’ and 
‘Scottish Raid’ have one source of interest which does not exist in her famous ‘Ploughing’ 
picture: I mean that of variety in colour. In many breeds of cattle one colour seems to 
be the rule, whilst any deviation from it is an exception. For example, in the celebrated 
and most valuable breed for working purposes—the charolais—almost all the animals are 
of a creamy white, passing occasionally into delicate shades of pale brown, but never offering 
any striking or picturesque contrasts. Our Highland cattle, on the contrary, are marked 
by the most striking variety; so that if you see half-a-dozen of them together in a Highland 
foreground, the chances are there will be at least three different colours—a red beast, a 
tawny beast, and a black beast; and there is nothing undecided about the colours either; 
but each is as frank in its own way:as gules and sable in heraldry. To see a group 
of Highland cattle just caught by the level rays of sunrise, when the cool breeze of the 
early morning is stirring the edges of their curly hair, all aflame with the first splendour of 
the day—when the black bull stands motionless beside his fair or red companions, who are 
glowing like images of pale or ruddy gold—is beyond comparison the most effective colour- 
combination ever to be had amongst the animals of Europe. So effective is it as to spoil 
one’s eye for all other cattle, whilst the memory of it remains vivid. What are the dull 
beasts of the south to us, who have seen kine standing together, of. which one was as the 
foam of the sea, another like leaves in autumn, and a third like blackest night ? 

And not only for their colour are our Highland cattle dear to the heart of the artist, 


* Readers who happen to be exceptionally placed may demur to this, but it is strictly true of the majority of 
English counties. The advance of scientific agriculture is the death of artistic interest. After a railway journey 
through England Rosa Bonheur said, ‘ Vous avez tué le pittoresqgue.’ We have done more, we have killed the 
beautiful also. 

+ So in wood-carving, varnish or polish of any kind is barbarous-; but when the carving itself is rude it may 
be varnished with advantage, because then the glitter partially hides the imperfection of the work. . 
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but for the uncommon grandeur of their bearing. Living half-wild, in scenery which is 
altogether wild, often exposed to the fierce blasts that whiten the dark lake, and toss the 
snow in wreaths over the edge of the precipice, they have acquired after a thousand years 
of vigorous resistance to the hardships of such a climate, a certain grandeur of manner, far 
removed from the sleepy stupidity that chews its cud by Dutch canals and the sedgy water- 
courses of southern England. They must have some tradition amongst them, I think, of a 
time when beasts of prey roamed over the Highland hills more terrible than the fox or the 
wild-cat, for to this day they stand prepared for the aggressor, and their sentinels snuff the air. 
The influence upon human character of association with different species of animals is 
often very clearly traceable. The difference between the French peasant and the French 
townsman of corresponding social rank, which is one of the most striking contrasts in character 
to be found anywhere amongst the people of the same race, is due in a great measure to, 
the constant association of the peasant with his oxen. Oxen, to begin with, walk a good 
deal more slowly than men are generally in the habit of doing; and as you never can get 
them to move any faster for more than a minute together, it follows that their driver must 
walk at their pace, not at his own. Two miles an hour is their speed, and when you have got 
into the fixed habit, after years of such companionship, of sauntering along at two miles an 
hour, you are not likely ever to be particularly brisk, even at the best of times. The French 
peasant thus becomes habitually a slow person, not indolent, but so remarkably slow, that he 
always seems to need the goad as much as his own oxen. His idea about life is that it is 
a tune to be played in adagio. He has no notion of economising time by getting rapidly 
through small and easy duties; in fact, he considers time only in very large spaces, such as 
the space between seed-time and harvest, or that between the feast of some saint in the 
autumn and the feast of some other saint in the spring. I doubt if he knows that there are 
such small subdivisions as minutes, or if he does, he thinks about them no more than a village 
blacksmith thinks about the millionth of an inch. In all this he is the exact opposite of the 
fussy, petulant little clerks and shopkeepers in the town who are never really happy till they 
are in a hurry of some sort, either genuine or fictitious, and who order about the people under 
them as if the safety of the universe would be compromised unless they accomplished some 
utterly insignificant duty with the celerity of a conjurer. Nor is the teaching of the ox altogether 
unprofitable. A certain dull wisdom is what his example inculcates, and I would rather learn in 
his school than in that of the squirrel or the monkey. —He believes hurry to be a mistake, and 
will not fret 4s nervous system with petty anxieties about doing things just at the minute. He 
knows that by the.steady pushing of his mighty head, the work will be done at sunset, and if 
not just at sunset, then an hour or two later, in the twilight, and what matter? I cannot say 
that his companionship is a very strong stimulus to intellectual achievement of any kind, but he 
can give what many of us need much more, and that is calm. Many atime, when vexed or 
over-excited by labour or by care, I have gone into the stable near me where the great oxen 
are, and spent an hour or two merely looking at them, or drawing them. Gradually, in their 
society, a great calm steals over the ruffled nerves and soothes them, and it seems useless to 
vex the brain with thinking or the hand with toiling after skill. In this way, although oxen 
are not yet admitted to the suffrage in France, it may be quite seriously argued that they 
have an influence over the votes, and a great deal of the success of moderate candidates is 
due to it. The political opinions of the ox, if we may judge by the peasant who speaks for 
him, are opposed to novelties and enthusiasms of all kinds, being steadily conservative and 
monarchical. Sometimes when he is harnessed with a young skittish colt in front of him, which 
occasionally happens in the rural districts of France, I think as I see them, what a perfect 
type that attelage presents of the political state of the country. ‘Let us be deliberate and 
moderate,’ says the ox, ‘and if we persevere, all necessary work will get duly done in time.’ 
There is not a beast of the bovine species more to be respected than the poor man’s cow. 
Some poor old man or woman invests a fortune in a cow, and leads the animal to pick up its 
subsistence in the ditches, and on those sweet irregular little patches of verdure which are to 
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be found in the country lanes. Now if an animal is to be esteemed according to its valué 
to its possessor, what prize bull, what winner of the Derby, is so precious to humanity as 
the meagre cow that the old woman guards on the lane-side hour after hour as she ceaselessly 
spins from her distaff? Meagre the cow is indeed, so meagre that you can study anatomy 
very satisfactorily by observing her, all the bones being so prominent that the least observant 
of students cannot miss them. There is no mistaking the position of the ilium, at any rate. 

In writing about the bovines it seems as if it would be an omission not to speak of the 
most magnificent example of their strength, the rage and fury of the bull, but in these papers I 
intend to confine myself pretty strictly to what I have seen, passing only with the most rapid 
allusion what I have read of or heard about, else there would be no end to the subject. Now, I 
never saw a bull really in a rage except once, and then most of the time, as the reader will see 

_presently, I necessarily had my back to him, and could observe very little. It fell out in this 
wise. The present writer was descending a certain most lovely trout-stream, in his canoe, on a 
beautiful morning in June. In one place the stream passed through a great park-like pasture, 
and in the pasture were a herd of oxen with a very fine tawny-coloured bull. This bull 
took offence at the canoe and became furious. He began by galloping alongside and bellow- 
ing, but afterwards dashed into the stream. Had he been a better strategist, he would have 
done this below me and cut off my retreat, but the road was open before me and I paddled 
for dear life. The bull got on astonishingly fast, though, in spite of the rough, stony river- 
bed. The water may have been seven inches deep, the current, luckily, rapid, but great 
were my apprehensions of grounding, for had I once stuck fast my enemy would have been 
upon me. At length we came to a deep pool, with a quantity of snags. I slipped through 
these, but they stopped the bull, who floundered about for awhile, and by the time he got to 
shore again I was safe in an impenetrable cover. The reader will easily understand that I had 
something else to think of than making artistic observations. And the truth is, that unless an 
artist goes to Spain, and studies enraged bulls in the arena, himself in safety, he has not much 
chance of painting them otherwise than from imagination, It would be easy to launch out 
into poetical accounts of smoking nostrils, and bloodshot fiery eyes, and furious hoofs that 
tore the ground ; but if I wrote in that strain it would be on the testimony of others. 

Cattle have been associated with human history from the very beginning, and with the 
earliest human art, but if one attempted to trace them through literature, and sculpture, 
and painting, there would be no end to it. Much of the interest, however, with which 
educated people look upon animals which have long served the human race is legendary 
and traditional. I never see a very beautiful white heifer without thinking of an antique 
sacrifice; and when a noble ox passes us—the noblest in the herd—it is difficult for any one 
whose thoughts revert habitually to the past not to imagine him with gilded horns, garlanded, 
and led towards the altar near some pillared temple under the blue Grecian sky. The 
only sight of this kind which I have seen or know of is the procession of the fat ox at 
Paris, which, I believe, is sacrificial in its origin, and has descended as a usage after its first 
purpose has been long forgotten. I remember the huge oxen elevated on their chariots, 
entering slowly, high above the surging populace, the great court of the Carrousel. Then 
they passed close to the Tuileries, and stopped before the balcony, and the Emperor came 
out upon the balcony with his beautiful wife and the young hope of his dynasty, and the 
people were merry and shouted, and the beautiful Empress smiled, and Czsar looked satisfied, — 
and the juvenile Czsar laughed outright, and all was joyous and gay! Times are changed 
since then. In this month of January, 1871, neither Emperor nor Empress ever comes 
to the balcony of the Tuileries, but the palace is full of wounded, and no fat oxen parade 
the streets, but the people have two ounces of horseflesh a-day, and are devouring cats 


and rats! 
P. G. HAMERTON. 
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XXIII— THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 


HERE is a class of painters among us who, exhibiting year by year, never 
draw crowds or make sensations with their work; but nevertheless come 
insensibly to occupy positions of peculiar respect in the eyes of the more 

careful order of judges. To that class the subject of the present sketch belongs : 
and those who have taken note of this still young artist's successive appearances 
will agree that just now has come the time when the quiet and manly perseverance 
of the practice with which he has been working out his aims must assuredly begin 
to find its effect upon a wider and less watchful circle. 

Mr. Armstrong is a Manchester man, the contemporary in art-studies of 
Mr. Poynter. In Paris he was for some time a pupil of Ary Scheffer. I do not 
know at what date it should be said that he first regularly ‘found himself,’ as the 
French say, or recognised in himself those predilections by which an individual style 
is formed; but I have seen a piece from his hand so different in kind from anything 
latterly done by him that it must be ascribed to a period preceding that crisis. 
This is a genre subject of burglars,—a clever and not forced character-study of a 
pair of evil faces colloguing over their spoil by a dim candle-light. The handling 
of this showed promise of a strength and dexterity that should have led to popular 
success in similar tracks; but these were not the tracks which Mr. Armstrong chose 
to follow. For the last half-dozen years all the work exhibited or executed by 
him has borne the stamp of quite another school and purpose. He has shown 
himself of those who see the raison d’étre of a picture by no means in its subject- 
interest, but altogether in its pictorial aspect and harmony. Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Albert Moore are the two English contemporaries—both of them men of 
genius and breakers of new paths in our school,—with whose work that of 
Mr. Armstrong is most in sympathy. Both Mr. Whistler and Mr. Moore drive 
at their objects, whether on instinct or principle, by discharging or dispensing with 
certain customary elements of the art of painting. They both dispense with the 
element of direct point or interest in the thing represented ; after that, Mr. Whistler 
in the main dispenses (in a way which I hope one day to speak of in full) with 
the elements of linear definition and of solid relief, holding his senses open to 
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impressions of local colour almost alone, and recording these with a marvellous and 
unmatched subtlety both of truth and loveliness; while Mr. Moore on his part (in 
a way of which I endeavoured to speak in an early number of this periodical) studies 
intensely and with beautiful result the element of linear definition, neglecting, he also, 
that of solid relief, and attending more to the delicacies of the abstract balance 
or ponderation of colours than to their individual richness or truth, Mr. Armstrong 
does not adopt so extreme a method as either of these two; neither are his subjects 
so remote from home and from every day as those of the one, with his specifically 
Japanese inspiration and radiant colour-dreams, or of the other, with his monumental 
instinct, and inspiration specifically Greek. Indeed, he is as far as possible from 
being the follower of any individual leader. His modern range of decorative 
motives, as well as the quiet and almost Quakerly harmony of his favourite com- 
binations in colour, are altogether personal to himself. What he does endeavour is 
to make every picture (that which in truth every picture ought to be) a careful and 
calculated object of pleasure for the eye, in the arrangement of its forms and colours, 
neglecting at the same time no natural fact that he can manage, but choosing 
the subdued and delicate dealings of nature rather than those which thrust discords 
or brandish difficulties in the face of the spectator. By nature I mean things as 
they are, not excluding indoor and artificial things; for indeed this artist has found 
some of his most fortunate inspirations in the graceful accidents of indoor avocation 
and surrounding. 

For surroundings, for motive, for costume, Mr. Armstrong has been apt to 
turn towards the England of the eighteenth century—as who would not turn of such 
as care for simple refinement and reserve in outward things, for a natural and 
demure inventiveness in the accessories of life that is full of an inexpressible 
charm? This is not the place for an apology of that century, which its successor 
has from many sides flouted and disowned with such blatant and ignorant ingrati- 
tude; besides, the instinct of artists has in our day led more than one or two of 
them to do their part towards its rehabilitation, at least on the side of its home 
logk and garniture, and the loveable circumstances with which it invested its lady- 
hood and childhood—exquisite these if ever they were exquisite on earth. But 
passing this, let it merely be noted how the sober yet fanciful sentiment of a 
hundred years ago is what this artist inclines to in matters of dress and furniture ; 
not straining it or making it his main point, but using it, and catching at the 
suggestion whatever is like it in contemporary life. 

For some time Mr. Armstrong’s Academy pictures were small in scale; one 
of the first to attract notice being of a tall lady in dark green leaning against a 
chimney-piece with a fan in her hand. Such a lady, singly leaning or sitting, and 
carefully studied with a view to decorative composition and feeling, has been a 
favourite scheme with the painter since. At the Dudley Gallery there was one 
fastening on a coral necklace, the scheme of the colour being white and faint red ; 
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and another, only last winter, leaning with her back and hands against a table, and 
watching pussy lap milk from a cup on the floor, the scheme being yellow and 
delicate grey. A composition of figures and ladder—a gardener plucking wall- 
fruit and a girl receiving it—was a pleasant work of some time back. Then there 
was, two years ago, a large picture on a system of mellow lilacs and greens, the 
result of very great care and considerable time, with tall girls in a hay-field at sun- 
set; one girl carrying a baby that had dropped its shoe; another lolling among the 
haycocks; a third shouldering a rake; the walled garden of a manor-house behind 
them on the right, a grove of solemn trees filling in the background; the sun setting, 
the scene possessed by a delightful sense of summer, of evening, and of home, 
Last year there was a Devonshire lane, with a young Squire in top-boots and 
white hat putting a poppy in the hair of a girl in dusky green. This year there 
is the very charming picture of which Mr. Armstrong’s kindness (the atmospheric 
powers seconding) has enabled us to give at the head of the number so successful 
a photograph,—a winter-scene, as the reader perceives, with a lady and little girl 
stopping, before they go in, to look at the robin feeding from a plate; the 
snow making them adopt unconscious and imperfect gestures of self-shelter. A 
second, and from the artistic point of view, perhaps still more satisfactory piece of 
this year, is an interior composition, full of delicate adjustments and very pleasant 
in colour, with two girls in easy chairs seated in profile in the foreground, and 
listening to the music of a priest who sits at his instrument in an inner room. 

In all of these works it is just to say that purpose holds more place than 
power, and that the sedulous and guarded pursuit of admirable aims has not yet 
brought the artist beyond the stage subject to shortcomings, or put his work in 
possession of the look of ripe or plenary power and confidence. In the meantime, 
and at the stage where he is, his painting, with its conscientious care and balance, 
its tenderness and reserve, its aim at style and at pictorial charm, is of a kind on 
which the English school, more than another, has good reason to congratulate 
itself. 

It should be added that some very truthful and feeling studies of South Devon- 
shire scenery—milky or glassy blue seas, and sands and cliffs of rosy or milky red— 
show in Mr. Armstrong a capacity for landscape which has not yet been employed 
in any of his finished compositions. 


XXIV.—GEORGE H. BOUGHTON. 


I sHOULD say that in the art of Mr. Boughton there is more of what is popular, 
properly so called—more of the point and pleasantness which every one can under- 
stand, if less of the reasoned severity and self-castigation appealing only to the 
few,—than in that which I have just been trying to describe. Indeed, I should say 
that Mr. Boughton may be taken as representing modern popular art in its very best 
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phase, the phase in which it occupies itself in a manner really desirable with objects 
really delightful, whether of the past or of the present. The great stumbling-blocks 
over which modern popular art in England, running full charge and head down, has 
been flung, are two; namely, want of refinement and want of beauty: or let us use 
affirmative instead of negative words, and say at once, vulgarity and ugliness. 
Vulgarity and ugliness are not inherent in the aims of popular art, in so far as 
these may be defined as the unrestricted representation of life and nature as they 
are about us, or once were; not in their most moving, high-pitched, or poetical 
manifestations, which are the property of great imaginative talents, but in their 
ordinarily pleasurable or interesting manifestations of every day. Triviality is the 
‘ worst which such aims can in themselves be said to involve. That in the result 
their pursuit among us has involved worse things, and that the worse things have 
been admired, competed for, celebrated, must be the fault not of the enterprise in 
itself, but of something amiss in the constitutions of the painters by whom, and still 
more of the public for whom, it has been undertaken. The more a lover of the arts 
has suffered from witnessing so much of this ill-judged celebration of the wrong ° 
things and competition for them, the more he ought to be grateful to the artist, 
who, not feeling within himself the special gifts that should lead him in the highest 
poetical or imaginative direction, or in that other high direction of the most 
severe and calculated loveliness, the decorative aim of which stands alone and self- 
justified, takes therefore that which, according to the above definition, I think may 
in a good sense be called the popular road, and, having taken it, keeps quite clear 
of its perils of rock and rut. And this is what Mr. G. H. Boughton appears to 
me to have done. 

For the honours of this painter's zucunabula, Norfolk and New England 
may contend. In strictness and by birth he is a fellow-countryman of Crome and 
Cotman; a New Englander (his family having emigrated ‘to the neighbourhood 
of Albany) by education and early associations. He took early to what seems 
at present the only native form of art in America—landscape painting, and visited 
England as long since as 1853, for the study of pictures and scenery. After an 
interval of seven years he again (and thus far finally) crossed the Atlantic, working 
at the figure in Parisian a¢e/iers for a couple of years, and after that taking up his 
residence in London. The associations of New England and the impressions of 
Brittany, these were the two chief factors which entered for some time into his 
exhibited works. He has illustrated the Puritan emigration and its recent litera- 
ture in several pictures, such as ‘ Hester Prynne and Little Pearl, ‘ Pilgrims going 
to Church,’ ‘The Last of the Mayflower;’ the sedate and picturesque peasant-life 
of Brittany in others, of which ‘ Penance’ and ‘A Breton Pastoral’ are good ex- 
amples. These pieces have always been seriously felt, but not with any earnest- 
ness rising towards tragical or lyrical vehemence, and always prettily and studiedly 
composed, and coloured in the manner that shows sensibilities delicate rather than 
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passionate on that point. Mr. Boughton cannot count with the absolute masters 
of the brush, and his execution has sometimes shared with that of several of our 
most agreeable artists a certain look of puzzle and indirectness injurious, I think, 
to strength and simplicity of effect. The elements of landscape and figure are 
almost always brought together in his works on an equal footing, and the drawing 
of both is always studied with a praiseworthy and increasing finesse. In landscape 
his preferences have seemed, latterly at any rate, to be for a civilized and moderate 
pastoral, in which hedge-sallows and clumps of boskage score or chequer the gentle 
undulations of pasturage, and the unconfused translucent foliage of April diapers 
the air with separate flakes and points of delicate colour. But neither has he 
avoided wider phenomena, such as those of snow and of the sea, or backgrounds 
of human architecture. What Mr. Boughton does best in figure-painting is women 
and children, his types being never without grace of figure and gesture, and having 
often for sentiment something of that reserved gentleness which belongs to lives that 
have to be passed less in pleasure than in patience, although not of intolerable 
strokes, or the calamities that brand pain on the features. Part of his Paris school- 
ing, I believe, was received from M. Edouard Frére; and though he paints on a 
scale twice or thrice as large as M. Edouard Frére, I think we can see the influence 
of this schooling in his manner of taking women and children, and in the refined 
way in which he will sometimes touch one with that expression of vague spiritual 
claims and unrealized emotions in simple folks. In some recent works, indeed, 
he has shown quite a different tendency, a tendency to what is so dangerous to the 
painter—comedy ; but he has not yet, like most painters who indulge it, let this 
carry him beyond that very limited point where it is lawful in serious art. There - 
was a touch of slyness almost too subtle to sustain talking about, in a bright little 
picture exhibited two or three years ago, showing two damsels walking along a 
sunny valley, and a gentleman leaving them unaccosted as he walks the other 
way. The humour was more obvious in the ‘ Gallantry’ of last year’s Academy, 
a swain up to his middle in a pond at the bidding of two girls who have asked 
him to pluck them a water-lily, and who stand by a little comically remorseful at 
so obedient a sacrifice of small-clothes. This picture was a little like Mr. Leslie’s 
work in its landscape setting, and was supposed to illustrate the manners of our 
great-grandparents; for Mr. Boughton also is of those who know what is meant 
by charm in household ways and household objects, who love dearly the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and like to paint its delicate-tinted frocks adjusting 
themselves in such pretty folds to the limbs beneath, its cunning carpentry and 
exquisite embroidery and needle-work, its graceful natural fancies. 

Mr. Boughton sends to the Royal Academy this year two pictures a good deal 
larger than usual,—the one a simple summer pastoral, with no point but enjoyment 
of what is enjoyable; the other a more artificial scene of winter, with medizval 
clothes and buildings, and perhaps rather more story in it than, according to the 
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present writer, should be required. On the same day upon which this number 
of the Portfolio is in its reader’s hands, the doors of the Royal Academy will be 
opened for them, I hope, to go and see the pictures of which I speak,—in one, 
two delightful girls of our great-grandmother’s time lolling and basking sunnily 
among the ripe pink clover, and in front of a little grove that fills its space of 
sun and breeze with points and flakes of scattered growth; in the other, a fair 
and haughty heiress of the Middle Age escorted from her castle-porch to church by 
two rival lovers, who would not hate each other as viciously as they do if they 
knew how her heart was ice to both,— ice that will not thaw, as the snow about 
them on roof and road and parapet is thawing beneath a wet and cloudy south- 
west. So that Mr. Boughton has his winter picture as well as Mr. Armstrong, 
although the phase and effect of atmosphere in each differ almost as radically as 
the character of the figures. Mr. Armstrong’s picture shows a bright day in the 
country, with a faint dusky haze about the trees and the lower sky; the frost still 
continuing, and a sprinkle of new snow being added to the old from some cloud 
that is not sufficient to usurp any of the upper blue that comes within the picture. 
Mr. Boughton on the other hand shows us a sky full of rain and soft dissolution, 
a town with pavements and parapets that will soon lose their winter covering : 
where the feet. of the lady and her lovers, or of the warder at the portcullis, have 
been set, you may see admirably rendered that effect by which in a thaw every 
footfall of man, dog, or cat, nay, the tiny toes of the sparrow insignificantly hopping, 
‘leave plashy marks which get bigger and browner every moment upon the 
yielding white. 
Sipngey CoLvIn. 
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‘THE VISION OF A SAINT,’ 


FROM AN ENGRAVING ASCRIBED TO MARC ANTONIO. 


HE reproduction given in this number is taken from a very fine copy, which the 
friendly kindness of Mr. F. T. Palgrave has made available to us, of one of the 
choicest and least easily accessible of those engravings by Italian masters which are com- 
monly known under the name of Marc Antonio. It is an unsigned piece; and _ its 
attribution, like that of so many of the same precious class, can probably never possess 
absolute certainty. Enough that its execution, if mot that of Marc Antonio Raimondi 
himself, is undoubtedly that of one of his immediate scholars; and possesses all those 
qualities of brilliant management, coupled with masculine and masterly straightforwardness, 
which belong to the consummate practice of cinguecento engraving in Italy. By Bartsch in 
his fourteenth volume it is catalogued thus: Pitces de Fantaisie, No. 460. Femme pensive ; 
and under Bartsch’s appellation is of course known in collections and sale-catalogues. Passa- 
vant, for his part, cites it among the work of the Roman pupils of Marc Antonio. There is 
another reason, however, besides the value of the plate itself, which has induced us to set 
this reproduction of it before the reader; and the historical question which has interest 
for us is not the question, to whom is due the cutting of the plate, so much as to whom 
is due the design after which it is cut. 

If the reader will go the South Kensington Museum, he will find on one of the tem- 
porary cross-screens in the Cartoon Room a picture that will well repay him, no matter what 
the length of his journey. On these cross-screens are hung for the time being the majority 
of the famous collection of pictures made by Mr. Monro of Novar (and now the property of 
Mrs. Butler Johnstone Monro): and one of these—not by any means the most famous of 
them, but certainly, I think, the most precious of such as are here exhibited—is a life-sized 
painting of the same design as the engraving which we have before us. Bartsch’s title, as 
the reader perceives, is neither instructive nor adequate, for the woman is not merely pensive 
but asleep, and not merely asleep but dreaming; her dream is this vision of the angel bearing’ 
a cross, visible to her just as it is to us. Unquestionably we are looking on at a slumber 
of beatific privilege or visitation, the slumber of some chosen virgin, from before the eyes of 
whose spirit the veil is lifted. It is the illustration of a theme both sacred and familiar,—of 
a vision such as hundreds which are recorded, and were at this time still fresh upon men’: 
lips, of women such as St. Catharine of Siena, or the later and less illustrious Catharine of 
Bologna, who died a little before Marc Antonio was born. 

The picture in the Monro collection is assigned to Veronese, and bears almost indis- 
putable marks of his hand. Its design is, as I have said, the same as that of the 
engraving, but it has important differences of detail. In the engraving, as the reader can 
see for himself, the sleeping features have a good deal of nobility, but nothing whatever 
of charm or sweetness; the drawing of the head in its leaning position is extremely 
emphasized, and there is a certain straining or research in the composition of the lines of the 
face and head-dress. A dog lies curled under the feet of the sleeper. A town and mountains 
are seen out of the window. A single youthful angel with flowing drapery (of a very fine 
design) bears the cross. In these matters Veronese takes another line. He does away with 
the dog, and also with the landscape; which is to be wondered at in one so great at 
landscape, and so delighting in dogs. He gives us out of window nothing but the sky, 
with the cross borne not by a solitary full-grown angel, but by two baby ones,—glorious 
naked children composed in those actions of toppling riot which all Venetians loved best 
for their celestial population, and which give such splendid occasion for sunlight and shadow 
hurled upon or molten among the curves of glowing life and rosy roundness. But the chief 
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difference is in the head of the sleeper herself, which Veronese has made of the simplest 
and ripest type of maiden loveliness, poised exquisitely upon the leaning hand, and with 
an easy and perfect subtlety of lovely drawing in that difficult perspective ; caressing with 
affectionate hand the contours of cheek and chin, bringing the rich inner glow of life by 
one knows not what magic to the delicate and breathing surfaces of the beautiful countenance, 
laying the simply coiled hair with tenderest touch against the softly shadowed neck. 
She is only half-asleep, though the body is steeped in such grand placidity of rest ; the warm 
lids have the subtle look of one aware despite of slumber, and whose inner vision is open 
to secret things ; the passive lips are moulded into meaning by some current of the consciousness 
which is not of this world. Over the large natural pose of the limbs—for the figure is 
perfect in realism as in style—lie the folds of a rich tissue of a golden-cream or creamy- 
golden colour, with undertones and shadowings of wonderful red and flame—the kind of 
colour which Sir Joshua often attempted, and spoiled for himself with bituminous media. 
This noble picture has not, so far as I know, attracted hitherto the renown which 
I think it deserves, as a masterpiece at once superb and chastened by one of the supreme 
men in art. It is without the obvious pomp and brilliancy of colour which take the eye 
at once in most works of Veronese, and the imitation of which has covered the walls of 
galleries with so many pictures falsely passing under his name; and it has been allowed 
to get covered with what would most likely prove an easily removable coat of dirt, which 
increases its comparative sobriety. Otherwise it has the look of being uninjured. 
Concerning the historical relations of the picture and the engraving I am unable to 
speak with full knowledge. Passavant says that the engraving is after a design of Mazzuoli 
(Parmigiano), now in the Uffizj collection at Florence. This drawing I have not seen, 
neither can I learn that it has been photographed. The same authority adds that there is 
an engraving of our design by Vorsterman, a well-known Dutch engraver of the seventeenth 
century, which is inscribed as being after Veronese: but this has again baffled my search 
both in the British Museum and elsewhere. If the Vorsterman is really after Paul Veronese, 
it is, no doubt, after this picture. But it is most probable that this picture was not origi- 
nally of Paul Veronese’s design, but was itself taken from the plate, and adapted by the 
painter to what we see. The scholars of Marc Antonio were dispersed about Italy after his 
death, and copies of this plate might well have come to Venice, and suggested to the great 


Cagliari a motive for the picture now at South Kensington. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. 


GERMAIN PILON. 


I* 1558, when Philibert de Lorme employed Germain Pilon on the sculptures of the tomb of 
Francis I., he thought it necessary to tie him down in the written agreement to do his 
work thoroughly. The stipulation is made twice over in the same document, that the said 
eight figures de fortune (allegorical subjects) shall be finished, and polished well, and completely 
au dit d’ouvriers et gens a ce connoisans. This sort of stipulation, although it occasionally occurs 
in written compacts made with inferior craftsmen, seems an unprecedented clause in a 
document which deals with the work of a maitre magon. Partly, perhaps, it may be explained 
by the concluding sentence, in which it is set forth that Pilon shall execute these reliefs as 
soon as possible, giving up other work, he being required for the royal service. It would seem, 
therefore, that Pilon, who became eventually the most popular French sculptor of his day, was 
already so popular in Paris, as to be in danger of blurring his-work in his endeavour to get 
through his numerous commissions. 
Germain Pilon was the son of a sculptor of the same name, who married and settled at 
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Loué, in Champagne, about the beginning of the sixteenth century. Near to Loué stood the 
convent of Soulesme, and the last pricur régulier, Jean Bougler, decorated the church with the 
statues commonly known to us by the name of ‘les Saints de Soulesme.’ In this work the 
two Germain Pilons were employed, the work of the son beginning circa 1540. Many of the 
saints are still extant, for in 1791 the church was sold to the citizen, Le Noir de la Fléche, who, 
prompted by zeal for the fame of his countrymen, saved all he could from destruction. In 
1553, the chapel, which had been the principal object of these decorations, was finished, and 
in the same year Jean Bougler died. But meantime, 1546, Jean du Bellai had become Bishop 
of Mans, and had begun to erect in the cathedral of that town a mausoleum to Guillaume 
Langri, du Ballai, his uncle. He employed the younger Pilon to execute his project, sending 
to him from Rome the black marble of which the monument was composed. Whilst he was 
engaged on this undertaking, Pilon modelled in terra-cotta a statue of S. Bernard, which long 
remained an object of curiosity and admiration in the church of l’Epau, near Mans. In 1801, 
the citizen Renouard of Mans writes to Alexandre Lenoir: ‘Up to 1793 we saw standing in 
the church of I’Epau, near Mans, a statue of S. Bernard. The name of Germain Pilon was cut 
on the pedestal. Never was anything more worthy of the chisel of our artist than the drapery 
which they have destroyed with the trunk. The hands were excellently modelled. Nothing 
finer than the head, which has been preserved. Any one may see it, with renewed pleasure at 
each visit, in the house of citizen Clairsigny, a man who loves the arts, a banker in this town.’ 
It is more than likely that this statue deserved M. Renouard’s high encomiums, and that 
Pilon was to be seen at his best in his earlier works, before too-easily achieved triumphs had 
given him a contempt for his audience. But the S. Bernard reduced to a head, and the greater 
part of the magnificent monument to Du Bellai, is lost. A drawing of it, as it stood before 
the Revolution, communicated to M. Millin (author of Axtiguités Nationales), by a local 
antiquary, is the only record of it as a whole which we possess. A few fragments collected by 
M. Lenoir, and arranged in the Musée des Petits Augustins, became the property of the 
Government. 

M. Lenoir describes S. Denis after 1793, as blackened from roof to floor, and presenting 
the appearance of a place that had been gutted by a great fire. Nothing seemed to have 
escaped the common ruin, and it was from the midst of this wreck that piece by piece was ~ 
to be collected of all that remained of some of the noblest monuments of French art. The work 
of destruction had begun early. Nicolas Bonfons, in 1588, complains that at S. Denis people 
are allowed at all times to clamber on the tombs, breaking, and smashing, just as if they were 
of no account. Year by year, the mausoleums of the Valois suffered more and more, until, 
in 1793, total ruin overtook them. The monument of Francis I. and Claude de Lorraine, 
and that of Henry II., Catharine de Medicis, and their children, had been designed by Philibert 
de Lorme, under whose superintendence they were commenced ; but he dying before the tombs 
were finished, they were completed under the care of Primaticcio, the ‘Sieur de Primadicio,’ 
with whom in 1560 Pilon signs his contracts for work to be done for the sepulchre of 
Henry II. Bontemps, Chantrel, and others, had executed the more important portions of 
the tomb of Francis I., and to Pilon’s lot had fallen only the great canopy composed of 
arabesques, bas-reliefs, and small statues, which rose over the recumbent figures... Of these 
bas-reliefs, the Auit figures de fortune, specified by De Lorme, some were saved, and after 
remaining a while in the mus¢ée, under the care of Lenoir, returned with the remains of other 
mausoleums to their original place in S. Denis. Four of them have been described sometimes 
as the four evangelists, sometimes as the four prophets of the Apocalypse; they are weak, 
and rather mannered, suggesting the idea, that Pilon was at that time endeavouring with 
difficulty to appropriate an Italian freedom of casting his draperies, and felt hampered by 
the effort. In his small figures he is more successful. Eight children extinguish torches. 
Two cry with their fingers in their eyes, others smother their overpowering grief in vast draperies 
slung over their arms, and this gothic naiveté of motive troubles the harmonious impression 
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produced by the grace and beauty of their conception, and the happy facility with which 
the sculptor has caught the light uncertainty of touch which characterises childish movement. 
Goujon’s children in the freize of the escalier Henri IT, tread heavily, and lift their wreaths 
of flowers in a firm grasp with an air of manly dignity; compared with these they look like 
youthful Titans. Goujon has been attracted by the latent promise of future ripeness, whilst 
Pilon has stopped short at the surface of the present, and rendered it without mystery in 
easily intelligible grace. His work pleased the court, and two years later he was intrusted 
by Primaticcio with almost the entire execution of the mausoleum of Henry II. and Catharine 
de Medicis. ‘ Savoir deux gissans en marbre blanc, quatre tableaux en basse taille, deux prians 
de bronze, quatre figures de fortune aussi de bronze, ainsi que les masques qui ornent la dite 
sepulture’ Of this monument a considerable portion has escaped. In arrangement it offers 
no special peculiarity. Side by side lie the bodies of the king and queen. Over the tombs 
rises a flat canopy, and above its entablement kneel, each before a prie-dieu, the bronze figures 
of Henry and Catharine in full court dress, the four bas-reliefs— Charity, Good Works, Faith, 
and Hope—were inserted in the soubassement. The larger figures have more elegance than 
dignity, and the bas-reliefs are poor in detail, and do not rise above the level of pretty 
compositions. His statue of Valentine de Milan was also amongst those rescued by Lenoir. 
M. de Birogue, her husband, coveted a cardinal’s hat ; his wife died opportunely, so that he was 
enabled to take orders and obtain it. He then employed Pilon to erect her tomb in the church 
of S. Catharine du Val des Escoliers.) The mausoleum was crowned by her own statue. 
She is represented in full dress, half reclining, beneath was a bas-relief of her dead body 
morte déthisie, and this has been rated higher than the portrait statue, on account of the 
feeling and intelligence displayed in it. When the religious of this house were granted the 
maison professe of the Jesuits in the Rue S. Antoine, they took with them the monument of 
Valentine, and that of her husband, casting the two into one, at their re-erection. In ’93 
Lenoir removed them to his musée, and until lately both the figure and bas-relief were to 
be seen in the Louvre. In the Louvre also stands the celebrated group of the three Graces, 
which was placed by Catharine de Medicis in the Orleans Chapel, in the Church of the Célestins 
at Paris, ‘trois figures de marbre en une pitce, formant groupe qui portent un vase, dedans lequel 
est mis le ceur du feu roy dernier en léglise des Célestins’ We \earn from the Mémoires de la 
Chambre des Comptes, that Pilon received in 1560, for this group, and the eight children of 
Francis I.’s tomb, 850 livres, 3 sols. A replica by one of his pupils (possibly Bartelémi 
Prieur), which was sent to the Camaldulus of Besse, was standing in 1802 in the garden of 
the Musée nationale d’Histoire naturelle at Paris. 

Of the mausoleums of Queslus, Maugiron, and San-megrin, the minions of Henry III., 
our only authentic record is the woodcuts in Boufons’ description of Paris, published in 1588. 
They were erected by Pilon in the church of S. Paul de Paris in 1579, and utterly destroyed 
by the people about ten years after. In the church of the Célestins, Pilon’s works were 
numerous and important. It was one of the most richly-decorated churches in Paris. Early 
in the century, Cousin had placed in their refectory his great window of the Crucifixion. 
Millin, in his Antiguités Nationales, published about the close of the last century, gives a 
full description of the treasures existing in the church and convent prior to 1793. On 
page 121 he describes and engraves a /utrin de cuivre, the work of Germain Pilon, ‘whose 
talent,’ he observes, ‘was indeed prodigious, if you take into consideration the time in which 
he lived.’ Much of the decoration of the high altar was by his hand, but the most perfect 
piece of sculpture in the church was the pulpit, finished by Pilon in 1588. This pulpit was 
formed by three bas-reliefs— Paul Preaching to the People ; S. John in the Desert; and in the 
centre Christ with the Woman of Samaria. These bas-reliefs were divided, each from each, 
by small-winged caryatides, holding palms, trumpets, crowns, and other symbols of glory in 
their hands. But the convent became the centre of the battalion of the Célestins in 1793, and 
this pulpit, like everything else, was broken to pieces All that M. Lenoir could save from the 
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wreck was the centre bas-relief and the six small caryatides. Out of these he pieced together 
the pedestal, on which he placed Francheville’s ‘David and Goliath,’ executed about 1580; and 
when the mus¢e was broken up, the bas-reliefs and caryatides were transferred to the Louvre, 
where they still remain. Two works by Pilon, in terra-cotta, were also saved by Lenoir: a 
mére de douleur, from the Sainte Chapelle at Paris ; and the more celebrated S. Francis, of the 
Grands Augustins. Raoul Boutray first describes the S. Francis in his Latin poem Lutetia ; 
then, in 1772, in Rigollet and Juvigny’s edition of the ‘Bibliothéque de la Croix du Maine,’ 
there occurs a note under the head Germain Pilon, ‘ His S. Francis may be seen in the cloister 
of the Grands Augustins—an admirable work, which is suffered to go to ruin through pure 
neglect.’ It was next mentioned by Millin a few years prior to the Revolution, and finally 
rescued by Lenoir, from whom it passed into the Louvre. But the works in the Célestins were 
the last of Pilon’s life. The date of his death can only be fixed approximately at 1590, the 
period at which his activity ceases. 

It is by the three Graces, dexterously chiselled from a single block of marble, that 
Pilon has become most widely known. This was executed about 1560, when he was in 
the midst of his long career, and is, without doubt, the flower of all his work. Perhaps no 
composition has ever been more vulgarly popular. Gicognara complained that the Graces 
should be subjected to bearing so inappropriate a burden as the urn which held the heart 
of Henry II. Since he wrote, reproductions of this group have been seen wherever cheap 
French casts and bronzes penetrate. The Graces of Germain Pilon bear clocks, vases, 
lamps, and are put to many a useful or useless office. It seems almost too severe a thing 
to say that for such purposes they are eminently fitted, seeing that they are the work of 
a man of genius, though it was but genius of a flimsy sort, which spent itself happily in 
toys. Nature had endowed him with the power of pleasing easily. A never-failing charm 
enriched his work, which overflowed with dainty affectations and over-refined elegancies, 
corresponding exactly to the tone and taste of the court which Catharine de Medicis had 
formed. The favourite sculptor of this woman was incapable of giving adequate expression 
to any male virtue. Diane de Poitiers becomes a true Diana under the fingers of Goujon; 
a man’s dignity was safe in the hands of Cousin; Germain Pilon could only give the 
sentiment of cloistered asceticism, or the meretricious modesties of Catharine and maids. 
‘Gratia decentes’ is the quotation perpetually given to those figures; they have been praised 
by French critics as types of perfect womanhood. ~But their praise does not lie in this. 
They are the highly artificial rendering of a highly artificial product. Both attitude and 
expression are cultivated, polished, finished, but without truth, without simplicity, without 
honesty ; for how should the court sculptor render qualities which existed neither for himself 
nor for his models? In the drawing, in the modelling, in the very cast of the draperies, 
there is the same want of directness. But over every defect falls the veil of the most 
exquisite grace. There is a charm about the delicate subtlety of Pilon’s touch, which has 
power to disarm every prejudice and allure every eye. This charm can only have its 
complete effect on a comparatively small scale, for elaborate elegance would be lost in 
the large architectural work in which Goujon was a master. It is in the decorative toy, 
which has relations with nothing but itself, that Pilon shines. The bubble which he 
skilfully blew attracted with its refined and lovely harmonies the eyes of all the courtly 
and cultivated men and women of his time. Boufons passes in review the monuments of 
Paris without one mention of Goujon’s name, but Germain Pilon is for him one of the 
first men of the age, the memory of whose work will be everlasting. 


E. H. PATTISON. 
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BRIDGE ON THE RIVER BLYTHE. 


ETCHING BY R. S. CHATTOCK. 


HE etching on the opposite page, which has been kindly furnished us by Mr. Chattock, 
of Birmingham, is a good illustration of the quiet sort of Warwickshire scenery. It is 
taken at a bridge over the little river Blythe, which runs a short course from south to north 
past Birmingham, and joins the Tarne near Coleshill. Mr. Chattock has executed an admirable 
series of etchings, some on a larger scale than this, and several of more striking subjects, 
designed as illustrations to certain well-known songs; and the songs, with these etchings for 
illustration, and with new musical accompaniments, are about to be published as a separate 
book.* 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON JEAN COUSIN. 


HE article on Jean Cousin in our number for January, reminded me that during a 
residence of three years at Sens I had taken a good deal of interest in that great 
artist, whose connexion with the old city on the banks of the Yonne had been so close and 
so lasting. On looking up my own notes, and others kindly given me by a learned and 
acute antiquary, my friend M. Déligand, who was maire of Sens during my residence there, 
I find myself, on some points, able to complete the account given by our contributor, Mrs. 
Pattison, who has necessarily relied upon earlier and better-known authorities. It generally 
happens, in all matters belonging to history and biography, especially the history of persons 
who, however famous subsequently for their works, did not live personally in a public manner, 
that errors originating in the careless and uncritical habits of early narrators are repeated by 
writers in later times, who would willingly be more accurate if they had the opportunity of 
testing the information which has come down to them. The history of Jean Cousin is not an 
exception to this rule, for though the traditions about him are not very numerous, several of 
them are palpably erroneous. 
The first of the popular mistakes about Jean Cousin relates to the place of his birth. 
M. Charles Blanc, in the Histoire des Peintres, says that he was born at the ‘chateau of 
Monthard, a property belonging to his family.’ Now the fact is, that the domain of Monthard 
did ot belong to the family of Jean Cousin, but to a family of English origin called Bowyer, 
which name the French, for facility of pronunciation, corrupted into Bouvyer. At the time 
of Jean Cousin’s birth there had never been even an intermarriage between the Bowyers and 
the Cousin family : on this point we can speak quite positively. John Bowyer, the Englishman, 
owned Monthard in 1430, and we know all about his descendants. There were, however, after 
Jean Cousin’s birth, two marriages between his family and that of the Bowyers or Bouvyers. 


* Songs and Etchings. Seven Poems by Ben Jonson, T. Hood, P. B. Shelley, C. Kingsley, S. Evans, and 
H. W. Longfellow ; set to music by Thomas Anderton, and illustrated with Nine Etchings by R. S. Chattock. 
Price 12s. 6d. cloth. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, London. 
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As a genealogical table makes questions of this kind clearer than many pages of explanation 
I prefer to give these details in that form :— 


? 


1434- 
JOHN BOWYER, the Englishman, == JACQUELINE D’AUTUN. 
Owner of Monthard. Died 1470. 








. 
ESTIENNETTE JAMARD == HENRI BOUVYER == MARIE JEANNE TENELLE. GENEVIEVE = PEDRO FERRAND. GUILLAUME. 














First wife. Owner of Monthard, Second wife. 
Died t525. 
1537- 
EsTIENNE BouvyEeR.. HENRI BOUVYER. JEHAN Bouvyer. MariE BouvyER = JEAN COUSIN = CurisTINE Rousseau. 
Owner of Monthard. Third wife of Second wife: 
Jean Cousin. 
| | Sept. 5, 1552. 

Stmon BouvYER. EsTIENNE BouvVYER == MARIE COUSIN. 
Owner of Monthard. Owner of Monthard after the death of his Born 1535- 
Killed May 1st, 1590, brother, Seigneur du Pavillon de Jouancy, 
at the Siege of Sens Sieur des Grosses Pierres, and Maitre Apo- 

by Henry IV. thécaure (last title held in great esteem in 


those days). On account of it Estienne 
was intimate with Jean Dalliboust, a Se- 
nonese councillor, and first physician of 
Henry IV.) 





Six children, whose descendants are living yet. 


The family tradition that prevails amongst the Bouvyers to this day affirms that Jean 
Cousin was born at the village of Soucy (seven kilométres from Sens), of poor parents. The 
date of his birth is uncertain. The tradition amongst his descendants (not likely to be 
strictly accurate) is, that he was born in 1500 or 1501. Viardot, in his notes on the Louvre 
collection, gives 1530 as the date of Cousin’s birth ; but this is evidently an error, as he married 
his third wife in 1537. Since he died towards the close of the century, some writers have 
supposed the date of his birth to be much later than it really was, and have based certain 
arguments upon this supposition ; which, of course, fall to the ground. The date of his third . 
marriage, or the date of his daughter Marie’s birth, on the one hand (his second wife’s daughter), 
on the other hand two documents, dated 1593 and 1595, speaking of Jean Cousin as of a 
person quite recently deceased,* tend strongly to confirm the view that his life extended from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to within ten or eleven years of its close. His working 
time must have been sixty years, and for all these years what remains that we really know to 
be the work of his hand ? 

About Monthard, the facts are that it belonged first to Jean Cousin’s half-brother-in-law, 
Estienne Bouvyer, and afterwards to another Estienne Bouvyer, son of the preceding, who 
became Jean Cousin’s son-in-law by marriage with his daughter Marie. But it never belonged 
to any one of the name of Cousin. 

Soucy, the village where Jean Cousin was born, is one of the most prettily situated villages 
in the neighbourhood of Sens. The country about Sens is a flat plain, bounded by suddenly- 
rising chalk céteaux, or banks, often steep and hilly in character; and in their pretty hollows 
many picturesque villages nestle. Soucy is situated under the shadow of one of these hills, called 
the Bouquet (from which there are magnificent views ; but Soucy itself is in a hollow with no 
views). On the other side the village flows a rivulet, tributary of the Yonne, called the Voisines, 
amongst many tall willows and poplars. The village church has a fine and interesting old 

* The first is by the publisher of his book on drawing, in the ‘ Privilége, dated 1593; and the second, a 
register for 1595, for the Abbey of St. Germain, at Paris, speaking of the ayant-droits of the heirs of the late 
M. Jehan Cousin, relatively to his house in Paris, in the Rue Desmarest. That this relates to Cousin the 


artist, and not to some other person bearing the same name, is proved by a former entry in 1547, concerning 
maistre Fehan Cousin, painctre. 
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military tower, which was actually used in warfare to protect the village (it resisted a siege in 
1378). This combination of military and ecclesiastical purposes in a church tower is not so 
visible in any other edifice known to me: the tower is as obviously a keep as the keep of any 
chateau in France. The village is on the right bank of the river—between it and the hill. On 
the opposite side of the stream, in gently-rising fields, stands the Chateau of Monthard. I see 
that there is a belief that Monthard no longer exists; but this must be an error, as the last 
time I saw it the chateau was in very fair preservation indeed ; and in a more recent com- 
munication from M. Déligand to me he speaks of it as still existing. The village of Soucy 
is probably at the present day as nearly as possible what it was in Jean Cousin’s time; and 
the Chateau of Monthard does not seem to have undergone any great alteration since the 
sixteenth century. There is a date on one of the turrets of 1543, which must be (in 
M. Déligand’s opinion) that of a restoration, as the place belonged to the Bouvyers a hundred 
years before. It is very easy for a traveller to imagine the village as it was when Jean Cousin 
was a little child there, playing in its hilly street and dabbling in its quiet stream. His parents 
probably little thought that his daughter would be chatelaine at Monthard. Not that the 
chateau is a fine place;* the size and arrangement of the house are simply those which prevail 
in most detached houses in England at the present day, with the exception of the sourelles, 
which are picturesque, but neither large nor costly. An exact copy of the chateau would let 
easily to some middle-class family in the neighbourhood of a town; and 50/ a-year would be 
a sufficient rent for it. You have the door in the middle, two windows on each side of it, and 
five in the upper story—in short, just the commonplace modern arrangement ; but the Zourelles 
at each corner give it a certain air. There is also a tiny round tower at the corner of the yard 
wall, and a square pigeon-cote, having the effect of another tower, nearer to the back of the 
yard. The arrangement of these little towers proves that the yard wall is still as it was in 
the sixteenth century. 

I am not aware that there ever were any frescoes by Jean Cousin at, Monthard, but 
there are six medallions of heads in painted glass. Two of these medallions represent warriors 
in helmets (one of these helmets is in itself a graceful and bold piece of design); another is 
a fine head of a woman; another, a male head in a hood (in aspect more military than 
ecclesiastical) ; and the two others, fine male heads in profile and three-quarters.. All these 
medallions are in Jean Cousin’s great style, and there is no reason to doubt their authenticity. 

Considering the humble origin of Jean Cousin, it is a remarkable proof of the position 
which he had won for himself by his own ability, even in the neighbourhood of Sens (a place 
close to his native village, and consequently of all towns the one where he was least likely 
to be respected), that each time he married (and he married three times) he connected himself 
with one of the considerable families of the place. His first wife was Marie Richer, daughter 
of Christophe Richer, councillor, groom of the chamber, and secretary to Francis I., and 
his ambassador in Denmark and Turkey. One brother of this Christophe Richer occupied 
several very high positions, and was ambassador to Poland, and ennobled. The third brother 
was a bishop, and coadjutor to Cardinal de Bourbon. Jean Cousin’s second wife was the 
daughter of Lubin Rosseau, ‘ Uicencié es lois, procureur du roi, puts lieutenant-général au baillage 
de Sens. Lastly, his third wife was Mademoiselle Bouvyer of Monthard. It may be observed 
in this place, that painting on glass was a profession which, by royal authority, a nobleman 
might follow without degrading himself, so that Jean Cousin, notwithstanding his aristocratic 
alliances, could work at his business without being looked down upon by his connexions. 
Painting in oil, I believe, did not enjoy this privilege; and therefore it is probable that 
Jean Cousin only worked in oil as an amateur, just as a man of rank does in our own day, 


* The English often accuse the French of pretentiousness, because they call ordinary country-houses chdéteaux, 
but ‘chdéeau’ means no more in modern French without an adjective. The peasants habitually call every country- 
house belonging to, or inhabited by a gentleman, a chd¢eau, and there can be no pretentiousness in this, as a 
peasant never inhabits a house of that kind. 
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Jean Cousin’s fame has vastly increased during the last few years, at least in France, 
where the advanced criticism of the present day could not fail to recognise him as one of the 
great artists of his own great century. At Sens, the memory of him is greener than it has been 
for ages; everybody there knows something about him, and the more cultivated people in the 
place collect with utmost avidity such scraps and fragments of his handiwork as may still 
occasionally be met with. This only increases one’s regret that the Senonese did not care as 
much about their great man in the last century, when much more of his work might easily have 
been preserved; but in this they have merely gone with the general course of European 
thought, for everywhere people of this generation are painfully picking up and patching together 
the shattered fragments of what their grandfathers destroyed. It would not, perhaps, be quite 
safe to assert that the good people of Sens take any very serious interest in Jean Cousin’s aré, or 
in any art, but they are aware that he is the illustrious artist of their locality, and are intensely 
proud of him, and anxious to ascertain whatever may be known of him, and to preserve 
whatever may remain of his performance. In the second number of this periodical we gave a 
lithograph of the house at Sens, which is believed to have been his home in that little city, and 
the municipality have very rightly called the street it stands in by his name. 

As to what Jean Cousin did, it is clear that his reputation rests mainly upon his glass- 
painting; and here one has an observation to make which may easily be misunderstood or 
misrepresented, and which therefore needs definition. Jean Cousin astonished his contem- 
poraries, and won fame and position, by leading the art of glass-painting into an entirely wrong 
direction, which being followed out by his successors in the same path has ended in such 
stupidities as the well-known transparency at Windsor. The people of Jean Cousin’s time 
were highly delighted with transparent pictures such as he gave them, and he had plenty of 
employment. But then, since Jean Cousin was really a consummate artist, a man of immense 
inventive faculty, and great knowledge of design, and, above all, a splendid colourist, he 
produced things which, though leading less intelligent men in what has since proved to be a 
wrong direction, were in their own way and in their own limits (the limits imposed by the 
sound taste of the artist) admirable and perfect. As the flesh of certain kinds of game does not 
possess its utmost delicacy of flavour until corruption has already set in, so there are certain 
epochs in the fine arts which charm us by the novel presence of some element, in reality dissolvent 
and destructive, but for the time only recognised as softening the rigidity of the purer art that 
went before. Jean Cousin’s glass-painting was art of the most perilous kind possible. Had he 
been in the least vulgar (instead of being refined, as only the most cultivated men ever can be 
refined) he would have gone at once, with his strongly pictorial tendencies, into abominable 
transparencies, such as have been executed since by his unworthy successors. What he really 
did was to carry glass-painting as far in the pictorial direction as it possibly could be carried, 
without abandoning the true medieval principle of transparent jewel-work, and there he stopped, 
which proves his strong artistic sense and rare good taste. The medieval artists themselves 
had introduced pictures in their windows, done on exactly the same principles as the miniatures 
in their illuminations, so that the idea of figure-painting on glass was not by any means a new 
one. What was new in Jean Cousin’s work was the manly science of his drawing, and the 
grandeur of his free pictorial composition. If we go a little deeper into the matter, we shall 
see easily that a well-drawn figure may take its place in the jewel arrangement of a fine window 
quite as well as one which is badly drawn, and a drapery finely disposed may be just as 
effective and brilliant in colour as one which is meagre in its folds and awkward in its hanging. 
So far the artist in glass may go with the advancement of artistic science, but there is a fatal 
rock a-head of him, and that is pictorial chiaroscuro. Once attempt to introduce ¢haz into 
glass-painting and you kill the old art at a blow; for the reason that any attempt to represent 
light falling on solid and opaque substances by light coming through a transparent substance 
like glass, when we have better means of doing it, is a barbarism. The whole question of 
the barbarism of this or that method of procedure in the fine arts resides there. It would 
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not be barbarous to make chiaroscuro pictures on glass if we did not possess any opaque sheets 
such as canvas and paper, nor any opaque pigments, such as the whites of lead and zinc. In that 
case the whole school of Rembrandt might have painted chiaroscuro pictures on glass, and the 
only criticism which could have been made with justice would have been that the artists were 
doing great things with materials ill-adapted to their work, but employed necessarily because 
nothing more suitable was to be had. It would have been one of those instances, not at all 
uncommon in the history of human development, of which all that can be said is that, for the 
time, man’s intelligence has gone a-head of the material means at his disposal. It might be 
proved, I think, or, if not quite proved, at least suggested, that Jean Cousin as an artist really 
occupied a position bearing some distant resemblance to that which I have just imagined. He 
knew that there was such an art as oil-painting, and he tried it himself, as an amateur, once or 
twice, with as much success as could be expected from occasional experiments of this kind ; 
but he cannot have known, as we know, the immense resources of the art, and especially 
its double power of reaching solidity in opacity and splendour in transparency. Had he 
known all this, it is certain, to my mind, that such an artist as he was would naturally 
have preferred oil to glass; but he lived in a country and an age where the art of painting 
in oil, in the full artistic sense, was scarcely as yet discovered. Therefore, if Jean Cousin 
had carried glass-painting into what in our time would be a barbarism, it would not have 
been barbarism in him. But he stopped, with a delicate instinct, a hairbreadth short of 
that. Jean Cousin’s windows, unlike modern pictorial windows, never attempt any general 
pictorial effect of chiaroscuro. The figures are modelled, certainly, and the rounding of a 
leg or a face is sometimes carried dangerously far, but the subject is always treated much 
more on Perugino’s principles than Rembrandt’s. For instance, in the splendid series of 
subjects from the life of St. Eutrope, where green fields are introduced behind the figures, 
there is little or no landscape effect, but the grass is simply treated as a patch of green 
colour, very valuable to heighten red drapery. And the whole set of these subjects, seen 
from the pavement of the Cathedral, produce together an effect as brilliant and as genuinely 
the right general effect which stained glass ought to produce, as the medieval windows of 
the preceding century. For fine and bold treatment of figure compositions on genuine 
decorative principles, I know few examples better worth studying than Cousin’s Sz. Eutrope, 
and I may claim to know those designs more intimately than most students, having erected 
a scaffolding in the Cathedral to see them nearer at hand, and copy one of them in water- 


colour.* 
P. G. HAMERTON. 
‘(Zo be continued.) 


* In reference to these subjects from the life of St. Eutrope, I see that my friend M. Déligand says that they 
are in ‘ perfect preservation.’ I only wish this were so. Unfortunately they have been broken to pieces, and put 
together again by an unskilful glazier, so that the drawing is often set wrong. For example: take the consecra- 
tion of St. Eutrope as bishop. At least twenty pieces of glass are obviously out of their places, and it is easy to 
see where they must have been originally. The leads which have been used to repair the window are like spiders’ 
webs, and the confusion in some of the worst places is wonderful ; for instance, the Cardinal’s staff is broken, and 
a piece of it, a foot long, is standing quite independently far to the right. A bit of the blue lining of the Bishop’s 
chasuble is stuck unmeaningly quite by itself, close to his right cheek; and a piece of cornice from the architecture 
above is toppling down on the head of the Cardinal, as if it had just been struck off by a cannon-ball. Again, 
independently of the damage done by breakage, the colours have not all stood. The Cardinal’s face has become 
patchy (one may be sure Jean Cousin never painted it so), and the flesh-tints generally have gone. The Bishop’s 
face is of a ghastly white now, and that of a Cardinal behind the Pope is simply obliterated, and has not a 
recognisable feature left. So much for z. window which M. Déligand declares to be ‘farfaitement conservée. 
This is only one proof the more how very unsafe it is to write about art without first teaching oneself to see by 
the practical use of the pencil and brush. 

It ought, however, to be very easy to see when a window by Jean Cousin has been damaged and clumsily 
repaired, for no glass-painter in the world was ever more careful about putting his leads, or more cunningly and 
successfully artful in dissimulating them. In any piece of his work which is as he left it, the leads are all but 
invisible; at all events, we never think about them. ; 
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XXV.—W. F. YEAMES, A.R.A. 


R. W: F. YEAMES, A.R.A., is quite a typical member of the school 
to which Mr. Leslie belongs, as it were, accidentally, and in little more 
than name. He has always shown a decided bent to the historical, 

in spirit and subject, but as “history cannot, consistently with our conditions of 
life, be treated on the large scale, and in the epic or decorative way, Mr. Yeames 
has been fain to deal with it in cabinet dimensions, and more or less anecdotically. 
But whatever the size of the pictures, their spirit has always been grave and 
earnest, and the technical treatment in accordance with their spirit. Mr. Yeames 
is a conscientious and earnest artist; his gravity of conception, and sobriety of 
style, he owes mainly, no doubt, to his character and temperament, but it has 
been strengthened by his art-education, the best part of which was carried on 
at Florence, in Italy, under Professor Pollastrini, who made him draw from the 
frescoes of Ghirlandajo, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Andrea del Sarto, while carrying 
on his study from the life, painting in oil from the models in the life-school at 
the Grand-Ducal Academy, and attending lectures on perspective and anatomy. 
In 1854 Mr. Yeames left Florence for Rome, where he stayed for eighteen months, 
but ‘not really doing much in the way of study.’ Returning to Florence, he 
studied composition under Bonajuti, and in 1858 returned to England, and began 
working on his own account. 

The influence of this foreign study was very apparent in his earliest work, ex- 
hibited in 1859, ‘A Jester with a Monkey,’ which attracted attention at once by the 
solidity of the execution, and the sober force of the colour. Similar qualities, with 
a more graceful sentiment appropriate to the subject, were found by the critics in his 
second picture, ‘ The Sonnet’ (1861), a young poet in a Florentine cloister, decorated 
with faded frescoes. It was observed, however, with truth, that the painter had 
put a poet of the fifteenth century among wall-paintings dimmed down to the 
tone of the nineteenth. Mr. Yeames’ next picture (1862), ‘The Rescue,’ had for its 
subject a sailor saving a child that had fallen from.a pier, with the mother stooping 
over to receive her darling, in mingled ecstasy and agony. Such a conflict of 
emotions seems to me beyond the power of painting. The picture was, no doubt, 
a concession—almost the only one the painter has made—to the English taste 
for the sensational: a bid for popularity, in fact. Next year showed Mr. Yeames 
in a subject more congenial to his own conception of the purposes of his art : 
VOL. II. Y 
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Margaret Roper, the heroic daughter of Sir Thomas More, forcing her way through 
the guards to her father’s arms, as he is led back from sentence to the Tower. 
This picture had an earnestness of expression, and a gravity of colour, worthy of 
the subject. For the same exhibition (1863) Mr. Yeames painted the first of his 
pictures from the reign of Elizabeth, the anger and confusion of the Virgin Queen, 
surprised by the old Duke of Norfolk, with Leicester on his knees before her. 
Then followed, in successive years, ‘Arming the Young Knight,’ a group from 
the home-life of chivalry; ‘Canterbury Cloisters during the Commonwealth,’ with 
a squad of Cromwell's Ironsides being drilled under Thomas a Beckett's venerable 
arcades ; ‘The Buttery Hatch;’ and (1866), the best known, probably, of all the 
painter’s pictures, Elizabeth’s memorable reception of La Motte Fénélon, the French 
ambassador, and his suite, after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, when the Queen 
herself, her courtiers and ladies, were habited in deep mourning, with faces as 
sad as their garments, and ‘not one to vouchsafe a word or smile to the ambas- 
sador, though a man of honour, and till then the intimate associate of the best 
in the court. This was surely a subject worthy of being painted on a larger 
canvas, for it presents what is rare and great in history, a protest of national 
conscience. It could not have been painted in a graver spirit than by Mr. Yeames. 

In the same year the painter contributed the figure of the Florentine sculptor, 
Torrigiani,* to the decorative series of artists’ portraits executed in Venetian 
mosaic at South Kensington. It seems to me one of the figures of the series 
showing the truest appreciation of the treatment required for such work. Mr. 
Yeames also executed (in 1867) the figure of Holbein for the same series. In 
the same year he painted Wycliffe distributing copies of his translation of the 
Bible to a group of his poor priests, at the door of his Lutterworth parsonage, 
as they start on their evangelising labours, staff in hand. The title, ‘The Dawn 
of the Reformation,’ was well chosen. Mr. Yeames’ power of physiognomical 
selection had excellent play in this picture. The heads were remarkable for 
variety of character; and the skill shown in managing the plain garbs of the 
poor priests so as to avoid monotony and tameness of effect while preserving 
the gravity due to the subject, was worthy of all commendation. Two minor 
works of this year were ‘On Bread and Water,’ a little culprit shut up in a 
grim old room—a study from Hever Castle, where Mr. Yeames had spent the 
preceding summer, one of a joyous party of painters who, with their families, 
hired and lived in Sir Henry Boleyn’s old moated manor-houset—and ‘ Exorcising,. 
a very powerful design, in water-colour, of a group of Cistercian monks, assisting 
at the flagellation of an erring but repentant brother, prostrate before the superior, 


* Best known now as the modeller of ‘he fine latten effigy of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, and as the 
breaker of Michael Angelo’s nose in a scuffl: of their student days in Florence. 

+ Hever has furnished Mr. Yeames with backgrounds for other pictures—as ‘The Chimney-Corner,’ 
‘ Alarming Footsteps,’ and ‘ Two Girls Frightened by a Mouse, in a yellow chamber,’ in 1868-69-70, 
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while his devils were being scourged out of him. From this design the illustration 
which heads this paper is taken. 

In 1868 was exhibited the picture which I should rank as the painter's 
masterpiece thus far, ‘Lady Jane Grey in the Tower, wearily but gently listening 
to the exhortations of Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster. Of all the Lady Jane 
Greys in English painting—including two of C. R. Leslie’s—I know of none at 
once so touching and so true to historical character as this of‘Mr. Yeames.. And 
the picture showed in an eminent degree his special technical merits, of solid, 
well-balanced, and complete workmanship. It says little for the soundness of appre- 
ciation among our patrons, that this fine and deeply-interesting picture remained 
for a long time on the painter’s hands. Nothing can more strikingly show the 
temptation which is ever drawing away the English painter from the field of grave 
history to that of telling dramatic incident, or pretty, pleasing sentiment, or rather 
sentimentality. He has to tax his ingenuity to find subjects which combine the 
historical, at which he aims, with the incidental, which attracts the public and 
purchasers. 

It is to me, in some sense, pathetic, to see the struggle of our historically- 
disposed painters to reconcile their wish to do the most grave, good, and worthy 
work that conditions of size render possible, with the feeling forced upon them, 
I fear by experience, that the graver their work is the less chance it has of selling. 

There is the rock ahead of the painter who now-a-days feels the wish to paint 
history, and is conscious of the power to paint it in a right spirit. He sees 
and hears on all hands, and is made to feel in but too many ways, that for one 
purchaser who cares for any grave rendering of a grave theme, however truthfully’ 
conceived and skilfully painted, there are twenty who seek only the pleasure 
of the eye, and that often in some garish or meretricious form of gratification. 
It is to the great credit of the school to which Mr. Yeames belongs that it has 
so manfully struggled with the temptation to abandon grave themes for purely 
attractive ones; its good fortune that it has often been so successful in reconciling 
the two. 

When will the time come—or will it ever come in England—that shall open 
a fitting field for the historical painter? I say ‘open,’ not ‘find;’ for the field 
exists in our chief municipalities, our great centres of commercial and manufac- 
turing industry,—the nurseries of that liberal and even lavish private patronage, 
which has come down in golden showers on popular contemporary art. If the 
picture-buyers of these rich and populous places would but combine for some 
well-conceived scheme for the decoration with historical pictures of their public 
halls—pictures illustrative of local history and local industry—what ennobling 
employment would there be provided for painters like the subject of this paper! 
What new springs of strength would be set in motion by the consciousness of 
worthy occupation! What a means and motive of popular art-training and education 
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would be supplied in such a much-needed link between the present and the past— 
such a minister to the sense of a common national life—such an incentive to noble 
emulation—such a corrective to the ignobler influences of unremitting labour and 
exclusive devotion to gain! 

Mr. Yeames was one of the painters commissioned to execute designs for the 
frieze of the Royal Albert Hall, in which he illustrated the subject of Architecture. 

Mr. Yeames’ principal pictures since the ‘Jane Grey,’ have been less gravely 
historical. ‘The Jacobite in Hiding’ (of 1869) represented the hasty concealment, in 
a secret chamber contrived behind the chimney, of a Jacobite gentleman by the 
women of the family—one of whom, a charming figure, watched eagerly from a 
window against the approach of an enemy. 

‘Maundy Thursday’ (1870) was the distribution of a dole of bread by a fair 
Chatelaine of the 15th century to a gathering of poor old women. His picture this 
year represents the philosopher Harvey in charge of Charles the First’s sons at the 
battle of Edgehill—the philosopher absorbed in his book, while his young charges 
climb up the dyke to look at the battle, at the risk of a stray bullet. — 


* 


XXVI.—D. W. WYNFIELD. 


Davip WILKIE WynFIELD shares the blood, as well as bears the name, 
of the most consummate English painter of cabinet pictures from English life 
since Hogarth. He is the god-son and grand-nephew of Sir David Wilkie. 
I. have no reason to think that the relationship had any direct influence in 
making him a painter, but the bent was in the blood, and, like all genuine 
bents, irresistible. It was in 1856 that Mr. Wynfield, then nineteen, after some 
struggling between his inclinations, and preparation for the Church, determined 
on giving himself up entirely to the study of Art, and with that purpose became 
a pupil in the studio of T. M. Leigh. I have already* described that teacher, 
his practice, and some of his axioms, derived from Mr. Wynfield. Leigh was 
the veal master of the seven painters usually grouped as the St. John’s-Wood 
School—Calderon, Marks, Wynfield, Storey, and Hodgson. He kept something 
more like an aéelier, in the sense in which French painters use the word in con- 
nexion with Art-education, than had before, or has since, existed in England. 
Besides a good gallery of casts, his pupils drew from life-models, nude and draped. 
The master exercised close and constant supervision, gave out subjects for com- 
position, and criticised the students’ treatment of them. The study of nature, 
the exercise of invention, and technical practice in drawing and painting, went on 
hand-in-hand, all guided and enlivened by the master’s oral teaching and intellectual 
influence. The impression of all Leigh’s pupils whom I have conversed with 

* In an article upon P. H. Calderon, R.A., in the seventh number of the ‘ PORTFOLIO.’ 
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agrees, in the main, with that of Mr. Wynfield, quoted in the article I refer to, that 
Leigh was a sound teacher, a man of well-grounded knowledge and correct 
principles, and, above «all, with the good sense to see the folly of forcing nature, 
and the wisdom of letting each man put out his talent at interest in his own way. 

But the general tendency of his teaching would seem to have been to the 
historical. There was evidently nothing about the man or his teaching to attract 
medizvally or mystically-minded pupils, or to kindle in his students any disposition 
either to the abstract, the legendary, or the devotional. I infer, too, both from his 
maxims, as remembered by his pupils, and from their work, that he had a right 
estimation of the relations of nature, or fact, and art; apprehended and insisted 
upon the truth, that while good art is impossible without constant study from nature, 
the mere imitation or transcription of nature will never make a work of art without 
a process of creation, invention, and modification, gone through by the artist under 
the government of an intention which permeates his work and determines its character 
and sentiment. Apart from some very special bent in the master, or some very 
overpowering tendency of the time, this line of teaching seems to me likeliest to 
result in making historical painters. History finds the student a solid basis of fact, 
but in a form that admits of great freedom of treatment, and demands a pre- 
liminary exercise of invention and imagination. In landscape painting it is difficult 
to resist absolute subjugation by the subject, and to see where and how the artist's 
creative function is to come into play. In religious painting, the sacredness or 
solemnity of the fact is likely to fetter or paralyse the imagination; while the 
genuine faculty of legendary and mystic invention is too rare to allow of its becoming 
the chief work of a school at all, except at the risk of a great deal of unreality and 
affectation. All this, I think, is very palpable in English art at the present day. 

I should include portraiture as one of the main branches of historical painting. 
And only in proportion as it falls into the hands of painters animated by the 
historical spirit, and capable of invention in our historical field, will portraiture 
regain the position it has come so near to forfeiting among us since the days of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

Mr. Wynfield, like most of Leigh’s pupils, has mainly occupied himself with 
historical subjects. He began to exhibit in 1859, and has since exhibited every 
year, except in 1861 and 1863. For the last few years he has exhibited subjects 
of invention; not, as he writes, ‘from any abandonment of history, but partly as 
a rest, partly to devote more of my time to historical requirements, and partly to 
discover a vein for working out some of my lighter art feelings.’ 

The turn of Mr. Wynfield’s mind seems from the predominant character of 
his work to be grave and even sombre: his pictures, those that have the deepest 
and most distinct impression, are all on tragic themes, or are darkened with the 
presence or presentiment of tragedy. Even the subject of his first picture, ‘ Undine,’ 
though purely fanciful, has upon it the sadness and unhappy end of unrequited love. 
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So has his second subject, of Geoffroi Rudel, the painter of Blaye, and famous 
troubadour of the twelfth century, who, falling in love with the Countess of Tripoli 
for her good works, and taking the cross in order to come-into her presence, falls 
sick to death on the way, and dies in her arms, thanking God for having vouchsafed 
him sight of the lady of his love, if only with failing eyes. 

Indeed, on close examination, we shall find this element of tragedy, present, 
past, or future, in all Mr. Wynfield’s work. It throws the shadow of civil war 


_over ‘The Meeting of Edward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville,—which was the 


subject of his picture, painted, but not exhibited, in 1863. It casts the double 
gloom of the scaffold and early death over his ‘ Rival Queens’ (of 1864), Anne 
Boleyn finding a portrait of Henry on the jewel hung round the fair neck of Jane 
Seymour. It deepens into utter gloom in his ‘Last Days of Elizabeth,’ sitting 
in speechless misery on her cushions, and eating out her heart unto death,—painted 
in 1865; which the painter thinks his first picture of any value. It dashes with a 


‘gleam of jealous foreboding even the grace and good cheer of that merry breakfast 


of Queen Katharine’s maids of honour, at which Henry comes upon Percy exchang- 
ing sweet looks and soft words with Anne Boleyn,—painted in 1866. And next 
year it is dark with the dimming of England’s shining star in the ‘ Death of 
Cromwell,’ as he lies, Bible on bosom, in his plain chamber in old Whitehall, his 
lips still parted, for his last wrestling with death in prayer, in those last hours 
towards the morning of the 3rd September, the thanksgiving day for the victories 
of Dunbar and Worcester. His old mother and one of his daughters kneel beside 
him ; the ministers of religion pray in the ante-chamber; and listening near, is ‘ the 
young gentleman of the chamber,’ in whose diary the memorable scene is described. 
Cromwell and his times have always had an attraction for this painter. The year 
after the deeply-felt picture of the Protector’s Deathbed,—‘the setting of that great 
victorious summer sun, its course now finished, *—he painted (1868) the unmarked 
dawn of the same sun: Cromwell's first appearance in Parliament, as he is 
introduced by Hampden to Pym and Holles, Eliot and Selden, and others who 
were destined to be his helpers or rivals. I remember being struck in this picture, 
eminently commendable as it was for the painstaking earnestness visible throughout, 
with certain technical unpleasantnesses, particularly a want of transparency in the 
colouring, and of ease in the execution, which bespoke over-labour. 

. I have no doubt the painter was conscious of the defect, and set himself to 
correct it by taking subjects which involved less responsibility for faithfulness in 
the conception and presentation of his dxamatis persona,—such as ‘The Rich Widow’ 
(1869), a buxom lady of the time of James I., besieged by sedulous suitors, types 
of characters and classes, but not involving exactness of historical portraiture. The 
subject was, indeed, suggested by Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot,t but the per- 


* Carlisle ; Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, vol. ii, p. 66. First edition. 
+ The widow was a certain pretty Mrs. Bennett, recommended to Eliot as a suitable wife in a very amusing 
letter from a friend. She married Sir Heneage Finch, ancestor of the Winchelsea and Aylesford families. 
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sOnages were not meant for identification. ‘My Lady’s Boudoir,’ of the same year, 
was even more entirely a leisurely exercise of the painter’s hand and eye, on 
a subject taxing little’ more than technical skill, its sole sentiment grace and femi- 
nine charm,—a fair lady in white, relieved against a Japanese screen of dead gold, 
with flying storks in their natural colours. Last year he worked in the same 
track, exhibiting, ‘A Communication of Importance ;’ a pretty girl, in the costume of 
Charles the First's time, announcing to her old father, comfortably ensconced in his 
chimney-corner arm-chair, what one infers, from the blush and smile on her fair face, 
to be the proposal of a favoured suitor. ‘Round the Fountain,’ was a group of four 
ladies (temp. George II.) feeding pigeons, in the trim pleasaunce of an English 
country-house ; and ‘Confidences, a gossip over the tea-table between a couple of* 
belles of the same ‘teacup times of hoop and hood.’ 

This year Mr. Wynfield has: returned to his graver ground. His picture of 
the murdered Buckingham, laid out stark on the table in the suddenly-deserted 
chamber of the George Inn, Portsmouth, has, with good reason, made a very 
decided mark; for gravity and the absence of all sensationalism and bad taste in 
the treatment of a subject so readily lending itself to both, are not such common 
qualities in an Academy Exhibition that they are likely to be overlooked. 
Whether they are likely to be appreciated by purchasers, and to be as much 
rewarded in pudding as in praise, is another question. 

The technical characteristics of Mr. Wynfield resemble those of the rest of 
his school. They include carefulness and completeness of finish carried throughout 
the work, but with due subordination determined by the relative importance of objects ; 
great attention to correctness of costume, and conformity to the best authority in 
faces, and all other facts; an absence of all chzgue, bravado, or display of skill in the 
manner of painting, leading sometimes into the vice of over-labour and heaviness 
of hand, resulting in opacity. For the rest, his work is solid and simple, and seems 
to stand well. The destructive element in oil-pictures generally proves to be 
something resorted to to give immediate brilliancy and cheap effect. From the 
temptation to these, Mr. Wynfield, like the rest of his school, is protected by the 
self-respecting spirit which governs his work. 

Mr. Wynfield is a very skilful photographer, and has produced a remarkable 
series* of portraits of contemporary artists, in which artistic feeling is shown in 
the arrangement of pose, the treatment of light and shadow, and the choice of 
appropriate costume. The taste of the last accompaniment may be.questioned. It 
gives something of the masquerade character to heads which, in themselves, are 
one of the most valuable contributions to the Art-records of our time. 


Tom TAyLor. 


* Under the title of The Studio, published by Messrs. Herring, Regent Street. 
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THE PEEL COLLECTION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


& is 96 seldom, in the modern temper of societies, that the state purse-strings are 
loosened for any except lethal objects, that a spirited art-purchase on behalf of one’s 
nation is a fact to be thankful for in itself. Accordingly it is without thought of cavil that 
the student should go to take stock of the new acquisition now filling a room of its own 
in Trafalgar Square. Rather he should silence the natural reflections which may pre-dispose 
him to fastidiousness; and should determine to meet on their own ground these chosen 
productions of the schools of the pot-house and the window-sill. If he cares more for what 
is noble or passionate in inspiration than for what is merely consummate in dexterity,— 
if, for his private part, he would rather possess any battered panel by the men of the 
Tuscan commonwealths or the mountain-villages of the Cadore, ‘sons of the morning, as Mr. 
Ruskin calls them, than all the cabinet treasures of all Holland together—then he must 
put a check upon his feelings: on this part he must forget, that against the Italian masters 
{unless indeed it were some famous example about which an irresistible public clamour 
could be raised) our doors are by this purchase closed for the time being: on that he must 
remember, that in a public museum one historical school as well as another should so far as 
possible be represented; and that, having taken occasion to make himself acquainted with 
this collection of Dutch masters, he personally is not obliged to look at their work in 
_ That, I think, is the sort of way in which an English lover of art in its noblest forms, and 
student of it in all its forms, may reconcile himself to the thousand pounds a-piece which he has 
helped to pay for the collection of a famous departed statesman. Such an opportunity would 
not certainly have come again for illustrating this particular historical school; and, on the 
principle that the value of a thing is what it will fetch, it is a matter of fact that the price paid 
was not excessive. So let us be as grateful as we can, and make the most of the flat levels of 
watered country or shady stream-side nooks which these Dutchmen looked out upon with so 
much stolid attention and lazy pleasure; of their cattle browsing or at ease; or of their 
beery, comfortable parlours, in which a blonde lady in white satin, with round fcrehead and 
retreating chin and dimpled neck, sits sipping beside the clavecin with an amorous music-master 
in a slouched hat ; of their more brutal gaieties or more disgraceful gallantries of the tavern and 
the wash-house; and even of the wares, less genuine than these, in which the parlour or 
pot-house spirit parade with mythologic strut in the tunic and buskins of a masquerade 
‘classicism. 

The spirit and subject-matter of the Dutchmen’s art do not sound well when they are baldly 
described like that; but it is of course true, and it explains their still unimpaired renown, that 
their mere excellence and brilliant skill of miniature workmanship are in many cases such as 
to raise their work to a point where spirit and subject may be forgotten for the sake of execu- 
tion. Two examples to ¢ommand the homage of all tastes alike are the De Hooghes 
(834 and 835). Of this great master of atmosphere, whose name, lost for a century, has only of 
late years begun to recover the honour which is its due, we already possessed one fine example ; 
but each of these new ones is better still. The brick walls and pavement of the court-yard 
in full air, the dimmer light of the thatched pent-house from which a woman and little girl 
step out, the shadowed narrow archway and further daylighted court beyond with a door 
opening out of it,—all these things are done, by themselves and in their mutual relations, with 
a completeness and veracity so masculine, so astounding, so unmitigated, and at the same time 
so pleasurable with the pleasurableness of perfect and unexaggerated natural fact, that no words 
are too strong for praising the art to which they are due: the true complexities of colour and 
light in common things have never been grappled with to so good purpose by human hand. 
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Just the same qualities mark the other picture of a parlour interior, with this addition for the 
lover of pure colour, that a woman’s gown and a man’s hat and feather give occasion for some 
blue, lilac, and crimson of a quality gayer than is common in these northern schools. The 
figures here have been painted rather too thinly over, and after, the black-and-white-chequed 
floor, so that one sees the black and white cheques through petticoat and table-cloth. Then 
we have faultless and wonderful satin-painting, and Turkey-carpet-painting, and spaniel-painting, 
and fiddle-case-painting, in Terburg’s ‘Guitar Lesson’ (864)—the only Terburg of the gallery ; 
and two Metsus—the only Metsus—showing how this painter at Amsterdam did, with a 
difference, the same thing as Terburg was doing at Deventer and so many other Dutch- 
men at so many other cities and villages of that amazing seventeenth century in Holland. 
In the second Metsu (839) there is a perfect example of the power with which these masters 
managed the illumination of rooms and incidence of reflections, in a passage where light falls 
upon the wall between two pictures, one with a gilt frame, the other with a black wood frame of 
the kind which the father of Ruysdael was famous for manufacturing. Then comes the German- 
born Dutchman Netscher, with his pulpy and marrowy touch, looking more for beauty and 
breeding in his women and children, and for actual richness and colour in his tissues, than other 
masters of his class; he is at his very best in a ‘ Bubble-blowing’—a favourite subject, to 
which these painters were wont to attach some dim idea of parable or morality. And there 
is Gerard Dou, with his great pictorial invention of the poulterer’s window,—its dead hares and 
peacocks and ducks and skinned rabbits painted with an ivoried minuteness and delicacy 
of surface, its frieze of loves and goats below the sill, and its chaffering women within: there 
is Franz Van Mieris the elder, and Willem Van Mieris the younger, not yet fallen into the 
mythological imbecilities of his later years, but already throwing a certain academical preten- 
tiousness into the poulterer’s stall and still-life subjects of Gerard Dou. But we have no 
time nor space to follow one by one all these examples of manual acquirement investing 
with a certain exquisiteness the themes of spiritual torpor. We may just give a glance at 
the ‘Four Seasons’ of the younger Teniers, not conceived under lovely feminine types as by 
the passionate Italian imagination, but as male figures, of whom Autumn holds up a glass of 
wine with a characteristic leer of jollity, and Winter warms his hands as he sits in furs and 
velvet, that are painted prettily and enjoyingly as well as dexterously and with finesse. In ~ 
all four of these emblems, Teniers has found room for a little of that delicate, somewhat steely, 
harmony of blue and pink, which is his good point_as a colourist; and he has shown his 
gardening tastes by setting forth Spring under the likeness of a flourishing gentleman moving 
a tree in its pot, aswell as by the portrait of his own gardener at work in another landscape 
picture (871). This is much nicer than the gross and scullion humour of the same painter’s 
‘Surprise’ (862), or the boozy horrors which he has imagined for the future punishment of 
the wicked rich man (863),—an infernal cellar peopled with staring fish-headed demons, 
human-armed and brandishing pipes or pipe stems, or others blowing on their own snouts for 
horns, or holding tallow candle-ends stuck in brooms or in their hats, or riding hideously upon 
the crawling skeleton of a horse, while wolves pursue, and bats and fire-breathing fishes flit 
overhead. This picture, once taken for a St. Anthony, and also for a magician alarmed at his 
own conjurations, is now, no doubt justly, called ‘ Dives.’ 

In landscape, pure or mixed, we have of course the grey and white marines of William 
Vandevelde, hitting their point such as it is, and by dint of leaving out most kinds of truth, 
driving home with much force and finish the particular truths of tone which they isolate and 
reproduce; and the dainty pastorals with figures of his brother Adrian Vandevelde: we have 
Wouwerman’s well-known prancing inventions of the chase and the foray; one of Vander 
Heyde’s most vigorously-lighted street-scenes ; and more than one of Karl du Jardin’s dullest 
pasturages. But there are one or two landscapes of more exceptional character than these. 
The Paul Potter has much mote glow and distance than most Paul Potters, with all that senti- 
ment of gentle ruminancy, as it were—the temper and faculties of the painter being as like as 
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possible to those of the cows whom he studies—which gives his work its price. It is well that 
the gallery should have acquired a good specimen of Philip de Koning—one of those 
sweeping flat-country landscapes, taken from a high point of view, and commanding a wide inter- 
change of light and shadow over vast areas of firth and sand-hill, of which the noblest example 
is Lord Overstone’s picture sent to the first Burlington House exhibition of old masters. That 
is either a prototype by Rembrandt of works like this by his pupil de Koning, or else it is the 
highest attainment of de Koning’s own talent. No. 836 here is not of the same calibre as Lord 
Overstone’s picture, but the words I used somewhere in reference to that are true of this also— 
that marvellous is its ‘truth of ever-receding distance over which the whole being can dilate and 
expatiate, among regions of alternate shower and sodden light, and over endless lowlands broken 
with water-pools and barred with the gloom and brightness of respirable day.’ More ‘of a feat 
still, considering its materials, is Meindert Hobbema’s ‘Avenue of Middleharnis,’ in which a 
road between dykes, leading away under ugly, bare-stemmed, bush-headed poplar trees to some 
red-coloured buildings on a rising ground, is converted by the seizure of some main facts of 
light, distance, and relief, according to Hobbema’s cold and blackish system of colour, into an 
amazingly whole, effective, and even in its way poetical piece of landscape. 

The most famous item of the collection belongs not to the Dutch school but to Rubens. 
There are two Rubenses,—one a coarse and undesirable mythology of Silenus, the other the 
portrait of Mdlle. Lunden, called from its costume the ‘Spanish Hat,’ and miscalled later the 
‘Chapeau de Paille’ or ‘Straw Hat.’ This is perhaps not really so very notable an example of 
Rubens as to justify its reputation; but it is a very pleasing picture, with a sympathetic and 
cunningly managed quality in the cool and shadowed tones of the flesh in that full daylight, 
and a fine subtlety both of colour and expression—a sort of limpid and straightforward 
coquetry—in the treatment of the damsel’s eyes. Our reproduction is taken from an engraving. 

Of the English pictures which form no mean item of the collection we cannot speak further 
than to say that they comprise a very important Sir Joshua in the portrait of Dr. Johnson, 
and a very delightful one in the profile and shoulders of an unnamed lady with her baby; as 
well as the skilfully composed and bituminously coloured ‘ John Knox Preaching’ by Sir David 
Wilkie. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON JEAN COUSIN. 
(Continued from No. 17.) 


DE LA BORDE set a-going a story in his Monuments de la France, to the effect that 
e Jean Cousin’s window at the chateau of Fleurigny was destroyed by a Prussian cannon- 
ball in 1815. Many evil deeds may be laid to the charge of the Prussians, but, unless they have 
done damage at Fleurigny in the present war, they are innocent of this. When last I visited Count 
de Raigecourt’s beautiful old chateau, the chapel there was in quite a perfect state of preservation, 
and its one glorious little window, the treasure of the place, as fresh and unharmed as if it had 
been set up the day before. A clever and faithful artist who lives at Sens, M. Challard, made 
a Very accurate copy of this window in water-colour, which belongs to me, and hangs on the* 
wall of the room in which I am now writing. In his copy, M. Challard has been careful to 
mark all the leads, and they give clear evidence that the window has never been damaged, 
for they follow the outlines of limbs and draperies, or the perspective lines in buildings, so as to 
be hidden as artfully as possible. Had there been any mending, even after damage less than 
that of a cannon-ball, it would have left very visible traces. The explanation of M. de la 
Borde’s mistake is simple. There exists in the Cathedral at Sens a window by Jean Cousin, 
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representing the Sibyl consulted by Augustus, and this window really was damaged by a ball 
when Sens was besieged in 1814. That at Fleurigny is supposed to represent the same, or a 
similar, subject ; so M. de la Borde, with that habit of stating a simple conjecture as an ascer- 
tained fact, which is so very common in France, and not at all rare elsewhere, announced with- 
out hesitation that this window had been transported from Fleurigny to the Cathedral, and 
there smashed by the enemy. Fleurigny is only an hour’s drive from Sens (eight miles), and it 
would seem that M. de la Borde might have taken the trouble to ascertain for himself whether 
his conjecture had any foundation in fact ; but he preferred the simpler plan of announcing it in 
a positive manner, and as he is what is called an ‘authority ’ (I wish there were no ‘ authorities’), 
everybody has gone on repeating the same thing. The consequence is, that one of the most 
pure and perfect gems of the Renaissance is hardly ever seen by travellers, who think they have 
beheld it when they have inspected the patched fragments of the comparatively coarse and 
imperfect work in the Cathedral of Sens; which, indeed, is not believed to have been a design 
of Cousin’s at all, but a copy by him, or by the men in his employ, from a cartoon by Rosso 
or Luca Penni. 

The window at Fleurigny is small, and extremely simple in architecture. First, you 
have a square picture, 54 inches high by 58 inches broad, divided in the middle by a 
single upright mullion. In this is the main subject. Above it is a round arch, and in 
the arch a circle; stone cusps on each side the circle in the two little spaces left, where 
other cusps correspond to them. In the circle are’ the Virgin and Child, surrounded by 
golden cherubs; between the cusps are other cherubs. 

This little window is seen all the better that it is the only window in the chapel, and 
has nothing to fight against except the admirably sculptured vault, which it illumines with 
its tinted lights. It is also low and near the eye, like a picture on the line of the Academy. 
It is, in short, a beautiful little picture, placed in the best possible conditions for being 
properly seen, and having a noble room entirely to itself. These circumstances, no doubt, 
add greatly to the effect of the work, as in a cathedral it would have been lost. Certainly 
no piece of glass-painting ever seemed to me so precious. 

As to the subject of the principal composition, nobody really knows what it is. Some 
say it is the Sibyl of Cumz; others, the Sibyl of Tiburtis. If the lady be a Sibyl at all, 
she must have preserved her youth and beauty very perfectly; which the Sibyls, I believe, 
did not. In truth, she is a charming study of a French lady of rank (intensely French), 
age about twenty-five, with a delightfully pretty face and fair hair, tastefully cozff¢é, and a 
most becoming toilette, strangely modern. Indeed I think, if any lady as pretty as this one 
were to have her toilette copied exactly, and appear in it in modern society, she would cause 
more admiration than astonishment. It is very evident that Jean Cousin had as dainty a 
taste in ladies’ dress (and in ladies’ faces, also) as any modern painter whose pleasing duty 
it is to celebrate the beauty of the sex. If this is really the Cumzan Sibyl, we may 
forgive the artist for having, perhaps intentionally, forgotten that she lived through many 
centuries of haggard and wrinkled age after her cruel refusal of Apollo. 

As nothing in the world is more unreadable than a written description of a picture, I 
cut this ‘one short by saying that the other figures are mostly large-limbed warriors in 
Roman or Oriental costume, or a mixture of both, adoring the infant Jesus, to whom the 
graceful lady is pointing. Behind this group (which is splendid in the extreme as to colour, 
and rich in fine dress-patterns like a picture by Paul Veronese) is a background of Roman 
architecture in rather warm brown, with figures in yellow draperies, and behind the buildings 
a pale luminous sky, without clouds. The picture might bear a wider interpretation than the 
- Sibylline one. The fair sex is also the pious sex, and is always endeavouring to make the 
other sex religious. As the lady has nothing Sibylline about her, but is a grand dame fort 
distinguée, perhaps the picture really means ‘ Beauty leading Valour to Jesus.’ It may possibly 
have been a compliment to the piety, and (more artfully) to the beauty, of the Lady of 
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Fleurigny, and I should not be in the least surprised if this were a portrait of her, possibly 
a little flattered.* 

Of the ‘ Judgment of Solomon’ in the church of St. Gervais at Paris I need not say much, as 
it is very generally known. Charles Blanc does not include it amongst Cousin’s works, whether 
by intention or mere omission I know not: he mentions other works of Cousin at St. Gervais. 
I find in one of my old note-books that a considerable part of this window was by Négrier, but 
on what grounds I then held this opinion I cannot now remember.t It is long since I saw it, 
but the impression on my memory is of work quite in J. Cousin’s grand manner. It is full of 
dramatic and pictorial power, and shows what a masterly painter Cousin would have been had 
he used oil like his Venetian contemporaries. I remember the fiendish calm face of the execu- 
tioner, and the shrewd wise face of Solomon. I remember, too, the wealth of splendid costumes 
(with little pretension to be Jewish), the mantles, and sleeves, and buskins, and glittering chains 
of gold ; the curious scarlet head-dress of the king, with a little odd crown upon it; the rich, 
full ermine sleeves; the red canopy with its golden tassels, and the great green curtains for 
contrast. It is not so much, however, by the splendour of glaring colours that the true colourist 
shows himself, as by the judicious interposition of quieter ones ; and the sad-coloured greyish 
purple of the mother’s dress in the second compartment, or the king’s light mauve-coloured 
boots in the first, are quite as valuable as certain pairs of red breeches and yellow sleeves in 
another. 

I need not say much about the ‘ Last Judgment’ in the Louvre. It is not safe to judge of 
it from the engraving by Pierre de Jodes, who entirely missed the painter-like treatment of the 
original, and substituted a hard, tight, over-defined manner, which was certainly not Jean 
Cousin’s, The engraving is valuable only as an aid to memory. A cultivated critic has said 
that a picture may be painted differently, but that it cannot be painted better. Without going 
so far as this, which is an exaggeration, it may be said safely that the work is executed with a 
degree of technical skill which is truly surprising, when we consider how little oil-painting had 
been practised in France at that time. But the picture is on too small a scale to be effective 
for such a subject as that. Tremendous subjects need the help of size of canvas. Either a vast 
canvas, or a great area of wall, or a huge cathedral window, is quite necessary to a ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ The colouring of the picture is sound and good, but not glowing as we should have 
expected it to be, after seeing the glowing windows. As an oil-painter, Cousin would probably 
have inclined more to the ‘draughtsmen than to the colourists, unless he had by accident gone 
to Venice, and lived awhile with the great men there, in which case he might have coloured as 
well as the best of them: but as an oil-painter he was too much isolated in France, and did not 
realize his possibilities. No one would guess his splendour from his oil-pictures : in them there 
are none of the fine purples, and blues, and crimsons, and delicate sweet mauves, and lilac greys, 
and silvery whites, which make his windows glorious; nor any of those rich, elaborate patterns, 
or costumes, which he designed so lovingly and so well. In a word, he does not seem to have 
enjoyed or relished colour much when he painted in it : certainly he showed no passion for it. 
Another very odd thing is, that although he studied anatomy very seriously, and although his 
knowledge of the muscles is evidently very considerable, when he came to paint the skeletons 


* The reader who takes an interest in Jean Cousin ought to visit Fleurigny the next time he passes Sens. 
The chateau is extremely interesting, independently of its great treasure, the window. It is an excellent specimen 
of the sixteenth-century-fortified mansion, and was built during the lifetime of Jean Cousin. There is a new west 
wing, almost in the original style, however ; but in the old part the lover of architecture will find much to interest 
him ; amongst other things, one of the finest carved chimneys in France. 

¢ M. Déligand ascribes it entirely to J. Cousin. 





The illustration which accompanies this paper is a view of the village of Soucy, where Jean Cousin was born, 
with its quiet little stream the Voisines. The chateau in the distance is that of Monthard, which belonged to 
Jean Cousin’s father-in-law, and afterwards to his son-in-law. I have used an artist’s license in introducing the 
chateau, as it is not visible from the point selected, but it is very near, and almost in that position relatively to the 
village. : 
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in the ‘Last Judgment’ he betrayed surprising ignorance of the bones. Now the theory that 
Ingrés held, and that Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins and other anatomists hold, is, that the very 
basis of all anatomical knowledge, even of the knowledge of the outside appearances of the 
living body, must be a thorough study of the bones. Yet these skeletons in the ‘Last Judg- 
ment’ would do little credit to any student of anatomy. One would infer that Jean Cousin did 
not know the shape either of the scapula or the clavicle, or the changes of position in the 
scapula caused by the action of the arm, or the shape of a vertebra, or the curves of the spine. 
The only inference I can suggest is, that Jean Cousin was not so scientific as is generally 
supposed, but learned the external appearances of the body by the eye from the living model ; 
which, after all, is the best way for an artist when he has artistic memory enough to retain 
these appearances without the help which science affords, and which men of humbler gifts find 
to be indispensable.* 

The reader may find fault with me for carping at anatomical blunders, when I ought to be 
talking about the sublime subject of the composition. Let me then confess (what many another 
critic would confess also if he dared) that neither this ‘ Last Judgment,’ nor any other that I have 
seen, ever affected me in the least. The subject is, in my view, utterly unpictorial. It is beyond, 
or outside the range of painting. A lot of heavy, muscular, naked fellows standing on clouds, or 
tumbling through them—or quarrelling in a small boat, on dirty water—or resisting very thin 
demons, or very strong demons with wolves’ heads,—seem to me a poor expression of the last 
despair of lost humanity; neither can I accept a regiment of people in white, with wings that 
no muscles of theirs could ever use, as the visible evidence of everlasting bliss.+ 

Jean Cousin’s other picture, the ‘Eva Prima Pandora,’ is perfectly familiar to me, as its 
owner, M. Chanlay, was a very near neighbour of mine at Sens, and I saw his treasure every 
time I went to call upon him. One thing, however, notwithstanding his uniform kindness, I 
never could obtain of him, and that was the permission to copy his picture. He would not 
even allow it to be sketched or photographed, so that I have to trust entirely to memory 
in speaking of it, and I have not seen it for some years. It had been rather awkwardly 
restored, but in spite of these daubings it was easy to see that the work was that of an 
accomplished artist, having the best spirit of the Renaissance. There is less colour here 
than in the ‘Last Judgment;’ it is a piece of very pure and tasteful drawing, but little 
more. The figure is entirely nude, and reclined in a grotto; one arm, holding an apple- 
branch, rests on a skull, the other is stretched over the vase of Esculapius; and in the 
sky there is a scroll with the title ‘Eva Prima Pandora.’ It is surprising to find such 
delicate drawing of the naked figure at that early period of French art. This picture was 
painted on oak, and had remained at Monthard. The recent possessors of that property, 
considering very likely that good oak boards might be turned to something useful, instead of 


* Remembering by the eye, without the help of scientific knowledge, is like remembering music by the ear 
without knowing the notes. It is very probable, that in spite of what tradition considers J. Cousin’s great scientific 
culture, he worked by the eye mainly, and not by science. An eminent artist very easily gets a reputation for 
scientific attainment in such matters as anatomy and geometry. The real truth is, that artists learn a little anatomy 
in their youth (the names of the bones and a few of the principal muscles), just as they do a few perspective 
problems, which they immediately forget when immersed in regular production. Anatomists say, that to know 
their science it is necessary to have learned it and forgotten it six times. The seventh time you learn it, it 
remains. Artists usually learn it once, and forget it once, finally and for ever. 

It is much easier to criticise the drawing of a skeleton than that of a living figure in motion. I do not be- 
lieve there is a critic in Europe who could tell whether a painter’s figure, in any transient attitude, was right or 
not as to the swelling of the muscles. Many affect to do so without the requisite knowledge. All I can say is 
that Jean Cousin’s muscular figures generally seem right to me, and the reader may take this opinion for what it 
is worth, which is very little. But { know that his bone-drawing is ignorant. 

+ Such a subject, if treated in art at all, is only tolerable in the child-like naiveté of genuine middle-aged 
work, like that in the tympanum at Amiens. In Jean Cousin’s time people were already too knowing to venture 
upon it safely. We pardon things in the child, or the child-like age of humanity, which would be unpardonable 
in grown men. I once heard two little girls on a canal bank in Lancashire talking to each other quite innocently 
and charmingly about God, and one of them told the other that God could stride over the canal. This materialism 
was charming in child-theology, but it would be revolting in a scientific picture. 
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hanging idle on a wall, employed the picture as a door—what door ?—that of the coalhole ! 
It is literally true that the possessors of the ‘Eva Prima Pandora,’ a work unique in the history 
of French art, used it as a door to separate their charcoal place from their kitchen. The present 
owner, M. Chanlay, places a higher value on the picture (which came to him by inheritance), 
and has refused nearly 2000/. offered for it by the Louvre, with the generous intention of 
bequeathing—not selling—it to the National Collection. It is believed to be the earliest 
French picture having a nude figure for its subject. What a curious coincidence that that 
subject should be the first woman! What an amazing progeny this Eve of Jean Cousin’s 
has had! How they swarm still, year after year, the Eves, and Venuses, and gownless 
ladies at the bath! I wish they were all as refined as their first ancestress! And 
though the art of painting has gained greatly in France since Cousin painted his ‘ Eva,’ it 
has also lost something. We have many resources which he had not, many clever ‘ dodges,’ 
as English artists call them, or jficelles, as the French say, wherewith to make our puppets 
look alive. But there are qualities in this Eva which are wanting to the nude figures of 
Cabanel and Frost. There are real dignity and repose in the work. I do not mean merely 
that the woman is dignified (though she is so), and reclines in an attitude of repose, but I mean 
that the mind of the artist when at work was tranquil in true artist dignity, not fretting about 
public opinion, not thinking of the effect of his picture on the walls of the next salon, nor trying 
to catch the eye of a purchaser by any kind of brilliance or dexterity. There is no ‘boldness’ 
and there is no timidity in the handling ; Jean Cousin worked quite simply, making his experi- 
ment in the strange medium in a plain straightforward manner, evidently without being afraid 
of it, or anxious about the result. He was in a much better position for quiet work in oil than 
any artist or amateur in these days. He did not depend upon it either for his income or his 
fame, for he derived both mainly from his glass-painting. He had not to think about the 
rivalry of other artists, for there hardly were any makers of pictures in his time ; he had not to 
trouble himself about criticism, for there were no critics—nothing but one or two wondering 
neighbours. He troubled himself about no metropolitan opinion ; the picture, to this day, old 
as it is, has probably not travelled more than ten miles. It was most likely painted in Jean 
Cousin’s house at Sens; and then given to his son-in-law at Monthard, where it remained till 
it became the door of the charcoal-place, and was afterwards brought back to Sens. Or Jean 
Cousin may have painted it at his daughter’s, in the Chateau of Monthard, where it remained. 
He worked at oil-painting mainly as an amateur experimentalist; but then he was prepared 
for his work as no modern amateur ever is prepared. The man who could invent such 
a set of colour-compositions as the ‘St. Eutrope,’ could have painted anything he pleased. 
I wish he had painted more in oil, and really expressed himself in that medium. Oil pictures 
have a far better chance of being preserved than glass windows, If a glass window is once 
removed from its stone framework (and many people hate coloured glass, and will remove 
it whenever they have the power, to get more daylight) it is a lost treasure. People do not 
usually destroy it wantonly at first; but workmen tread upon it and crush it, heavy things 
fall upon it or are thrown upon it; and as nobody cares about it, its fate is sealed.* In this 
way, the greater part of Jean Cousin’s work has been lost to the world. Had he worked in 
oil, his canvases would have been more or less preserved in picture-galleries, and he would 
have been as famous as his most famous contemporaries. We should have had a dozen of his 

* There is a destructiveness in uneducated human nature which makes it unsafe to trust workpeople (or 
children) near things which they think they can destroy without being punished for it. I remember several 
curious instances of this at Sens Cathedral, but especially the steps of the tower, which have been chipped away 
so that it is difficult to ascend them. This was done a few years ago. Some workmen were employed at the 
top of the tower, and every time they went up they chipped the stairs with their hammers, merely to amuse 
themselves and relieve the tedium of the ascent. In the same way people deeply enjoy knocking noses and arms 
off carved figures ; and probably much of the havoc committed by Cromwell’s soldiery was due more to this instinct 
than to any religious animosity. The wanton destruction of furniture by Prussians who inhabited French houses 


during the late invasion may be attributable to the same cause. In our upper classes destructiveness finds an 
outlet in field sports, so that you may generally trust a gentleman near carved furniture or stained glass. 
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works in our National Gallery, and many others in private English collections; and he would 
have been as well known to Englishmen as Paul Veronese. 

The reader may be interested to know that a direct descendant of Jean Cousin is still 
living, M. Bouvyer, receveur at Agen, who descends from Marie Cousin, the artist’s daughter. 
This M. Bouvyer possesses five family portraits, executed by Jean Cousin himself, and which: 
have never been sold or bought, but transmitted from generation to generation. One of them 
is a portrait of Jean Cousin’s daughter, and another a portrait of his grandson. This last bears 
the date of 1582, when Jean Cousin must have been eighty years old. The others are portraits 
of the Bouvyer family, including one of Jean Bouvyer, Cousin’s brother-in-law, who was in- 
cumbent of Soucy and canon of Sens. It is an interesting fact, that he also made a portrait: 
of his brother-in-law in stained glass, which filled the vestry window of his own village church. 
The figure was almost life-size, in a surplice, and kneeling with joined hands before Christ on 
the cross. This, of course, has disappeared from the church of Soucy, and where the scattered 
atoms of it may be no man knoweth.* 

The question as to whether Jean Cousin ever was a sculptor has been a good deal agitated 
of late. On this point there exists some evidence. According to the account-books of Sens 
Cathedral, J. Cousin was paid in 1543 for having mended a statue of the Virgin. This, 
however, would not prove much, as the local artist would probably be applied to whether 
professionally a sculptor or not, and Cousin would justifiably have felt audacity enough to 
attempt such a piece of work as this. Beyond this we have in the accounts of Fontainebleau 
mention of a block of marble sold to Cousin. This is the most important piece of evidence, and 
is almost, but not quite, conclusive. For example, a painter in Paris purchased a very large 
quantity of paper for etchings in 1868, and at some future time a historian of art, finding his 
name in the books of the paper merchant, might conclude that he was an etcher, which would 
be erroneous, as ‘the painter in question never etched, but bought paper for a friend who did, 
and whose name never appeared in the transaction. These things are so frequently done 
amongst artists that the fact above-mentioned does not amount to proof positive. 

In a MS. history of Sens by Taveau, copied in the sixteenth century, we find it positively 
asserted that Cousin carved the Chabot monument. But then comes M. de Montaiglon, who 
affirms that the statue is earlier than Cousin’s time, but that the ornamental frame-work is his. 
To be precise, he dates the statue at about 1530, and the frame-work at 1570. (M. de 
Montaiglon, by-the-bye, speaks of the ornamental framework as still existing in 1868.) Be- 
yond this, M. de Montaiglon argues that if Jean Cousin had done a piece of such strong work 
as the statue, he must have had great practice as a sculptor of the figure and left many other 
works behind him,—important works, even sublime ones,—seeing that a sculptor does not 

* Since Jean Cousin painted his brother-in-law the priest twice, and once in a manner evidently intended to 
leave a permanent monument of him in the village where he lived and laboured, it is plain that the two lived on 
good terms together. Now, had Jean Cousin been a Huguenot, as has been asserted by some French writer, it 
is probable (to my mind it seems perfectly certain) that, considering the strength of religious divisions in those 
days, the Huguenot would have looked upon the priest as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and the priest would have 
shunned the Huguenot as a moral poison and pestilence. It is unlikely, in the very highest degree unlikely, 
considering what human nature was then and is still, that the Huguenot artist would, on the one hand, have given 
his time gratuitously, or, on the other, have been paid by the village priest, for immortalising him in a painted 
window. 

The only proof which has been adduced for Cousin’s Protestantism is, that in his ‘Last Judgment’ he has 
introduced dignitaries of the Roman church, as meriting damnation. This is not Huguenot spirit, but pure 
middle-age spirit. The artists of the middle ages, even the romancers and fabulists, freely satirised the vices of 
the clergy. It is an error common in Protestant countries in the present day to imagine that Roman Catholics 
have such a reverence for the priests that they can see no fault in them; but in countries where Romanism is 
prevalent, and has not the fear of Protestant criticism before its eyes, people are severe enough upon the priests, 
and consider that a bad bishop is as likely to be damned as a bad layman. 

Again, there is no tradition amongst Jean Cousin’s descendants that he was a Huguenot, and yet Huguenot 
families usually preserve the traditions of their faith, A man constantly employed, in such a century as that, 
in the decoration of Roman Catholic churches and the celebration of Roman Catholic legends, who married into 


three distinguished Catholic families, whose descendants are Catholics to this day, was in all probability a 
Catholic himself. 
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produce a work of that power without being ‘not only a great sculptor but an habitual sculptor, 
practised, fertile, and even uniquement a sculptor.’ 

On the special point in question, the Chabot statue, I cannot speak, for neither is my re- 
collection of it vivid enough on the one hand, nor, on the other, is my knowledge of the French 
sculpture of the sixteenth century accurate enough to enable me to test M. de Montaiglon’s 
assertion. But if the reader will excuse me for tracing an idea to its true source, I may say 
that what made me sceptical about the Chabot statue was Landseer’s lions. I said to myself 
this,—‘ If a painter with Landseer’s great painter's knowledge of animals, produces when he 
attempts sculpture, at the cost of a great effort, putting his whole strength into the work, 
that which from the sculptural point of view is so incomparably inferior to the least bronze 
of Hahnel, or the hastiest clay sketch of Barye, how is it likely that a man whose time was 
habitually spent in glass-painting could turn aside from it one day and carve in marble, with 
his own hands, a work of consummate technical excellence like the statue of Admiral Chabot ?’ 
We need, for this, evidence stronger than tradition. For what is tradition? It is very fre- 
quently a suggestion, a conjecture, often the suggestion or conjecture of some very ignorant 
person, hardened into a positive assertion by being repeated. A tradition may be of use 
sometimes in leading us to an induction, but unless the induction can be tested by some 
positive experiment, or by evidence of real value, the tradition is of no use. 

Cousin’s comparative success in oil-painting does not prove the amazing versatility necessary 
for the Chabot statue. A man who all his life was drawing and colouring on the flat surface 
of glass in transparent pigments, might, without any astonishing versatility, draw and colour 
on canvas or panel in opaque pigments. Or he might do a piece of decorative sculpture, 
carve a frame, for instance, or an oak cabinet, or anything in which enrichment might dis- 
simulate the absence of perfect technical training. But that he should be able to take up the 
tools of the carver of statues, and with his own unaided hand do at once, in the most masterly 
and accomplished way, what no other man has been able to do without the labour of half a 
life, is doubtful in the extreme. 

If Jean Cousin did wot make the Chabot statue he was one of the most illustrious artists 
of the Renaissance—if he did make it he was a twin-miracle with Leonardo. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 
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ENGLISH ARIISTS 


OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





XXVII—THOMAS WOOLNER, A.R.A. 
a artist whose name is henceforth to shed splendour upon the Royal 


Academy, as well as upon this country, and whose works we are about 

to notice, has perhaps better claims than any sculptor since Flaxman to 
be associated with true poet-artists. Why artists in marble are, for the most part, 
so much more nearly allied to stone-masons than their pictorial brothers are to 
house-painters, is a question too deeply founded in esthetics, and perhaps in ethics, 
for present discussion, though the subject of this notice being a happy exception 
to the modern rule, is an event we may safely ascribe to the fact of his having 
been by nature’s design a poet in the first place, and a sculptor only in the 
second. Twenty years back, when Mr. Woolner was unknown to the world, he 
contributed to a short-lived periodical, called Ze Germ, a poem which, for originality 
of style and matter, would have conferred upon its author (even had his subse- 
quent matured work been wanting) the rank of no common poet. 

However unknown to what, in deference to majorities, is called the world, our 
poet-sculptor was at this time a member of a band of fine-art reformers, numbering 
such names as Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, John Millais, and Dante and 
W. M. Rossetti, the so-called ‘ Pre-Raffaellite Brotherhood,’ whose members in those 
days would not have exchanged honours with members of a Royal Academy. 
And the instinct of these reformers was right. They were doing ‘their allotted 
work which no academies, royal or other, could do for them; work as heretical 
and heterodox as Hogarth’s and as triumphant in due course. For, to be fair to 
the sculptor who has recently received academic recognition, we must notice what 
hold he has gained upon the world without the prestige of any academic title. A 
young man, to whose chisel have come or been entrusted for marble immortality 
such celebrities as Tennyson, Carlyle, Dickens, Maurice, Newman, Darwin, Sedg- 
wick, Hooker, Archdeacon Hare, Bishop Temple, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cobden, 
Sir Hope Grant, Lord Ashburton, Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, and Dr. 
Whewell, is not one for whom we can anticipate—is not one who himself could 
have expected—any accession of prestige when he accepted academic honours. 
This act of the Academy was worthy of its first president; it was gracious and 
it was wise. 
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But to turn now to what more nearly concerns art, the distinctive character 
of Mr. Woolner’s work, we should bring before us as vividly as possible the pre- 
vailing aspect of modern sculpture, and of portrait-sculpture more especially. 
Let us ask ourselves, What is the ordinary impression left upon the sense by the 
simulacra of humanity, whether in plaster or marble, stationed for recognition on 
Exhibition shelves? While the distant effect of an antique portrait is always that 
of a human head, the impression received from these productions at such distance 
is by no means that of the human head. It is a solid, very various in form, the 
lower part of which is often much wider than the upper. Sometimes the top of 
this solid rises into a pyramid ; sometimes it is bilaterally crested or obtusely horned ; 
sometimes from its lower part there stand out two horizontal spikes ; at other times 
it has a bifurcate base. This is the solid outline form which, but for the near 
discovery of included features, might be stalagmite, tuffa, or fragmentary rock. 
True, on nearer view we see that this is exactly the way our friend wears his hair, 
or combs his whiskers, or cuts his beard ; and we realize his right amount of nose, 
or mouth, or bush of eyebrow: but also feel that these hairy offshoots, literally 
done into marble or solid plaster, cast unwonted shadows on his face and features ; 
and we arrive at the ‘ universal conclusion,’ not too logical but only too sincere, that 
portrait-sculpture has a stiff frozen look which is ‘ objectionable.’ | 

Now all this, it must be remembered, characterises by no means unworkmanlike 
products of industry, inasmuch as these are fairly accurate, though matter-of-fact. 
translations of humanity into stone—just what might have been looked for from a 
Pre-Raffaellite, if Pre-Raffaellism had indeed been that matter-of-fact thing its 
misinterpreters conceived. That it never was such, might have been seen in an 
early work of Holman Hunt's, ‘The Hireling Shepherd,’ where the elecampane 
flowers in the foreground had their stamens indistinct in sunshine, instead of each 
one individually defined, as it is said a Pre-Raffaellite would paint them. These 
flowers of Holman Hunt's were true to the artistic, not the scientific fact of nature, 
just as such accessories of hair as we have been noticing are in Mr. Woolner’s busts 
true to the visible effect; the mass:of marble employed for these not being the 
exact equal of so much beard or eyebrow, but a mass commensurate with the ~ 
impression which these leave upon the eye. Mr. Woolner is one of the few living 
sculptors who, like a noble translator mindful of each special capacity of two 
different tongues, interprets each nicest variety of form truthfully, because not 
literally ; by equivalents, not by equals. 

This mindfulness of medium, this sense of his art’s specialty, Mr. Woolner 
possesses in perhaps larger measure than any sculptor of our time (with the single 
exception of Mr. Foley), and this, next to the creative faculty, is the most indis- 


pensable requisite of true art, though unfortunately the very one that has by 
sculptors been least possessed, or rather most wilfully discarded, since Michael Angelo 
aspired to make sculpture pictorial. For examples of portraiture wrought vitally, 
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yet within the bounds of sculpture, we should study Mr. Woolner’s busts of 
Newman, Carlyle, and Tennyson, and, preferentially, an early medallion of the 
latter, because, being a medallion, it offers to the sculptor temptations to go astray 
in search of the ‘pictorial.’ Yet here we have a disposition of masses strictly 
sculptural; a variety of surface just sufficient to distinguish the forehead from the 
hair, and the eyebrow from the forehead, the field of which is tenderly broken 
by the delicately increasing light and shade attendant on the temporal artery’s 
relief, which itself leads the eye by fine gradations to the shade that plays about 
the frontal and corrugator muscles, and culminates in the contour of the brow. 
Then there is no weak hankering for melting away the outline: it is firm, and 
clear, and keen; that of the neck almost rigid in its grandeur. The same qualities 
are present in the last exquisite bust of the poet; but the medallion is here cited 
as more amenable to analysis, since it admits of more choice in respect to the 
relative quantity of rilievo to be given to the various parts: for, within certain 
limits consistent with truth, there is much more choice here than is thought; and 
we fancy how a less discreet management of masses would have marred the whole 
effect ; how the adjusted harmonies of this face’s light and shade would have been 
ruined by a ruthless rilievo, with its accompanying rock-shadow—the fruits of a 
petty ambition to register the actual amount of hair. Without this sense of 
decorousness sculpture cannot be. But Mr. Woolner’s portraits have other and 
higher claims. They are alive, and energetic (perhaps in some cases a little to 
excess) : we see a mouth that will open, and an eyelid whose upper line is not a 
boundary but a movable fold. In the eyes of the Tennyson there is rapt 


observation that more than sees; supreme taste is on the lips. In Newman,. 


veneration and suave philosophy seem to reside. In Gladstone, with scholarly 
refinement there is indomitable will; and in- Carlyle, the pause and poetry of 
introspection. 

But portraiture of this strain is in the truest sense historical, demanding 
imaginative power in the artist, and pointing to his works in the domain of poetry. 
Of these one of. the earliest and most fanciful is a Puck, the fwzssant sprite of 
Shakespeare—not the quaint, fat baby of Reynolds. Quite exempt from mortal 
laws of gravity he sprawls about, alike careless of foothold and of balance, with 
the strength of a mole-cricket and the resiliency of a grasshopper: nay, even his 
very thoughts are muscular and locomotive—a secret we seem to discover for our- 
selves, observing how this elf-sprite, in an idle interval between more heroic pranks, 
is prodding a frog to see it jump. The next work of importance, exhibited at 
the Academy, was a half-life-size statue called ‘ Love.’ Contrary to ancient traditions, 
this figure is female—an artless snowdrop of a girl, unfolding her tresses above 
her head, like the snowdrop’s unfolded membrane. It is noticeable, that in both 
these figures the sculptor has not held himself pledged to present them in what 
may be called ‘the Regulation Exercise :’ the former is not misleading the be- 
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nighted traveller, and the latter is not, like the Venus de Medici, conscious of 
admiring beholders. The same holds true of the most nobly-conceived antiques : 
the Jason is only tying his sandal, and the Theseus simply resting. 

As our limits will not admit of more than nominal notice of many imposing 
works essentially ‘historic’ or poetic, amongst which may be ranked ‘ The Death of 
Boadicea,’ a life-size group (exhibited in Westminster Hall as early as 1844); a 


group of ‘Eros and Euphrosyne, and another life-size work, ‘Constance and — 


Arthur’ (exhibited in 1862), it may be desirable to pass at once to a few of Mr. 
Woolner’s most representative works, and observe them somewhat in detail. Let 
us take, then, the ‘Virgilia, the wife of Coriolanus (Shakespeare not Niebuhr 
for historian), and we shall find that the heart-sick longing for her absent lord 
is told not only in the face (the one pathognomic exponent with our now-a-days 
sculptors), but in the yearning of the forward neck and head dropped back, in 
the huddled-up, self-abandoned posture wherein she sits, in the clutched feet, 
and, most pathetically, in the .outstretched unconsciously exploring arm. Then 
the back-ground (the material reflex of her thoughts), a bas-relief on which she 
has been gazing, is a masterpiece of subtle conception. Coriolanus alone (probably 
shut in Corioli) charges a group of Volscians, of which the nearest is killed, the 
next in full retreat, the hindmost looking back half resolute but still retreating, 
while the furthest off only prepares to fight. Herein we have sound psychologic 


machinery indispensable in all groupings of human beings: and all this is intelligible- 


criticism : it is what we can write and explain. But what shall we say about that 
which we can neither explain nor put in words, the mysterious exponency and 
significance of the arrangement of /zzes in the composition; their exsurgency, or, so 
to speak, polarity in the figure of the fate-fraught hero, their flutter, decline, and 
collapse in the forms of the scattered Volscians? By theorists (on art's threshold) 
we may be told that, the mind once rightly expressed in the attitude, harmonious 
composition must follow, or that what we have called the psychologic machinery 
will insure this result. But this is by no means true, for of all questions, perhaps 
the most purely artistic is, how the figures, supposing their attitudes all rightly 
settled, are to be massed and collocated in regard to the spectator? a point 
purely optional, but one on which succinctly turns the question whether the 
work is to be a mere prosaic putting down of phrases individually poetic, or the 
poet-sculptor’s enunciation of such poetic phrases: just the question of arts’ 
specialty observed or disregarded. To continue, all this background is in low 
relief, while the form of Virgilia is in alto; and if it may be doubted whether high 
and low relief can be judiciously mixed, there can be no doubt that the complete 
isolation of the background, which in this case represents not the fact itself, but 
its ideal embodiment, is triumphantly effected by the delicate expedient of inter- 
posing a course of key-fret ornament, which, with its ever-pronounced shadow, 
draws the desired line of severance between the real and the ideal upon the same 
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slab. These ‘mere points of material arrangement,’ as we are apt to think them, 
are to sculpture just about what the bass is to music. 

The (life-size) monument to Mrs. Archibald Peel, where an Angel restores the 
child, who died first, to the arms of the newly beatified mother, is as perfect in 
composition as pathetic in expression; as graceful in form and conception as 
delicately truthful in detail. Another group of this order, in rilievo, called ‘In 
Memoriam’ (a photograph from which furnishes the illustration to this paper), re- 
presents four children, snatched away all but simultaneously, in that unknown, un- 
vexed region so hard to present to bodily eyes! No wings, no aurioles, no floating 
through the air: only vital flesh and earthly raiment. How is it earth is left 
behind ? Or rather, is it not that the heaven of earth is here, the rapt communion 
of loving souls? But let us remember, that the fact of the medium of human form 
being found adequate to express this spiritual aspiration is a fact that points to 
sculpture’s true field ; that warns the sculptor of the danger of devolving the task 
of spiritual expression upon conventional symbols with no intrinsic life. 

In the ‘Elaine’ and ‘Ophelia’ there are subtle traits well worthy of discus- 
sion quite beyond these limits. There is a lithe winding grace about the Ophelia 
that would (we fancy) fain wind its way out of the strange labyrinth that entoils 
her. The Homeric designs for the Gladstone Testimonial, at the Bodleian, are full 
of much power and grace, with a light of poetry hanging over all. A most original 
life-size group is the so-called ‘Lord’s Prayer:’ a modern mother teaching her 
little one to pray, and, strangely, not mawkish. ‘Wanting space to treat of other 
large works, such as the statues of Lord Bacon, William III., and Sir Bartle Frere, 


we will conclude with a remark on the statue of Dr. Whewell, now being wrought - 


in marble. When John Bacon, sculptor, strove to embody the colossal intellect 
of Johnson, he made muscle do duty for mind» Johnson is a Hercules, with the 
naked brawn of arms and legs to witness ; while Dr. Whewell, an equally colossal 
intellect, has at the hands of Mr. Woolner received so far different treatment that 
he sits cross-legged in his own college gown, balancing the book on his knee 
with an easy air of strength, and a pre-occupied look of thought, which tell more 
of the giant equipoise of intellect than all the giant muscles of Johnson. Such 
is the effect of poetic conception, even in the prose walk of portraiture. 


Joun L. Tupper. 
Rugby. 
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ETCHING MADE A POSITIVE PROCESS. 


NE of the greatest practical objections to etching has always hitherto been its negative 
character as a process. I mean, that when etchers have been actually at work upon 
the plate they have been compelled, from the nature of the materials, to produce a drawing 
in which all whites were represented by an intense black, and all blacks by glittering copper. 
It is true that in course of time, when one gets accustomed to work under these conditions, 
they are not consciously felt to be an impediment ; but they ave an impediment nevertheless, 
because they compel us to proceed by calculation and not by sight. Hence the etcher could 
not get into the happy unreasoning temper of the artists who draw by the eye alone, and 
simply work upon their drawing till it /ooks right, without much reflection concerning pro- 
cesses, which is the best possible temper for artistic production. 

Many etchers have sought for a white ground; not the simply transparent ground which 
is often called ‘white,’ as white wines are, but a ground as white as milk or plaster of 
Paris. Many substances would cover a copperplate with a white coat, but none of them 
answered the purpose of the etcher, because they either did not behave properly under the 
etching-needle, or else were attacked by the acid of the bath. Then again, even if the white 
ground had been discovered the copper was not black, but on being exposed by the needle 
left lines like glittering gold. The desideratum was a black etched line on a white ground. 

For the last seven years I have tormented myself in vain endeavours to find this. At 
length, in the winter of 1870, I hit upon it, and etched some plates which, whilst I was at 
work, showed every line in black on a white ground. The contrast between the line and 
the ground was as strong as that between a black pencil-line and white paper—a contrast 
amply sufficient for all practical purposes. 

I had observed long before that Mr. Haden’s bath (chlorate of potash, 40 gr. ; hydrochloric 
acid, 200 gr.; water, 1760 gr.) darkened the copper very much ; in which it differed greatly from 
the nitric bath, which, if anything, makes copper look cleaner and lighter. This darkening 
of the copper had been a positive annoyance to me when etching in the acid, because it 
made the lines done already almost invisible from want of contrast with the black ground. 
But one day it occurred to me that here was the solution of one of our two great difficulties 
in the search for a positive process. I knew how to get a dark line; and if I could get a 
white ground the discovery would be complete. 

After making a hundred ,experiments, with which it is unnecessary to trouble the reader, 
I began to experimentalise with some of the salts of silver; and then a solution suggested 
itself which is so extremely simple that one is almost ashamed of presenting it as a dis- 
covery at all, and of having been so long in finding it out. Why not plate the copper 
with silver, and then use pure white wax as a ground? The two together would assuredly 
give a white ground. ; 

I coated the copper with metallic silver by spreading cyanide of silver over it, and 
wiping off the superfluous cyanide with a clean rag. This left me a dull white silver plate. 
Then I dissolved white wax in ether, letting the solution settle, and using the clear solution 
only—not the milky sediment.* This I applied as the photographers do collodion. It 
gave a coat extremely thin, of course, yet sufficient to resist the acid. Then I etched in 
the bath, and had the satisfaction of seeing the lines blacken on the silvery white ground, 
showing the whole drawing in positive as it went on. There was then nothing to be done 
but etch the darkest lines first, reserving the palest tones for the last, simply satisfying the 
eye as the work proceeded, as if one had been drawing with a pencil on white paper. 
Since then I have never etched in any other manner. EDITOR. 


* The clear solution is sound, and resists acid equally ; the milky solution is unsound, and the acid gets 
through it, and makes small black spots. 
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A VARLEY-AND-BLAKE SKETCH-BOOK. 


VERY long time ago the writer was taken to Mr. Varley, astrologer and landscape- 
painter, to have his possible future shown to him. He was then young, and had a 
future, and his introducer was an old gentleman who deserves mention—Mr. John Henning, 
the self-taught sculptor who made the small restored copies of the Panathenaic frieze, and in 
conjunction with his son executed the processional bas-reliefs on the Athenzum Club-house 
and Hyde Park Gate. He was a lion-like old man, with plenty of white hair, full of anecdotes 
of his youth in the time of the Friends of the People, knew a little Greek and Hebrew, and 
wrote dissertations on the distinctions of Elohim and Jaova, or other equally difficult matters, 
his coat-pocket being generally distended with manuscripts, curious but tedious, particularly 
one on ‘The Bottomless Pit’ of the Revelations, to which he added after every interview, 
and returned again to read the additions! 

Henning was one of a number of men, a peculiar society then existing, men given to 
mystical studies; and Varley was another ; and Blake was a third; only Blake was a practical 
mystic, not theoretic: he did not argue but asserted, like one endowed or inspired, a leader 
to be followed by those who could see. There can be no doubt that Blake thoroughly 
believed in his own faculty to have visions, his own sense of sight as he would say, whether 
he was actually within the veil, or only possessed of an unclassified condition or disease of 
the organ reproducing delusive forms at the command of the will. Varley was of a different 
class, an elephant-like man, who could talk with humour of his own studies; rather, however, 
to avert ridicule than from any disrespect for the ancient and almost forgotten sciences he 
practised. I say sciences, because he would indicate your nature and fate by Geomancy, the 
science of Chance or of the Earth, if your exact time of birth was uncertain. The two men 
were, however, intimately associated, and at Varley’s house many evenings were spent by 
Blake; Mr. Linnell, who is still spared to us of all the group, being a third in the charmed 
circle, and frequently sketching the faces of the two mystics. 

A few months ago a memorial of this circle came to my hand. A young friend who had | 
married the daughter of a companion of Varley, a fellow-artist, a musician who taught at the 
same seminary, as very many artists at that time eked out their incomes by teaching, pre- 
sented to me an old sketch-book, a little more than eight 

















inches by three, well thumbed and dingy in its colourless Seton cu A . ea 
paper-boards, on the outside of which was written ‘Blake | ~ * .*, = it Again : 
Sketches, but profoundly interesting within, filled with me- 

morandums by Varley and visions by Blake ; and no doubt a ° = ; 
this slight sketch-book, from which, unfortunately, a great gre ges oi Be 
many leaves have been cut, used to be laid before the seer 

at those meetings at Varley’s house. On one or two leaves 





we find the singular sets of points or scratches employed 
in working out the problems in Geomancy; which was done 
by the votary making rapid successions of marks, so rapid 
he could not count them, the results being afterwards erected 
into a figure as odds or even, according to the number. These four rapid successions 
of points or marks afforded thus a figure of four tiers of dots, odd or even as accident 
dictated: thus— 4 , Fifteen of these figures were produced, and each of them ruled or 
indicated the , aft destiny of the individual in one particular, as relatives, friends, 
marriage, and * soon. If the votary counted, or if he revoked and began again, the 
virtue went out of this chance game; but if he did not, then a shield was formed as repre- 
sented above, the last figure on which was the sum of the whole. 
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The interpretation of these figures was, of course, the arcane matter, that in which the 
adept alone could succeed; and I still remember how curiously Varley discoursed on the 
strong or the weak figures, the symmetrical, the uncertain, or so on, breaking off occasionally 
to give his explanations on other difficult subjects, such as the meaning of the signs of the 


‘Zodiac. Some of these last, by the way, were very ingenious, but the only one I have 


retained in his pen diagram is that of Virgo, which he found to be the foot of a maiden 

peeping from under her skirt! This particular figure appears to have been a 

great favourite with Varley, as we see some explanatory indications of it in 

Mm our Sketch-book on a page of geomantic scribbles. Of the landscape-painter’s 

A memoranda from nature to be found in the book, we give one very charming 

long view of English country; the original extends along two of the pages, and is sketched 
with mastery in chalk. 

Blake’s ideas or visions, however, are the most interesting sketches here; and one in 
particular makes it important to all who love or respect the visionary, who still remains, after 
the biographer Gilchrist and the poet Swinburne have written their best about him, a problem 
among artists. Not only a ‘Pictor Ignotus, because not much of a painter at all, although 
an inventor and designer with the profoundest insight and power, but a problem in nature 
like Swedenborg. The drawing in question is the Ghost, or more correctly, if we may use 
the word, the Eidolon of the Flea. 

In 1828, just after the death of Blake, a pamphlet was published by Varley, being the 
first part of a Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy. This was illustrated by engravings of heads 
and features, showing the speculations of the day, when the resemblance between men and 
the lower animals was a favourite subject among artists.* Among these heads appears that 
of the Ghost of the Flea—two, indeed ; one with the mouth open, and the other shut—to which 
the following account is appended :— With respect to the vision of the Ghost of the Flea seen 
by Blake, it agrees in countenance with one class of people under Gemini, which sign is the-signi- 
ficator of the Flea, whose brown colour is appropriate to the colour of the eyes in some full- 
toned Gemini persons. And the neatness, elasticity, and tenseness of the Flea, are significant of 
the elegant dancing and fencing sign Gemini. This spirit visited his imagination in such a figure 
as he never anticipated in an insect. As I was anxious to make the most correct investiga- 
tion in my power of the truth of these visions, on hearing of this spiritual apparition of a 
Flea, I asked him if he could draw for me the resemblance of what he saw; he instantly 
said, “I see him now before me.” I therefore gave him paper and a pencil, with which he 
drew the portrait, of which a fac-simile is given in this number. I felt convinced by his 
mode of proceeding that he had a real image before him, for he left off and began on 
another part of the paper, to make a separate drawing of the mouth of the Flea, which the 
spirit having opened, he was prevented proceeding with the first sketch till he had closed it. 
During the time occupied in completing the drawing, the Flea told him that all fleas were 
inhabited by the souls of such as were by nature bloodthirsty to excess, and were therefore 
providentially confined to the size and form of insects: otherwise were he himself, for instance, 
the size of a horse, he would depopulate a great portion of the country. He added, that 
if in attempting to leap from one island to another he should fall into the sea, he could 
swim, and should not be lost. This spirit afterwards appeared to Blake, and afforded him a 
view of his whole figure ; an engraving of which I shall give in this work.’ 

The work, however, was never proceeded with, and it has fallen to us to publish the 
long-wanted ‘whole figure’ here’ found in the Sketch-book, given with other things by the 
drawing-master to his friend the musician. This representation of the nature of the Flea is 
-a wonderful realization—a creation, whether by invention or by vision, of extraordinary power. 
The strength of the creature is excellently expressed, and its offensive nature, as well as de- 


* Some profiles in our Sketch-book illustrate the same speculations. A group of these appear at the bottom 
of our page of photo-lithographs. 
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fensive, curiously given by the skin going off into shards, or horny protuberances, resembling 
armour. There is something fine and energetic, too, in the action, and: the head is exactly 
like that given by Varley in the Zodiacal Physiognomy, which we also reproduce; the other 
head given by Varley, that with the mouth open, has been several times republished. 

As to the account we have quoted from that work, I feel strongly the difficulties pre- 
sented by it to our accepting the conversation reported by the seer as a report of an actual 
dialogue. In the first place, voracious souls are condemned to the small bodies of fleas for 
the safety of the world; but the Flea that appeared to Blake, and spoke of himself in this 
way, must have been as large as a man, since Blake drew his details (teeth, &c.) by the 
naked eye, and carried on conversation with him. This discrepancy we may waive, since 
we know not by what faculty or sense the seer knew him; but if we accept the story we 
must accept the ancient Oriental doctrine of Metempsychosis, which it does not appear 
Blake professed to hold on any other occasion. 

Another very interesting ‘vision’ in the book is ‘the portrait of Milton’s first wife, a fine 
head, beautiful in a way, dressed in a coiffe, which it is only possible, not probable, was 
actually worn at that day. This head-dress he has carefully particulared by a note at the 
side of it, as made of ‘green velvet,’ while the narrow ribbon round the neck is marked 
‘black,’ and the eyes are described by writing as ‘brown eyes.’ This head is given on our 
illustrative page, and the two small subjects below on the same sheet are from another book, 
a still more notable relic of Blake, in the possession of Mr. D. G. Rossetti; from which, with 
great difficulty, as its pages are crowded with half-obliterated memoranda, crossed and re- 
crossed sometimes, have been deciphered many of the poetical pieces published for the first 
time in Gilchrist’s Life of Blake.. Here and there drawings occur among the verses, first 
ideas for many of his finest engraved designs; and the two we now publish are eminently 
beautiful—two expressions of the same sentiment, perfectly different, but equally sweet and 
impressive. 

To revert to our own Sketch-book, the subject of the present paper,—in Blake’s day, 
Spiritualism, as we call it, the medium acting as the channel of communication between the 
spirits of the dead and their clients, was entirely unknown. This new province in human 
experience, as our cousins in America presume to call it, had not been entered; Blake was ~ 
innocent of all that, and yet how astonishingly like the later development do his visions 
appear! On one leaf we find written, ‘Can you think I can endure to be considered as a 
vapour arising from your food? ... I will leave you if you doubt I am of no greater im- 
portance than a butterfly.—(Spiritual Communications to Mr. Blake.) Wow many times of 
late years has this threat been thrown in the face of the sceptical inquirer by the unlearned 
but faithful medium! And on another leaf we find the following: ‘ Hotspur said we should 
have had the battle but for those cursed stars.’ ‘Hotspur said he was indignant to have 
been killed by trusting (here some words are illegible), by such a person as Prince: Henry, 
who was so much his inferior.’ This resemblance, existing without the least possible connexion 
between the living experts and the experiences so long past of the obscure artist; the words 
we quote, for instance, being read for the first time perhaps since they were written; is a 
problem we leave to our readers to solve. 

WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
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CHURCHES ABOUT QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


S popular opinion with regard to the works of former times is always unconsciously 
changing, it is interesting sometimes to reconsider them with the view of deliberately 
readjusting our judgment of them to the knowledge and culture of our own time. In 
literature the re-editing of the known works of an established author, or the discovery of 
previously unknown works of his, generally give occasion for such reconsideration ; and by 
reference to the discussion to which each such event has given rise, we might best ascertain 
what the same writer had been to men of different periods. Similar opportunities occur in 
architectural criticism, when some building almost too familiar to excite any conscious judg- 
ment is condemned to make way for one more suited to modern wants, and we at once 
begin to inquire what it was for those who built it, and how far the art which produced it 
is intelligible or meritorious according to modern ideas; what its history was, and how it 
was connected with well-known events of the past; or when, as in the case of the building 
I am going to describe,.a modification of the surroundings gives occasion to a less melancholy 
but not less interesting study. 

Immediately after the great fire of London, Sir Christopher Wren, who had just been 
appointed King’s Surveyor, prepared a plan for the entire rebuilding of the part of London 
destroyed. And this plan, which is preserved in the Parentalia and elsewhere, would, if 
carried out, have anticipated two schemes at least which we regard as some of the most 
striking improvements of our own time. A continuous quay along the river bank, and 
streets radiating from certain principal centres, are among the most important features of 
this plan, and suggest respectively the Thames Embankment and Queen Victoria Street— 
the projected thoroughfare from the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge. The advantage 
to art and convenience of this plan may be measured by the expense to which we think 
it worth while to go in order to obtain partially what it would have obtained completely. 
This, however, was not to be. The impatience of the Londoners of that day, whose ardour 
to be busy and to be rich was damped by no calamity, neither by plague nor fire, outran 
all possibility of carrying the plan into effect, and the result of their uncontrolled haste was 
the crowded and awkward arrangement of narrow rectangular streets which form our present 
city. So when Wren was commissioned to rebuild fifty-one churches in London, instead 
of the regular and conspicuous sites which his plan would have secured, he had to deal in 
very many cases with misshapen angles of ground, generally affording little opportunity for 
external effect, often making the lighting of the interior a matter of ingenious contrivance. 
Meanwhile, as the value of ground constantly increased, the owners have not ceased to lay 
story to story, with the result of sealing up some of the finest works which London possesses. 

The opening of Queen Victoria Street has brought into the light and into prominence, 
for a time at least, some very interesting works of the period of the rebuilding of London; 
but whether they are doomed in many cases to another and final entombment is a matter 
at. least of uncertainty. In some cases not even uncertainty exists. For example, an angular 


‘piece of ground adjoining the Church of St. Mary Aldermary, so small as apparently to be of 


little value even at City prices, is advertised to be let on a building lease. This is the 
more to be regretted, as the church in question is not only interesting in itself in a high 
degree, but from its angular position towards the new street might form a very striking 
feature in it. 

Among the churches thus exposed to view is St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, of which an 
illustration is given. As it stands with its southern and principal side in Thames Street, it 
has never been actually hidden, but the extreme narrowness of the street has destroyed 
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its value from that side. At the present moment it is completely open on the north 
side toward Queen Victoria Street, but its effect is marred by a modern vestry and a 
utilitarian chimney, as well as by the diminished height of this elevation, the ground falling 
steeply towards the river from north to south. In the drawing the north side has been 
chosen as more closely connected with the subject, and these detrimental features have been 
modified as far as was necessary adequately to represent the design. 

The church which stood on this same site before the fire was of an early date, as it is 
mentioned by Radulph de Diceto, Dean of St. Paul’s, in the year 1181. It was.anciently 
known as St. Benet’s, Huda, or Hilhe, from its proximity to the river. The original 
structure probably underwent change, and it may be conjectured that in the fifteenth century 
it had lost most of its original features. This, however, is merely deduced from the fact, 
that the earliest monument in existence in the year 1599 was of the date 1442. The only 
historical fact of interest connected with the old church is the burial there, in 1652, of 
Wren’s great predecessor, Inigo Jones. No record exists of any tablet or monument to him, 
and this is what might be expected from the circumstances under which he died. As a 
Cavalier and as a Papist, as the instrument of royal pomp and display, the designer not only of 
palaces but of theatrical scenery, he was naturally hated by the Puritans, who were then in 
the ascendant, and having been reduced by them to poverty and obscurity, he was quietly 
and unostentatiously buried in the church of his native parish. After the fire of London, 
the parishes of St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, and St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, were united by Act of 
Parliament, and the present structure was built from designs by Sir Christopher Wren in 
1683. Being situated close to the Heralds’ Office and to Doctors’ Commons, it was 
attended by members of both, the north gallery being appropriated to the use of the latter, 
and a pew close to the communion-tabie to the former. 

It appears from its proximity to the Wharf to have answered the purpose of a metropolitan 
Gretna Green, as Entick remarks in his Survey of London, 1766: ‘The situation and con- 
veniences of this church had recommended it so much to those who were either in a hurry 
to marry or chose to keep their marriage private and concealed, that the fees of this church 
before the commencement of the Marriage Act, for marriages only, exceeded most of the 
livings in and about London; the Reverend Mr. Cook, who died rector thereof in the year - 
1731, having married in his time 13,423 couple.’ A similar notoriety, in a less degree, is said 
to have been gained in our own day by churches in the immediate neighbourhood of railway 
termini. 

As a work of art contemporary writers do not seem to have thought this church worthy 
of any special commendation, though no doubt it shared the praise universally given to Wren’s 
churches. One historian, indeed—Noorthouck, 1773—speaks of it in exceptional terms of 
favour, but somewhat invalidates his testimony by an illustration so villainous as to be 
scarcely recognisable. Mr. Godwin, in his Churches of London, allows it no claim to distinctive 
merit. 

Nevertheless, I venture to consider it the most charming, externally, of all Wren’s smaller 
churches ; internally, it is perhaps below the average. 

In plan, the church is formed of a rectangle, almost square, with a projecting north aisle 
containing a gallery. Another small aisle and gallery occupy the space between the south 
front and western tower. The -latter projects westward a little beyond the aisle, so as to 
spring immediately from the ground. The interior is of the Corinthian order, and has a flat 
ceiling ; the columns are raised on high panelled plinths, and are painted in imitation of marble : 
at the east end is an elaborate reredos. The two entrances are under the tower and south- 
western gallery respectively. The external design is excessively simple; the walls are of 
rather small red bricks, the flat spaces being varied with greyish headers. This simple 
variation of tint, though scarcely perceptible, serves to give a quality to the wall surface which 
is very pleasant. The windows are plain, semicircular-headed openings; the angles finished 
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with a very carefully worked bead-moulding, and each window surmounted by a festoon of 
carved stone, carefully executed, but not more interesting than the usual formal carving of 
that date. The angles are finished by slightly projecting pilasters, the courses of which are 
alternately of brick and stone. The church is roofed with a hipped tile roof, with a projecting 
hipped roof for each of the three bays of the northern aisle; the wall is finished by a bold 
blocked cornice. The tower is of similar materials, and has similar angle pilasters to the 
nave. It rises sheer and square to the height of about 85 feet, at which level occurs a cornice, 
like that of the nave. Above this rises an exquisitely graceful lead-covered cupola, carrying 
the vane to the height of about 116 feet. The belfry windows are exceedingly simple, flat- 
headed, and terminated with a small cornice. It is perhaps worthy of remark that, among 
Wren’s designs for London churches, the tower which most nearly resembled this in general 
outline was that of another St. Benet’s—St. Benet’s Fink. As, however, a third St. Benet’s 
—in Gracechurch Street—bore no resemblance to either, this is probably a mere coincidence. 


- Owing to the levelling of the churchyard which formerly existed on the north side, settle- 


ments have occurred, which require, and it may be hoped will receive, attention. 

Though the whole church shows the hand of a master, it is in the tower that the interest 
chiefly centres ; and externally the body of the church is subordinate and supplementary to it. 
The strength and simplicity of its design, the artistic transition from the bold Campanile 
tower to the graceful and carefully studied curves of the cupola, the judicious contrast of 
elegance and beauty, as well as the absolute ease and absence of effort evinced by the whole 
work, are expressive of a mind certain of its aim, and grasping securely all the necessary 
means. It is a remarkable evidence of Wren’s power, that though he was an innovator in 
architecture, Inigo Jones having confined himself to works of a severe and formal character, 
there is seldom in his work any appearance of a mere display of knowledge, of his treating 
style as an end and aim in itself—a fault which has so almost universally hampered the 
work of the inauguration: of new architectural periods. In his hands classical architecture, 
which he was almost the first to introduce, is treated with a freedom and elasticity which is 
usually attainable by those only whose style has been native and familiar to them through 
generations. Taking up architecture merely as a branch of universal science to which events 
had given special importance, and with little opportunity of direct study of the style in which 
he was to work, he seems to have been able from the first to give full scope to his imagination, 
and to produce by the score works of striking force and originality. It is true that some- 
times he paid the inevitable penalty of a prolific experimentalist, and exceeded the limits 
which a more mature culture might have indicated; but even his least successful efforts are 
such as might have been of infinite value to his successors had he had any worthy of him. 

The present work, however, seems to be free from all such elements of failure, and 
though unimportant in size, conveys a sense of unconscious power which is the unmistakable 
note of really great art, as it is the source of the highest enjoyment, At the present 
moment, though Gothic architecture is, as it has a right to be, the received ecclesiastical 
style, still culture has so far progressed that it is in the power of most to detect design 
and appreciate beauty in more kinds than one; most have learnt to recognise laws of art, 
which are common elements of all styles, as they are superior to all. Consequently it is to 
be hoped that the prominence which is given at the present moment to some of these 
works may lead to a more enlightened and sympathetic criticism than they might have 


. obtained formerly. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
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A BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 


PROJECT is on foot for the establishment in London of an exhibition of works of art 

not in colour, such as first proofs of unpublished engravings and etchings, drawings on 
wood which have not as yet been cut, drawings in chalk, charcoal, sepia, ink, or any single 
colour (sanguine, for instance), used only for form and light and shade. Photographs will not 
be admitted. 

There are several reasons why an exhibition of this kind might be useful, and useful in 
various ways. Coloured art has been so predominant since an interest in painting arose in 
this country, that it has overshadowed the arts which are destitute of colour. Even sculpture 
and engraving, though more public and prosperous than drawing in sepia or ink, are not 
heartily entered into and understood ; and line-engraving is in a state of rapid decline, so that 
there are apprehensions of its complete extinction. Colour is so attractive that the great 
majority of our original artists find it to be their interest to work in colour almost exclusively, 
except in designs for popular publications; and these designs, being generally made on wood, 
are destroyed in the very process of engraving. An artist may, it is true, make drawings in 
chalk or pen and ink for his own improvement, and this is done to some extent by a few of 
the best men; but any serious and thorough study of form and light and shade, without colour, 
has to be made at the artist’s own cost, and for himself alone. I propose to show how this 
state of things is injurious to many artists, and also how the public itself, in one or two ways, 
is a loser by it. 

The requirement that all artists, except book-illustrators, shall be able to colour, produces 
an infinite quantity of bad or indifferent colouring, and an infinite waste of time in the 
endeavour to learn the art of colouring by men who have no natural endowment for it. The 
proportion of artists who were obviously intended by nature to work in colour is not very large. 
Are there a hundred men now living whose colour is a thing to be grateful for? We havea 
few excellent colourists, a considerable body of men who contrive that their colour shall escape 
giving downright offence, and another class, still more numerous, whose colour is simply an 
impediment—an impediment to their own progress in art, and an impediment to our appreciation 
of any other qualities they may happen to possess. No one knows, who has not seen them 
at work, what labour and pains our vulgar colourists give to produce the glaring horrors in the 
second-rate exhibitions,—a sacrifice of nervous energy which would be much better employed 
in the strengthening of their light and shade, and the refinement of their drawing. If the 


exhibitions admitted to good positions oil pictures painted entirely in white and black, or 


white and burnt umber, and if pictures so painted had as good a chance of sale as canvases 
slaring all over with discordant reds and greens, a class of artists who, as things are at present, 
waste their lives in spoiling the eyes of the public, might do very honest and good service. 
And the truth is, that many painters also, who have naturally the faculty for colour, and who 
colour admirably in the sense of producing harmonious combinations of tints, would greatly 
benefit in another way by the separate study of light and shade. The two most striking faults 
in any English exhibition of pictures, which foreigners are always shocked by at the first 
glance, are, first, the glare of the colours, and secondly, the false tonality. Nothing would 
correct these faults like a thorough study of light and shade, but our painters have not the 
time for a separate study of light and shade, and men rarely give long and hearty labour to 
do work that nobody seems to care anything about. An exhibition of works in light and 
shade would go far to establish the whole art of our school upon a firm basis in this respect, 
and so add greatly to the value of our coloured painting itself, much of which is spoiled by 
the absence of right tonic relations, though the colours are pretty enough. 

From the economic point of view (always most important in the fine arts), it would be an 
excellent thing if artists whose defective colour is a hindrance to the sale of their pictures 
could live by works in monochrome. Many a fine talent has been enfeebled by the long and 
hopeless endeavour after colour, many a fine thought has been suffered to pass away unex- 
pressed because the public required something quite foreign to it along with it. A man may 
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be able to paint expression very powerfully in simple monochrome who cannot paint tolerable 
flesh-colour. Young men who cannot yet colour agreeably, but who have the natural gift, and 
will colour well ultimately, might be happy to find in monochrome a means of living during 
their difficult early years, which, while sustaining hope and energy, and the habit of industry 
(easily lost in the dreary blank of total discouragement), did not injure but increased the 
manual skill necessary to them as artists, and only grounded them more and more in the 
knowledge that painters need. If we could get more into the habit of public mural decoration, 
monochrome might be used in that. It would be cheaper than colour, safer, and less frequently 
disappointing. Nothing could be easier than to ensure its absolute permanence. There would 
be less visible discordance on the walls of a public building if colour were not used, because the 
works of painters who employ full colour injure each other in a manner which is not possible in 
monochrome, and it is often the things which are most delicately coloured that suffer the 
most. 

The argument against the use of monochrome is, that as colour is the business of a painter, 
he ought to use it as continually as possible in order to keep himself accustomed to it ; that if 
his drawing and light and shade are defective, he ought to improve them whilst colouring, and 
not lay colour aside that he may deceive himself by the increased facility which a painter feels 
when he is excused from the difficulties of colour. This is one of the great permanent con- 
troversies in art-education, one party maintaining that the progress of the artist is best ensured 
by dividing the difficulties and conquering them separately (the military divide-et-impera 
principle), the other party affirming the superiority of synthetic practice from the first. There 
are great names on both sides. The education of Turner lay through drawing and light and 
shade, the pencil point, and the brown wash, arriving at colour quite gradually through yellow 
and gray ; the practice of John Lewis is to study exclusively in colour, yet John Lewis’s form 
is delicate in the extreme, and his chiaroscuro as refined, and as true in its refinement, as 
chiaroscuro well can be: the fact being, that John Lewis has always given the closest attention 
to form and chiaroscuro whilst colouring. Other men of equal celebrity may be mentioned on 
both sides the question. Reynolds thought it would be a good plan for an artist to paint his 
studies ; Ingrés passionately opposed what he considered the misdirection of time and effort 
involved in the modern striving after colour: drawing, he said, was everything ; painting was 
extremely easy, and might be mastered in a single week. Burnet says, that the art of learning 
is to separate the difficulties and attack them one by one, so he would separate colour and 
chiaroscuro in the study of painting. If you consult modern artists with reference to your 
own practice, half of them will tell you to improve your light and shade by working in 
monochrome, and the other half will recommend you most earnestly to avoid all monochrome 
whatever, and get at light and shade through colour. 

The truth is, that there are two ways of becoming a painter—by painting in colour from 
the first, and gradually improving form and chiaroscuro as you proceed, and by studying first 
line, and then light, and finally colour. Which of the two is to be chosen depends upon a 
consideration which neither Reynolds, nor Ingrés, nor indeed any one else who has hitherto 
expressed an opinion upon the subject, seems to have taken into account. That consideration 
is the natural endowment of the artist himself. Where there is a natural genius for colour of 
a very strong and decided kind, there cannot be a doubt that the student would do best to 
work in full colour from the very first. The palette ought to be placed in his little child- 
fingers, and he ought to paint and paint year after year, so that his whole being may feel 
colour, and form, and light, in one persistent synthesis, as in the divine art of nature itself, 
never dreaming or doubting about any possibility of separation. But the point I have to 
insist upon now is, that these born colourists are rare, and that men capable of sound design 
and accurate chiaroscuro are not so rare; so that if a school had to frame rules for the 
education of its average pupils, it would most wisely adopt the analytic rather than the 
synthetic education. The state of things which I desire is a state of things which would permit 
an artist who had not naturally any faculty for colour, to work happily and profitably in 
monochrome, so that all the men who were not born colourists should be positively encouraged, 
both by those who educated and those who employed them, to stop contentedly in mono- 
chrome and work in it prosperously all their lives, instead of being compelled to break their 
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hearts with vain struggles after colour, which only end, and only can end, in false pretension of 
a most injurious kind, in the spoiling of their own designs by discordant glare, and in the 
spoiling of any natural appreciation of delicate colour there may be in the eyes of the public. 
Our present practice of demanding from all draughtsmen, except those who work for the 
engravers, that they should paint in colour, is as absurd as if we demanded of every instru- 
mental musician that he should sing and play at the same time. He may be able to play 
exquisitely without having any natural voice for singing, and what fools we should be to refuse 
to hear Joachim’s violin unless Joachim would sing for us whilst he performed upon it! Colour 
and chiaroscuro are as easily separable as vocal and instrumental music ; and if an artist has a 
knowledge of drawing and chiaroscuro without having much natural faculty for colour, would it 
not be wiser to accept the gifts which he has in their purity, than to refuse them unless they 
are mixed with imperfect colour, and utterly neutralised by the mixture ? 

A consideration which concerns an ever-increasing part of the public is, that good things 
in monochrome may be produced more cheaply than in colour. Thousands of people are 
interested in art in these days who cannot afford to buy pictures, and yet who may well 
desire to possess some original things by good artists. And although the habit of buying 
from mere curiosity is barbarous, because it neglects artistic merit for mere rarity, and pays 
more for a defect if it be rare, than for a perfection if it exists in many copies: still there 
is reason in the desire to have something of your own in your own house which is not to be 
seen in other people’s houses, and in all the popular print-shops. The monochrome drawing 
ought to occupy a position between the picture and the engraving. It may be as original, as 
unique as the picture, and at the same time as cheap, not perhaps as an ordinary ‘print’ 
from an engraved plate, but as an early proof, or but little dearer. The art of drawing in 
charcoal, for example, is one of the most rapid means of artistic expression, and if it were 
more practised by artists of accomplished skill, there is no reason why people of moderate 
income should not possess something of the handiwork of our really great men, instead of 
being obliged to content themselves, as at present, either with a copy in the shape of an 
engraving, or else with some picture of fourth or fifth-rate quality selected from the residue of 
the Exhibitions. All who love art regret that it should be accessible only to the rich, at least 
in the way of permanent possession. It is true that (by one of those admirable compensations 
which the laws of nature are ever providing) people of moderate, and even of small income, 
have, if they live in or near any great metropolis, galleries which are changed every spring, 
so that there is no end to the quantity of the art which they may see. But there is such a 
difference between seeing and possessing! And just as all the inhabitants of London have 
access to the great library at the Museum, and still scarcely feel that they have any ownership 
in it, but feel more ownership in the few miserable book-shelves in their own homes, so it is in 
a far greater degree for the Exhibitions which are dispersed every year, no one knows where; 
so that after a short spring season it is no longer possible to refer to anything that we have 
seen there, unless we have bought it and brought it home with us, to be a part of our household 
treasures. 

An exhibition of works in monochrome would be favourable also to the progress of the 
great art of etching, which I have at heart, because I know that, until we can appreciate great 
etching thoroughly, we cannot really appreciate the most powerful artistic expression in 
painting either, or in any kind of graphic art whatever. The monstrous notions which are 
current about etching, that it cannot do this and cannot do that (which it has done triumphantly 
in the hands of men who had mastered it for the last three hundred years), would perhaps be 
gradually dissipated by an exhibition in which etching held an important place. The other 
day, in looking over some extracts from newspapers which a publisher had sent me, I found 
an article from the Morning Post (Aug. 4, 1868), in which it is positively stated that composition 
is beyond the etcher’s reach, and can be compassed only by the painter; that the proper place 
of etching is that of ‘an amusing recreation ;’ that it is the most mechanical of all the arts. 
There is a popular delusion, too, that etching is very easy; as if drawing, admitted to be difficult 
on paper, became easy when executed upon copper! The simple truth is, that etching is a 
kind of drawing, that is to say, free and rapid drawing, pushed to the utmost possible refine- 
ment in combination with the utmost possible force; and that the art is capable of all the 
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feats of artistic skill in draughtsmanship, modelling, and effect, which can be performed in 
black and white by any process. It is true that the etchings most of us do are very imperfect 
attempts, but all etchers who perceive the possibilities of their craft know that their short- 
comings are attributable to their own imperfect mastery, and not to any inherent imperfections 
of the art. If you can compose when drawing upon paper, you can compose when drawing 
upon copper; if you can get true light and shade in sepia, you can get equally true light and 
shade in the gradations afforded by the various depths of shading and of biting,—if only you 
have mastered the art.* And although modelling is difficult in etching, it is not impossible— 
there are abundant proofs of its possibility; Rembrandt could model very truly and firmly 
in etching, so can our contemporary Flameng, so could any artist of fair natural ability who 
gave some years of labour. An exhibition in which etchings held an important place would 
gradually overcome many ignorant prejudices, and lead to the better study of the elder etchers, 
whose works, at present, lie almost undisturbed in the Print-room of the British Museum. 

In the same way, by the exhibition of early states of their plates, the professional 
engravers might teach us a great deal about their own wonderful art. Wonderful, indeed, it 
is ; no one knows how wonderful, who has not tried to rival some of its perfections on polished 
metal. There does not exist half enough interest in engraving, or half enough knowledge of it. 
People seem to fancy that it is not done by hand at all, but by some sort of machinery. I 
believe some persons fancy that fine engravings are mostly the work of a steam-engine that 
turns cog-wheels round and round. It is plain that they do not realise the fact that a plate is 
engraved by a human hand, for they are lavish in expressions of wonder when a young lady 
makes a copy of a print in pen and ink, and the copy looks somewhat like the engraved 
original ; but the engraved original, they do not wonder at that! Yet was not shat done by 
hand, too, and with how much more difficulty, and patience, and long-trained ineffable delicacy 
of finely-accomplished nerve! The printing-press intervenes here, the lines were not drawn 
directly on the paper, so there is a feeling that they were not done by hand.t And then the 
painter! Turner takes the credit of all the engravings after Turner, and no one remembers 
whether they were engraved by Wallis, or Willmore, or Goodall. Why should not engravers 
emancipate themselves to some extent from this thraldom, and engrave designs of ‘their own 
to be exhibited in the Monochrome Exhibition? I can fancy Albert Diirer, in these days, 
sending the first fair proofs of his compositions to such an exhibition, and people crowding 
round the great plate of the year, just as they do round the great picture of the year. Might 
not such an exhibition become the means of emancipating the engravers from the print- 
publisher? At present, an engraver does not dare to undertake a plate on his own account, 
and as there are few print-publishers, he lives really in a state of subserviency, not merely to 
the popular taste, but to the interpreters of the popular taste. It would be easy, in a mono- 
chrome exhibition, to subscribe to prints, just as people buy pictures at the Academy. In the 
same way, many of the more important monochrome drawings of the season, reproduced by 
the autotype process, might be: made accessible to the public. It is unnecessary, however, 
to do more than hint at these possible results of a Monochrome Exhibition, because, if once 
established, it would naturally lead to those results which, in the present state of artistic 
culture, would belong to it and grow out of it. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


* It is one of the inconveniences of practising an art and writing about it at the same time, that the reader 
may infer that you suppose yourself capable of doing all that you say the art is capable of doing. This, in most 
cases, would be very unjust. There are many degrees of mastery in all the arts. In etching, we arrive at truth 
of tone only after very great labour, but the art is capad/e of perfect truth of tone just as a violin is capable of 
being played perfectly in tune. My last etching in the ‘PORTFOLIO’ (the birth-place of Jean Cousin) was all 
wrong as to tone, because I had no printing-ink left, and saw no proofs; but truth of tone is attainable, not- 
withstanding any number of such failures. 

f When Mr. Harding published his works on elementary art for the use of young people, he had the greatest 
difficulty in persuading pupils and parents that his lithographs were as much his own handiwork as drawings 
done directly on the paper. 
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XXVIII—GEORGE MASON, A.R.A. 
eee Mr. Mason became an Associate of the Royal Academy a few 


years ago, every true lover of art rejoiced at an instance in which 

official recognition, outrunning popular applause, had lighted upon one 
of the least specious and most exquisite talents of the time. Till within the last 
four years the work exhibited by this painter had been almost all on a small scale, 
and such as needed seeking out by eyes on the watch for some oasis of pleasant 
tenderness amid the glare of our exhibitions. Since then one or two larger canvases 
have been completed, and another approaches completion, sufficient to resume 
and represent in their full range the high qualities of which these smaller pieces had 
given each its own glimpse. 

Mr. Mason, I believe, did not begin the professional practice of his art until 
comparatively late in life, at a time when he was resident in Italy. His first 
regular pictures—or the first with which I am acquainted— were of Southern Italian 
places and persons. And now, although the scenes of his selection have shifted: 
homewards, the light of Italy is still upon them. There seems to have settled 
for good and all upon his genius the spirit of a world where all common sights 
are beautiful, where the men and women move with stately and harmonious 
gestures, and the day passes through chords of light and colour as if its hours 
answered to some controul of music. Not that Mr. Mason is anything but true 
English, in the scenes of country rest or toil among our home midlands which 
of late years he has chiefly painted; but that he finds out in these scenes the point 
at which England touches Italy, the enchantment rendering all things upon 
which it rests like one another,—that he knows the heart of the sunset, which is 
the same here as there,—that he loves the mellowing advance of twilight and 
magic moment of its high tide, when the North has in it a spirit of the South. 
He understands the subtle gestures of the simple, the grace of dumb things and 
children ; and his is the sense which perceives the chime or clash of living lineaments, 
be they those of Campagna peasant or Warwickshire villager, with the natural 
forms among which they move. Foremost among the Englishmen of our time, 
it seems hardly too much to say, Mr. Mason shows in his work the pure instinct 
of harmony. 
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One of the chief (although not sweetest) examples of work belonging to the 
Italian period of this artist, is a picture called ‘Le Maremme,’ painted in 1858. A 
waggon has got sanded upon the track near the sea: its pair of bullocks struggle 
and groan beneath the yoke, up to their hocks in the shifting soil; the driver, 
naked but for his sheepskin breeches, wields his pole wildly and with curses from 
his seat, while his comrade tugs at the brutes’ horns, and some peasant-women 
follow with their noble gait alongside and in rear of the wain. The sea, of a 
cloying, opaque blue, lies desolate along the horizon; the sands are lurid red, and 
there are lurid red clouds in the sky—a scene of unhealthy heat and oppressive 
colour, made positively ominous by the expression of the twisted pine-boughs 
that straggle against the sky. A pine-tree twisting and stretching its boughs 
against the sky is a thing which Mr. Mason understands like no one else, and 
without it he cannot be happy when he has to convey any sense of strain in 
nature, of wildness, or be it even nothing worse than solitude. High above the 
heads of two little girl-figures among the brambles and brackens of a lonely hill- 
side, in an upright picture exhibited at this year’s Academy, the Scotch firs flung 
their boughs athwart and about in wonderful returns and caprices, with which the 
clouds across the sky seemed to shift and trail in sympathy. And in the little 
windy piece of which we give a reproduction (and to which our reproduction does 
scant enough justice), how much of the effect is due to the stumpy trees which 
send out their boughs laterally, helping to make everything seem to go. with the 
gale. 

Our version of this delightful little work (for the opportunity of which we are 
indebted to the kindness of its owner, Mr. Leighton) gives it somehow a more troubled 
and stormy look than in truth belongs to it. In the picture the wind is high, but 
the day clear and bright, at least for the present; and there are the tenderest tints 
of blue and reflections of the sky in the blown dress of the girl, in the coats of the 
calves, above all in the pool or lake half seen through the boughs. It belongs to what 
is the largest class of Mr. Mason’s pictures, though having commotion where most of 
them have stillness,—I mean the class which sets forth the sweetest side of English 
country and English country people and animals ; finding a hundred motives for lovely 
and dignified arrangement, and for colour and design of the purest and most pathetic 
exquisiteness, in such things as the broken slopes of a neglected midland common 
with its denizens, or the chance grouping of ridge-roofed cottages in a hollow of 
rough farm-land, with labourers and horses coming home, and children standing by, 
and geese, it may be, waddling excitedly on unknown desires, and quilts and aprons 
laid upon the grass to dry, and lights beginning to glow warm and red in the windows, 
and a few flowers of chicory or mallow showing in flakes of faint pure colour about the 
foreground. ‘Datur hora quietis, that is the favourite sentiment of these pieces, 
so far as they depend for sentiment upon any definable ideas of the mind at all, and 
not solely upon the artist’s best and nameless gift of perceiving beautiful relations of 
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physical dignity and pathos where the suggestion of them is hidden from duller senses. 
Evening, I have said, is Mr. Mason’s favourite hour; the kind of evening upon 
which vapours that seem neither of the earth nor sky hang between the two, and 
get charged with crimson and amber, and steep all objects except the nearest in the 
richness of an enchanted distance. And of such hours the large picture called the 
‘Evening Hymn’ has hitherto been Mr. Mason’s crowning illustration. But 
greyer colours and quieter harmonies are just as much within his scope, and some 
of the truest and sweetest of the little canvases—generally long and low, some- 
times narrow and upright—which have been exhibited by him from year to year, 
have had no flame in them at all, only grey-green grass and grey-brown earth, 
a little pearly brightness somewhere on the surface of a pool or rivulet-—or puddle in 
mid-roadway if need be—and delicate white or lilac on the frocks or pinafores of the 
children. One of the best of these demurely coloured afternoon things showed a small 
pool edged with yellowish sedges and surrounded with high trees, and two swans 
afloat in its secrecy. But Mr. Mason is never his perfect self without human figures ; 
his art is one which blends landscape, figure, and animal design intimately, poetically, 
almost inseparably. Without any positively commanding mastery of draughtsmanship, 
and with perhaps somewhat too prevalent a vagueness of definition, he never puts in 
a figure but it is a delight to look at; never but it has, if even on the tiniest scale, its 
exact place in the scheme, its lovely rhythm of limb and drapery, its magical miniature 
nobility and sweetness. His ploughboys stand like old statues, and are very 
ploughboys still ; his damsels at the village pump might be damsels at the fountain 
Kallirrhoé, but the exquisite grace that is beneath their tuckers and petticoats takes 
away no whit from their tender, natural character and genuine cottage sentiment. 
With him, style means nature and nature style. For his animals (and I believe they 
were about his earliest branch of study in art), their charm, too, is very subtle. Even in 
our illustration, you may see how true is the character of the pair of companion calves 
that have such value in the picture, tucking away their tails before the wind, which 
discomposes them and makes them glad to touch and nose one another for comfort 
as they jog down the hill. Dogs, farm-horses, calves, sheep, geese, and ducks—all 
coated or feathered tame things such as take the light pleasantly along their outlines— 
these are very valuable constituents in Mr. Mason’s best work. I have seen a study 
of his from a goose, which shows how much care and knowledge have gone to get his 
troops of cacklers so true and serviceable in his pictures as they are ; and another of 
a dog, which seizes wonderfully both the drift and curl of line in his coat, and the 
temper of remonstrance in which he has stood to be drawn, with his head thrown 
up as he strains backwards at a short neck-chain. 

Mr. Mason, in a word, illustrates with high and lovely qualities of art, and 
with a singular sweetness of imagination, phases of every-day life, from which 
many another painter has drawn nothing but commonplace. Of other painters 
working in the same field, it is M. Jules Breton who most resembles him to my 
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mind, and who has put a kindred pathos and dignity into simple country figures and 
faces, and realised in the same harmonious way the poetry of the country-side at 
the hour when the day’s work is over. But in the work of M. Jules Breton I 
seem to see on the one hand more excellence of school training, and on the 
other a less intense and as one might say inspired sense of beauty than Mr. Mason 
shows at his best. 

Mr. Mason, like the few other painters in our day and country who lift 
common things into the atmosphere of real art, has a good deal upset the critics ; 
some of whom have actually spoken of him as a plagiarist of the antique, not 
knowing that what made them uncomfortable in this work was not plagiarism, but 
that quality which puts a sacred and inevitable affinity between all beautiful art, 
whether old or new. Perhaps the strangest thing ever said about him, either in 
praise or blame, was said by a correspondent addressing the Spectator (June 1868) 
in regard of his first large picture of the ‘Evening Hymn; and is worth citing as 
an example of the curious way in which people without the artistic sense turn these 
things upside down. The correspondent wrote :— 

‘ What wealth of power, of hard thought and hard industry, there is in this work of his! 
Uglier girls in uglier costumes advancing under less pleasing light I hope I may never see— 
the light in particular, for it suggests that one’s own sight is growing dim. But in each of 
these ungainly girls there is a separate devoutness, a special absorption, a peculiar entrain, 
which grows and grows as you look till you can hear the “Keep me, oh! keep me, King of 


kings!” and know as if you knew them that these girls are Wesleyans—ignorant people 
whose one idea above their sordid surroundings is their faith, whose one sweet practice is their 


worship.’ 

Now if you have the sense for pictures, all that will be inconceivable and 
preposterous to you; you know that the painter would laugh at it; that he 
never dreamt about the separate devoutness or special persuasion of the girls 
at all—that here is naturally and no doubt a sentiment of rapt peace and 
innocent piety belonging to the moment and the incident; but no hard thought 
in the matter nor pretence at it, only the artist's endeavour to give the glow 
of a rich evening sky, with a group of figures composed and done as _ beauti- 
fully as possible in the foreground; and in the rear, a village scattered in a 
hollow about its low, square-towered church among scanty trees; and further off 
still, a bridge and the glimmer of twilight river-reaches. Our spectator who 
exercises himself so much about the meaning, cannot see the beauty; but others 
have been more fortunate, and found in this picture one of the loveliest painted 
in recent years. Mr. Mason had until it done nothing so ambitious or so im- 
pressive; the groups of girls who have left practice and walked on singing up the 
rough slope towards us, are of an indescribable fineness of design: one girl walks 
a little apart to the right of the rest, and between her and her neighbours comes 
that opening of watered country glowing mysterious with evening, and we catch 
sight of two little figures seated in the hollow before the village; then the most 
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beautiful of the near girls, keeping up her hair as she walks and sings; another 
in white a little farther off with her hymn-book open in her hands, and a boy 
walking beside her; then the principal group of three, with their striped or 
spotted gowns turned beautiful by the sunset; then the two shepherd-boys 
standing by with their dog; and behind them down the slope, open doors and 
lighted windows, and figures of old folks and children turning out of their houses 
and moving to and fro in the golden air. . 

If this was Mr. Mason’s masterpiece four years ago,I think it has since been 
surpassed. The picture, on a similar scale, of two girls dancing on a hill in sight of 
the sea, with a shepherd-boy leaning among the stems of a tree and piping to them, 
was not fully finished at the time of its exhibition. As it now stands, it has more 
firmness of definition, a greater strength and certainty as well as perhaps an intenser 
beauty, than anything its painter has so far done. There is something not less than 
entrancing in the simple nobility and childish yet brilliant grace and poise of the two 
girls going slowly and simply through their dance to the sound of the pipe, with 
delicious colour and light about their hair and gently-tossing dress : the great sweep 
of sea-coast dominates the whole composition with power; it is full daylight, and 
there is all the richness of the real South in the sea-colour; the ground hollowed 
away between the group and the shore is full of sweet and skilful incident; and 
there is we know not what harmony of elevated romance with natural pastoral in it 
all, as the boy-shepherd pipes on among the stems that branch between the sea 
and us; his wallet slung from a twig; his crook leaning by him; his dog. watching 
the wallet wistfully, with more thoughts of dinner than of music, yet doing his part 
well towards enriching and completing the picture. A third work, of reapers and 
waggons going home at moonrise, of equal scale with these two or still larger, and 
promising to be of fully equal loveliness, should have been completed ere now 
had the fates been propitious ; but unluckily, an artist's health and pace of work are 
not his own, so that this last still remains among delights for which we have to 


look forward. 


SipneEy CoL_vin. 
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UNPROFESSIONAL TASTE. 


HERE are three directions in which a theory or system of the beautiful may be sought, 
but the results of the different methods bear an inverse proportion to their scientific 
accuracy and logical completeness. The attempt to define beauty, or even to give an abstract 
reason why the beautiful causes pleasure, has been nearly given up, and, on the whole, wisely, 
though to do so is a rather melancholy admission of critical impotence. The next most hopeful 
method is one which can only be exercised by literary artists, or professional art-critics, and is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, though life is too short and art too long for it ever to go far 
enough. It consists in translating the practice of recognised masters in art into general 
precepts of as wide an application as possible. If the exact equivalent or explanation of every 
masterly effect could be given in this way the collapse of the metaphysics of art would be a small 
matter, for there would remain materials enough for a sound induction, based on the universal 
elements of taste. The difficulty lies in penetrating so far into the spirit of the workmanship as 
to discern the separate elements of which the creative power is composed, without at the same 
time losing sight of the general effect upon the unconscious, or uncritical senses. As a matter 
of fact, the critic who could do this for more than one artist or one school would find it a 
shorter and easier task to generalise his inspirations first, and verify them afterwards. At 
present, much of what passes for art-criticism is sound, but inadequate ; it commands assent 
rather than conviction ; and it conveys to the unprofessional mind an impression, which is only 
partly warranted by fact, that it is merely individual taste and opinion couched in technical 
language. Of course, in doubtful cases the verdict of an educated judgment carries most 
weight ; but doubtful cases are least numerous where and when art is most vigorous and 
healthy, and where they abound even a cultivated taste may be overwhelmed by the labour and 
responsibility of decision: when verdicts have to be given without the assistance of an 
authoritative code, writers on art build up a cumbrous edifice of case-law, and painters suffer by 
the administration of a good deal of justices’ justice. 

The remaining alternative is one which would scarcely have been adopted by choice. The 
creative inspiration of imaginative art is generally blind. Out of all the men who have seen and 
interpreted ideal truth, only two—Leonardo and Michael Angelo—might, perhaps, had they 
thought fit, have both analysed the vision and described the logical process of the interpretation ; 
and even their rare versatility might admit without shame that their canvases would, after all, be 
more eloquent than their words. In the wider sense, in which it is true that the artist does not 
know why he works, the critic fails to tell how he works ; nothing is certain and positive except 
the result of his work: but this result, in itself, is as little suited to be the object of direct 
knowledge as the painter’s aim or method ; the coloured panel is so much inanimate matter until 
it is reflected in the thinking and feeling mind. But if we could tell why such and such an 
impression was made upon the spectator, we could also tell what laws the artist obeyed in 
seeking to produce it. It is arguing backwards to proceed from what is to what ought to be, 
but in doing so only one loophole is left for error ; whereas if we start from what may be false to 
reach what we know is uncertain, the result is something worse than doubtful. Without leaving 
the comfortable neighbourhood of truism, we may affirm that art, which addresses the senses, 
must be judged in relation to the sensible subject; convenience, rather than the natural necessities 
of the case, leads us to treat that relation as if beauty had no existence apart from it. 

The conception of beauty is, perhaps, less essentially relative than that of truth ; that is, 
we can more easily imagine a thing beautiful in itself than a truth transcending logic and 
experience. But the sense of beauty is derivative compared with the faculty of reasoning, for 
the pleasures of form and colour transmitted through the eye are only by a figure of speech 
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associated with that bodily organ. The mind may be blind while the body sees, just as in 
music the sense of hearing is possessed by many who have no power of distinguishing harmony 
or melody. An artist’s eye is certainly no commoner than an ear for music, and both arts suffer 
by overmuch theorising ; for the majority, whose natural gifts are defective, are always ready to 
accept at secondhand and re-echo any phrases that may disguise their incompetence. The belief 
that music, for instance, can express intellectual ideas, or painting convey religious instruction, 
draws its converts from the class who will not be convinced of nature’s favouritism. But when 
admitted general principles are scarce, it is easier to supersede than to controvert a false theory ; 
and if a theory there is to be, we have given some reasons why it is not likely to be derived from 
analytic criticism or @ priori deductions. Supposing that the standard by which works of art 
are to be tried is the impression they make upon the general body of those susceptible to artistic 
impressions, the practical difficulty of distinguishing between real and spurious sensibility has, 
indeed, first to be surmounted; but after that there is no theoretical difficulty in the way of 
accumulating materials for what might, by and bye, be a system. 


II. 


This tentative lay-criticism, which—as compared with technical and scientific opinion— is, at 
most, a means of further inquiry, will perhaps be best appreciated bythe help of one or two examples. 
The triumphs of manual dexterity and refinements of detail or exectition escape the untutored 
perception, but it forms rough classes and subdivisions of its own, corresponding in the main to 
those recognised by authorities on art, only a shade more primitive as well as cruder. If the 
problem, for instance, be to determine the relative excellence of three painters of not exactly 
incommensurable merit— Francia, Raphael, and Andrea del Sarto—the whole vocabulary of art- 
criticism might be exhausted in describing and analysing the superiority of Raphael’s genius 
over the other two. But such an analysis, however instructive it may be, in one sense, ends 
where it begins; it confirms or justifies a first impression without transferring the latter to the 
class of necessary truths. Waiving (provisionally) the hope of discovering such truths in matters 
of art, the first general impression certainly deserves as much attention as the detailed results of 
reflection, and the uneducated mind is perhaps in a position to receive this impression most 
frankly —it is certainly most entirely occupied by it. In the case of the artists just mentioned, the 
effect produced by their works may be translated into technical language, or rendered by the 
nearest literary equivalent, but its complex indefinitefiess is just as well represented by phrases 
and images in everyday use. No special training is needed to feel that, where Andrea del Sarto 
falls short, Francia overshoots the mark, of that perfection which, to so many generations, has 
been represented by Raphael ; that the former, in his struggles after absolute purity, never leaves 
the region of mere prettiness quite far enough behind ; while in the latter, purity is sublimated 
and attenuated into simple severity. In Francia, the feeling of beauty is secondary to the depth 
of emotion; in Andrea, the external beauty is not as transparent as it should be, to let the eye 
pass through and beyond it in search of the impalpable ideal, the unknown god worshipped by 
all true lovers of art. With Raphael, form and feeling blend into one, as if in a pre-established 
harmony ; and but for the uneasiness produced by the spectacle of limited perfection, we might 
feel as if the goal of an esthetic standard were already reached. 

Here, however, the parallel case of music again suggests itself. Harmonious sound is 
something more than sound; and something more, not less, than the ideas or emotions which it 
has the power of inspiring. These may be its spirit, but they are not the true bodily essence of 
music ; just as the pleasurable element in the exercise of reason is an accident, the intellectual 
consequences of any manifestation of beauty are not to be treated as forming part of the 
manifestation itself. The faint, sensible pleasure, occasioned by the reverberation of a glass full 
of water, by a curved line, or by a lustrous shade of blue, is, no doubt, indefinitely remote from 
the highest rapture produced by a masterpiece of Mozart or Raphael; but though different in 
kind and degree, it is not, like a syllogism or a tragedy, positively dissimilar. The pleasure 
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of the eye is as much sué generis as that of the palate ; and to ascribe dogmatic truth or moral 
excellence to a painting is an amiable extravagance, of the same order as Lamb’s imaginative 
eulogy of roast pig. And yet, in practice, it is by no means certain that the most glorious 
examples of sensuous beauty in existence always approach most nearly towards satisfying the 
zsthetic cravings of the civilised many. Titian is scarcely a more popular painter than Raphael 
or Leonardo. The reason is that his perfection is still only partial, and suggests in a less degree 
than theirs the infinite possibilities which remain unrealised. The same motive, working in an 
opposite direction, inclines us to yield the title of Master of all Masters to Michael Angelo alone, 
because of the wonderful sense of power conveyed in his works, which seems as if it might 
include the promise of every other particular good. Of course it is absurd to attempt to 
characterise an immortal artist in a single sentence, but the only object of these fragmentary 
remarks is to explain the unsettled state of critical science by illustrating the difficulties which 
beset even the unargumentative use of the bodily senses. It is by something very like a direct 
act of consciousness that we discern the spirituality of Raphael and the strength of Michael 
Angelo, but the process is the same in more extreme cases ; as, for instance, when we thank the 
painter of ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ for some of the most purely pleasurable sensations conceivable ; 
or again, when we pause in contented wonder to ponder the insoluble riddle which hovers on the 
lips of Leonardo’s women, and know that the answer, which we cannot decipher, is looking us 
full in the face through their eyes. Art is neither intellect, nor colour, nor sentiment, nor even 
the power of controlling all these. The perfect artist must have a triple inspiration; but, for 
aught we can tell, art will still remain as far above him as truth is more divine than the 
true believer. The conclusion should be, that the unlearned devotees of beauty, like the 
general mass in many other religions, conceive the object of their adoration mostly by the help 
of negatives; a reverential instinct keeps them from affirming what is false, but superstitious 
timidity is just as likely as philosophical scepticism to be at the bottom of their abstract distrust 
of the winnowing power of definition. The critics, on the other hand, occupy the place of the 
theologians and dogmatists, and, like their prototypes, have so many minor articles of faith that 
the unaided reason cannot embrace all at a glance, nor, therefore, rise from them to the wider 


generalisations in which the congregation of the faithful is more interested. 
. H. LAWRENNY. 


CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DESIGN. 


ParT I. 


HE chief object of the little essay here beginning is to set forth, with the help of a few of 
the most appropriate illustrations within reach, the very homefelt and enjoyable way in 
which certain of the best English artists of two or three generations ago used to treat children 
in their designs ; and, through this, to get a look at the genius of the same artists generally. 
Many of us are tired enough of the rage which exists for representations of childhood in a 
certain sense—of the householder’s complacent and uncritical passion towards his quiverful, 
which finds its crude pictorial expression so plentifully upon our exhibition walls. Many 
of us, and the present writer among the number, have little sympathy with that. But 
that is not at all the same thing as is here going to engage us. What we are going to study is 
not children as the theme of contemporary popular painting, nursery portraits or nursery 
fancies on the large and finished scale, whether vulgar or refined, whether good or bad; but 
children as an element of minor design, children as you find them drawn in numberless 
incidental or ornamental groups, head or tail-pieces, compositions, illustrations or studies for 
illustration, by the best of the distinguished men who flourished in England at the close of 
the last century, and whose pure and simple temper (having in itself much of the charm of 
childhood) has left upon that period of our school the light of an exquisite and morning 
freshness, 
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I shall have to speak in succeeding numbers of the individual character, the differences 
of artistic bent and temperament, in the three men of genius whose work is to furnish our 
examples— Blake, Stothard, and last, and as I think greatest, Flaxman. But before coming 
to this, we ought to understand some points wherein this class of artists agree in differing, 
as to the matter in hand, from the great earlier schools, and in virtue of what it is that they 
may be said to stand on a common ground of contrast towards any or all of the masters of 
the Middle Age and Renaissance. Thus it appears not very easy to express in a short title 
the exact critical purport of what is to follow: unless, indeed, one might use the wonderful 
style of Wordsworth in his headings, and permit oneself something like this,—‘On the 
Characteristics of Infancy, as variously apprehended by Ancient Artists and by some of the 
modern English School.’ In what sense, then, were children taken, what artistic use of 
them was made, and according to what ideals, by the old schools and especially the sovereign 
school of Italy ?- That is the question which we have to try to dispose of first (and necessarily 
in a brief and general fashion), on our way to the consideration of the special points to be 
made in regard to their treatment in days when our own grandfathers were of them. 

Now it is evident that children may be taken either naturally as children, or artificially as 
types and figures of something else. Antiquity bequeathed to the Italian Revival what was not 
really a child, but an immortal type of the imagination under the likeness of a child. A 
naked boy hovers beside his mother among the sea-gods of the Parthenon pediment; he 
wrestles with another like himself on a famous bas-relief once at Elis; he changes from 
youth to child, and you find the delicate limbs and butterfly wings of him on a hundred 
Greek and Etruscan vases, mingling in all companies, or flying alone with torch or arrows in 
his hand: you have him in a thousand sculptures and wall-paintings, a gambolling victor 
who invests himself with the spoils of stronger gods; the generation of him is multiplied, and 
he and his kind attend upon their mother and mistress, and do dainty services and errands at 
her behest, or dance in roundels about her; they climb and mix among the vine-tendrils ; they 
flutter, spring, twine, tumble by your side andtover your head, upon all fhe walls and 
vaultings of chambers and passages in buried Pagan cities which the daylight has revisited. 
The new air of Christianity failed to stifle them; down in the Catacombs you may still find 
such a child here and there, clinging in the dark among scrawled patterns of foliage; up 
again in the basilicas, in the gleaming vaults of mosaic, one such may yet lurk and peep, 
perhaps doing duty as an angel, among the tracery of the border that goes round the stately 
conclave of the Christian Saints——This child is the son of Aphrodite, the match of Anteros, the 
omnipotent god whom the Greeks first conceived as a lovely stripling, Eros, and afterwards as a 
gamesome baby, Erotidion; whom the Greeks gave to the Romans; whom the Romans called 
Amor and Cupido; who was multiplied into a myriad of pretty trivial amores and cupidines, 
an inexhaustible theme for the fancy of generations of heathen artists and decorators. After 
heathenism had expired there came a bad time for him; nevertheless, as we have seen, he 
survived faintly, in humble ornamental use with the meaning gone out of him, through the 
ascetic ages—the dark ages of art—until, when art awoke again and began to recall her 
past, he had a great and triumphant revival. The fifteenth century finds Cupid himself 
again: he plays and topples as of old among arabesques, and the decorations of palace- 
walls and ceilings; he is round and fat behind and before; he glows and laughs and 
dangles in wealth of limb and in the bath of splendid light and colour. On wall and 
canvas, in marble, in ornament of every sort and kind, the so-called putti or amoretti of 
the Renaissance, the revived amores and cupidines of antiquity, are to be found teeming in 
season’ and out of season, a commonplace of decoration till one wearies of them. And that 
is one of the main types or representations of childhood ; to make good amoretti is one of 
the chief uses to which children were put, and for which they were studied, throughout and after 
the Renaissance in Italy. 

But before the revival of Cupid there were other and loftier purposes for which art, under 
the new order, had demanded the study and representation of childhood. Religious art had 
VOL. II. II 
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called for other and holier types than this. Christianity had laid upon childhood the crown 
of Deity; for the manger and the Mother’s lap a new creation was needed. All the 
faculties of worship and of invention in artists had been called upon to create the likeness 
of a Child who should be more than man,—a Babe who should be Christ. Long ago, in the 
days of the last persecution of the Church, Christian painters in the gloom of the cemeteries 
had devised a stiff and helpless type of the sacred Child—the Mother behind, with her arms 
outstretched in the traditional attitude of prayer; the Child in no natural action or relation, 
but placed there erect, with a purely symbolic or ideal sense, in front of her body. And 
this symbolic or ideal conception abides for centuries; is reiterated, from the Peace of the 
Church onwards, in mosaics and in the altar-panels which the Greek monks of Mount Athos 
turn out unchanged from generation to generation after the pattern fabled to have been set 
by St. Luke himself. For the three or four darkest centuries something of horror is added to 
the rigid lineaments; a huge head surmounts emaciated limbs, the eyebrows are arched high 
for majesty’s sake. It is a purely hieratic figure, holding the finger to the lips with the pre- 
scribed significance, ‘I am the Word.’ At last comes the breath of the new time, informing with 
human life the barbarous ecclesiastical petrifaction. And with this, the beginning of an eager 
and affectionate study of the looks and the life of young children ; a pathetic and devout attempt, 
improving with each generation, to unite the attributes of Godhead with the truth of babyhood. 
It would be long to follow, as writers like Monsieur Rio and Monsieur Gruyer have done, the 
tenderly clumsy or subtle variation with which painter after painter of the religious schools, 
according to his temper, tries to express in this Child more and more of holiness, sweetness, and 
dignity,—to throw more and more of sympathy and pretty truth into his relations with his 
mother,—to make of him whatever is most beautiful, adorable, endearing. And besides him- 
self, there is his satellite figure of St. John, giving occasion to all sorts of lively contrasts and 
combinations ; to the expression of humble rustic affection and service on the one hand, of 
benignant patronage and acceptance on the other. The religious impulse does not keep its full 
force to the end; it expires, if it culminates, in Raphael; and with the climax ofthe art there 
comes a tendency to approximation between the sacred and profane ideals; an infant Saviour 
and a boy Baptist are hardly to be distinguished in the hands of many facile masters of the 
cinguecento, and still more of the decadence, from any other pair of rosy and flourishing children. 
And there is an intermediate class of child-figures who help to bring about the approximation, 
—a class which belongs to the religious cycle, but does not carry the burden of the mystery 
which rests upon the Child-Christ, and is not so near to him, or so troubled with the augury 
of his sufferings, as is his Messenger. This is the class of the angels, when angels are repre- 
sented in the cherub form,—the winged babies (perhaps derived first of all from Loves) or 
elder children who are privileged to flit between earth and heaven, who come down to caress 
and busy themselves with the Divine Life,that lies in its human cradle, and help the mother 
with her watching, or gather into singing choirs about her; and who, when at last she receives 
the recompense of her sorrowing, throng rioting in the rift of heaven and help her to her 
throne with hallelujahs. In the hands of the more devout order of painters, these companies 
of child-angels with their psalmody give occasion, no doubt, for the purest and most aspiring 
expressions of spirituality ; from their lips comes visibly— 
‘That undisturbed song of pure concent 


Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon.’ 


Among men of another temper, the occasion is not less inevitable for the mere repetition 
and reduplication of the wings and limbs and pleasant plumpness of the original Cupid. 

But whether it is God-in-Man that the artist has to express, whether it is the child-Baptist, 
whether it is the celestial choirs, or whether again it is merely the antique emblem of Love 
revived as an ornamental fancy, it is evidently something different from common children 
as children, the common young of mortals, that he is concerned to represent. 

For his infant Saviour there are only certain phases of a common child’s nature that will . 
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be any help to the artist,—the delicious ways of his clinging and nestling about his mother, his 
slumbers and sucklings, his vague movements of loving and fingering. How touchingly and 
beautifully all this is often felt and rendered it is needless to say, and especially in the sketch- 
drawings and scraps of the old masters, taken straight from some baby-model either done up 
pitifully in swaddling-bands or kicking and luxuriating in nakedness. For the rest recourse 
must be had to what does not belong to human childhood: his brow must be made the seat 
of unchildly power and wisdom; he must wear the glance of prescience and the gesture of 
authority, even if he has not to sit on his mother’s knee as on a throne, and hold out his 
fingers in the solemnity of benediction. That many of the great religious painters effected 
all this nobly, and created an imaginary child full of beauty, of wonder and worship as well as 
tenderness, is of course confessed, and has been set forth in eloquent chapters without end. 
But that is not the same task as to paint or design the inner and outer self of a real human child 
and no more, or only so much more as may be suggested by the free play of the designer’s 
fancy. Even if this or that one of the more careless-minded realists concerned himself little 
about the divinity of his Bambino, and thought to do no more than copy with his best skill 
the peasant woman and her child who were his models, still the weight of prescription was 
upon him ; or if it was not we expect to find it; so that the consciousness of the spectator 
does not allow him to find pure nature and personal fancy in the work, even if the artist meant 
no more. The quainter, commoner sort of Christ-Child—take, for instance, that most touching 
one of Crivelli in the National Gallery, asleep with its head poked slobberingly forward over 
its mother’s hand, and with one foot tucked over the other—offers constantly the opposition 
between a naif motive copied from nature and a haunting religious responsibility ; the rarer and 
grander sort—say that of the Madonna di San Sisto, or that of Mantegna’s masterpiece in the 
possession of Lady Eastlake—has a majestic harmony which comes not of simple nature, but half 
of the antique and half of genius or invention ; which is ten times higher than simple nature if 
you will,—but that is not our present purpose. Similarly, the burden of the supernatural, which 
is always in some degree the unnatural, rests upon the manifold exquisite figures of worshipping 
angel-children who group themselves round the throne of the Virgin in glory, or about the 
manger of Bethlehem, or on the eaves of the presepio, or as witnesses of the martyrdom of 
the saints, in thousands of pictures which will rise to the mind’s eye of every reader. These 
enchanting winged and draperied creatures, with their citherns and rebecks, have been taken 
from sweet Italian boys and girls. In the case of a master of the temper of Lippo Lippi, or 
again of Botticelli, the real child struggles through irrepressibly ; you might meet the model 
in the street and recognise it : but still the occupation, the character, the privilege of angelhood, 
together with burnished wings and flowered tissues, imposes far-off conditions and mysterious 
expressions which are not of the world. So that, in the whole range of religious art proper, 
childhood is for the old masters elevated out of itself into a cast of abstraction and ideality which 
varies indefinitely, within the limits of devout expression, according to the genius of the master. 

On the other hand, abstraction and artificiality of another and undevout cast are imposed 
by the imitation of the antique. The classical prescription dictates for Cupidhood proper 
a brilliant physical development, a flourishing and sportive nudity, an abstract and ideal 
plumpness, roundness, rosiness, curliness, a bowery irresponsible existence among wreaths and 
birds and trellises. How the Renaissance delighted in the revival of this type we have said, and 
under what myriad forms the pretty fancy survives, and will survive, we all know. It is a 
superficial and artificial naked animal, with short wings growing at its shoulders, accustomed to 
topple, being fat and active, having its face dimpled and rounded like ancient carvings, and is 
quite as far-fetched and one-sided a version of human childhood as the spiritual version which: 
grew up alongside of it. Towards the climax of the Italian Revival these two influences or 
prescriptions tend to be reconciled and run into one another again. The reconciliation of the 
two opposing or parted types, Pagan and Christian, Cupid and cherub, in the hands of the 
Raphaels, the Titians, the Correggios, created a glorious and completed ideal of the imagination, 
but left the actual child as imperfectly represented as ever. 
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And that is my point for the immediate purpose :—that ancient design, with its superb 
abstract forms derived from children and founded on them, was prevented on the one hand 
by its Christian and spiritual pre-occupation, on the other by its Pagan and physical pre- 
occupation, and presently by its fusion of the two, from having any type or treatment of 
children which is quite free, real, or simple, which recognises their whole nature and does not 
transcend it or force it into prescribed superhuman or mythological relations. Portraits are 
beside the question, because it is a type which we are seeking, an accepted or instinctive 
mode of designing childhood generally, which rests on a prevalent way of looking at and 
appreciating the subject; it is not the more or less penetrating representation of individuals. 
If it were, then we should have to deal with Sir Joshua among our moderns, and to his 
work we might find perhaps some parallel in Veronese or another: but with Sir Joshua we 
have not got to do, and what we have got to do with possesses, as I think we shall conclude, 
no parallel in ancient ar! ; it was something new, as I want to show, that English designers, 
looking on children with new eyes and without preconceived ideal, were able to express 
about them. 

The two Italian examples which accompany these remarks are characteristic enough: one 
is reduced from a famous Marc Antonio (or rather from an early copy of it, the original being 
of almost fabulous scarcity and value); the other from Toschi’s large engraving after a group 
of Correggio angels in the vault of the cathedral of Parma. The Marc Antonio is a very 
complete, daintily composed, and engaging example of the heritage left by antiquity to the 
Renaissance, with a touch of that strange frenzy haunting its faces, a relic of Bacchic traditions, 
which is copied from the masks of antique faun-children, and belongs to no living childhood that 
we know. The Correggio is, of course, no case of spiritual as against classical inspiration ; it is a 
case of the reconciliation of the two, and has more than the usual nobility and elevation, 
together with all the usual sweetness and melting grace of the master. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


(To be continued.) 


CHURCHES ABOUT QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
(Second Article.) 


LOSE to the junction of Queen Victoria Street with Cannon Street are two churches— 
St. Antholin’s and St. Mary’s Aldermary—which stand nearly opposite to each other, and 
which especially call for attention; for while they are at the present moment more con- 
spicuous than they have ever been since their rebuilding, they are already doomed—the one 
to concealment, the other to destruction. St. Mary’s Aldermary will, before many weeks 
have passed, have become more thoroughly and completely hidden than before, by the 
erection within a few feet of it of tall City buildings, which, while they cannot be counted 
on for the substitution of any artistic merit for that which they will conceal, may further be 
expected to lack that one compensating advantage of our contemporary vernacular architecture— 
the being calculated to tumble down in a limited number of years. St. Antholin’s, on the 
other hand, is said to be awaiting a still more hopeless fate—to be pulled down in conformity 
with. an Episcopal scheme of rearrangement of the City churches. It is melancholy to think 
how many of these buildings have already disappeared, and how speedily the remainder may 
be swept away, if the claims of art and of antiquity are to be on all occasions recklessly 
postponed to considerations of utility; and however little weight these claims might be 
expected to have with a Board of Works, it might at least be hoped that the guardians of 
the church, whose alliance with the monuments of the past has been hitherto so advantageous 
both to them and to itself, would not lightly destroy that which it can so little hope adequately 
to replace. 


This pair of churches are. specially interesting, as specimens of the various ways in which 
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Wren adapted and utilised the suggestions of previous architectural styles; adopting frequently 
the outline, occasionally the detail, of Gothic buildings, but always modifying both by certain 
principles of design which were to him absolute and universal. In both of these churches 
the Gothic element is present—in St. Mary’s to a large degree; but as the motive of its 
introduction appears to have been different in each, so its influence is of a somewhat diverse 
character. It will, however, be best to consider the nature of this influence in connexion with 
the several works, and, meanwhile, to give the leading facts in the history of the church which 
is illustrated in the present number. 

The name Aldermary is derived by common consent of the antiquarians from alder or 
elder Mary, ‘because the same was very old, and elder than any church of St. Mary in the 
city.’ No evidence, however, besides this derivation, is given that this church had a foundation 
anterior to that of St. Mary-le-bow, which dates from the Conquest, except the statement made 
by Mr. Godwin (which I am unable to verify) that the latter was called New Mary Church, 
No record remains of the original structure, which fell into decay and was rebuilt by Sir 
Henry Kibbel, Kebyl, or Keeble, ‘Grocer and Maior ;’ the date of which rebuilding is given 
in a metrical epitaph to the founder, written ‘on the outside of the folding-tables which hang 
in the upper end of the chancel’ (probably the folding wings of a triptychal altar-piece) in the 
following succinct and lucid manner :— 

‘But he to honour did atchieve 
the second golden yeere 

Of Henries reign, so call’d the Eighth, 
and made his fact appeare. 

When he this Aldermary Church 
*gan build at great expence, 

Twice thirty yeeres agon no doubt, 
Counting the time from hence. 

Which work began the yeere of Christ 
Well knowne of Christen men, 


One thousand and five hundred just, 
if ye will adde but ten.’ 


Notwithstanding his munificence, not only was he not honoured with a tomb until some 
years after his death, when, in 1534, his son-in-law, Lord Mountjoy, built a tomb for him, 
but within a very few years his body was displaced in favour of Sir William Laxton and 
Sir Thomas Lodge, the latter also ‘Grocer and Maior.’ 

The antiquarians’ account of this matter gives us an insight into a practice of resurrec- 
tionism of a very peculiar character. It may be gathered from them, that the occupants of 
tombs were arbitrarily turned out for some more recently deceased person on the payment 
of a fee—probably to the churchwardens; and that the practice was a very common one 
may be conjectured from the terms in which the transactions are spoken of. The two knights 
in whose favour the founder was expelled are themselves considered merely tenants-at-will 
‘for a Time, till another give Mony, and then away with them.’ We may presume, however, 
that the general and impartial practice of this exhumation was not understood by the public 
at large, or the survivors of Sir Thomas Lodge, knowing the antecedents of this particular 
tomb, would scarcely have risked the obvious irony of the epitaph, which, contemplating 
another and less speedy quittal of the tomb, expresses the hope that he ‘shall rise out of the 
earth at the latter day.’ It is unpleasant to conjecture what became of the bodies removed 
(possibly the charnel-houses may have been utilised on such occasions), and overwhelming to 
speculate as to the amount of devotion to supposititious objects into which a generation seeking 
after relics may have been led by the prevalence of such a custom. 

In the next benefaction we have the first trace of the conservative feeling which seems to 
have prevailed in the case of this particular church, and of which the result is that, besides 
some actual features of the church of 1510, which are perfect at the present moment, we have, 
further, a reproduction of much of the spirit and character of Sir Henry Keeble’s work. In 

_the year 1626 died Mr. Richard Pierson, who left 200 marks towards the better rebuilding of 
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the steeple, on condition that it ‘should follow its ancient Pattern and go forward, and be 
finished according to the foundation of it laid 120 years since by the Founder of the church, 
Sir Henry Kibbel; which within three years after was so finished.’ It was ‘repaired and 
beautified’ a few years later—1632—at the cost of the parish. 

One fact of general interest needs recording here ; namely, that in 1348 Richard Chaweer, 
vintner, supposed to be the father of Geoffrey, the poet, ‘gave to this church his Tenement and 
Tavern, with the appurtenances . . . . and was there buried.’ 

In the great fire of ‘London the church was destroyed, the tower surviving in great part. 
With it were preserved the parish-books, which contain many interesting records, especially the 
weekly register of deaths during the Plague of London. The entire church was rebuilt under 
the superintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, and wa3 completed in the year 1711. The 
expense of the body of the church was defrayed by a legacy of one Henry Rogers, who left 
5o00o/. for the rebuilding of a church; but the tower was paid for out of the general fund for 
the rebuilding of churches destroyed by the fire, raised, by a sort of poetical justice, from 
a duty on coals. 

It consists of a nave, north and south aisles, and a very large and lofty tower, standing 
almost detached at the south-west corner of the building. The eastern wall of the church, 
instead of being set out at right angles with the north and south walls, runs off in a north- 
easterly direction. This irregularity, which has a very unpleasant effect, especially in the 
interior of the building, probably resulted from the necessity of occupying the entire site, 


* which was most likely limited at the east end by a street. No justification, however, of such 


an eyesore can be attempted, especially in the case of an architect of such abundant resources 
as Wren, except that he probably failed to anticipate the full ill effect of such a treatment. An 
attempt was made to disguise this irregularity by the placement of the reredos, the gift of an 
individual benefactress ; but, not only is the feature in question out of harmony with the general 
character of the building, its position probably only serves to make the error more apparent. 
The nave is divided into six bays, each of which is lighted by a three-light’ window, both 
in the clerestory and in the aisle-walls of the south side. These, as well as the more 
elaborate windows at the east and west end, may be presumed to be fair reproductions of 
the corresponding features of the Gothic building. The nave arcades are lofty and wide, and 
have segmental arches very slightly pointed. The ceiling is an elaborate fan-vault, executed in 
plaster. Externally the bays are divided in both stages by flat pilasters, in the positions in 
which buttresses would occur in ordinary Gothic buildings; the roofs are flat, and the east 
and west ends are terminated by a barge (standing clear of the roofs, which are entirely 
concealed by parapets), of about the pitch of an ordinary classical pediment. The tower is of 
very lofty dimensions, and has a strongly detached corner-turret at each angle, terminating in a 
pinnacle of bold proportions and good outline. The corner-turrets are divided and subdivided 
equally, and each subdivisior is filled with minute tracery: the central mass of the tower is 
divided into four unequal stages, pierced with traceried windows. 

The critical study of St. Mary Aldermary Church is exceptionally interesting, both on 
archeological and on artistic grounds. For the former, it possesses intact some of the very few 
features of medizval architecture, which, being within the range of the fire, survived it ; and for 
the latter, it is an admirable example of Wren’s design, when, from conservative motives, 
he adhered most closely to Gothic principles and Gothic detail. . It is probable that the general 
masonry of the tower never had to be rebuilt ; at all events, it is evident that the beautiful 
little arch between the nave and the tower, the doorway from the tower into the staircase, 
the lower part of the staircase itself, and the shafts in the interior angles, are part of Sir 
Henry Keeble’s church, their character assigning them to this date. Further, the stone-work 
of the interior face of the tower, when the surface is scraped, shows unmistakably the very 
marks of the fire, which blackened but could not destroy it. With these features actually before: 
us, we cannot suppose that it is a mere coincidence that the general style of the present 
church is such as the date of Sir Henry Keeble’s rebuilding would necessarily imply ; and when we 
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further consider that it was Wren’s intention, as his biographer expressly asserts, to reproduce 
the former church, and further, that the survival of these features must have given him exceptional 
facilities for so doing, we may fairly conclude that we have in the present church the general 
character of the old, modified in important features no further than the maxims of the 
architect’s, which were opposed to the usual medizval practice, rendered necessary. It will be 
interesting to conjecture, by the help of these maxims, and by other internal evidence, what 
were the chief modifications upon the original building which were introduced by Wren. 

The use of pilasters in place of buttresses is undoubtedly a case in poirit, for in an 
incomplete essay of his preserved in the Parentalia occurs the following passage :—‘ There 
are only two beautiful positions of straight lines, perpendicular and horizontal .... Oblique 
positions are discord to the eye, unless answered in pairs, as in the sides of an equicrural triangle; 
therefore Gothic buttresses are ill-favoured, and were avoided by the ancients.’ Without at once 
accepting so comprehensive a maxim, it is at least worth while considering whether the 
deduction he makes with regard to buttresses is not a perfectly fair one. Certain it is, that where 
these most obviously either answer to each other, or converge towards a common centre, they 
present a more satisfactory appearance than when employed either actually or apparently on one 
side only. For example, the buttresses at the angles of an apse, where the convergence 
is apparent, look better than when they occur along the side of an aisle, where those which 
answer to them are neither seen nor very obviously suggested. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that the use and form of the Gothic buttress originated rather in constructional 
necessity than in principles of beauty, and that its claim to zsthetic toleration would rest 
on the ground of association—a sentiment, the force of which Wren fully recognised. Never- 
theless, with one to whom ‘the ancients’ meant the Greeks, the latter consideration would, in this 
matter, have little force ; while the constructional difficulties of earlier architects would scarcely 
be sufficiently present to the imagination of him who, while he was a master of modern scier ce, 
did not abhor the facilities of plaster. 

Another general principle of Wren’s is exemplified in this building, in the complete 
concealment of the roofs behind the parapets; and although it is impossible to assume that 
in this particular, as in that above mentioned, the architect modified the Gothic building 
(seeing that in the later periods of Gothic, roofs were very frequently flat), it may be worth 
while incidentally to discuss a maxim of such general interest. The passages in which this 
law is enunciated occur in the same essay from which the above quotation is taken. The 
first is, ‘No roofs almost but spherick were raised to be visible (sc. by the ancients) 
except in the front,,where the lines answer. In spherick, in all positions the ribs answer.’ 
The second passage is, ‘No roof can have dignity enough to appear above a cornice, 
except the circular: in private buildings it is excusable.’ Undoubtedly this expresses the 
general practice of classical architects since the Renaissance ; but neither can the appeal to 
universal classical precedent be substantiated by fact, nor can the principle in question 
be considered to involve any general law of esthetics. For the practice of the Greeks, so 
far from the concealment of roofs forming a part of their laws of design, not only are 
roofs in Grecian architecture exposed to view, but occasionally they form (as, for instance, 
in the octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrebestes) an important member in the composition. 
The knowledge, howevér, which Wren and his contemporaries possessed of true Grecian 
architecture was neither very extensive nor very direct, and their appeal to its weighty 
precedents neither less safe nor less satisfactory to themselves than the appeal to pos- 
terity of a modern critic. That no law of esthetics is involved in this maxim will be 
sufficiently established, if not by the authority of the Greeks, at least by the experience 
of other architectural styles, and by the fact that Wren himself not unfrequently made the 
roof an important feature in buildings which could scarcely come within the definition of 
‘private.’ In this matter, therefore, we conclude that instinct proved a safer guide than 
precept. 

Having traced these principal deviations from Gothic practice to Wren’s own principles, I 
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must be content merely to enumerate the other features which may be presumed to have been 
modified. They are the shortness of the chancel and its union with the nave, no chancel 
arch dividing the two; the peculiar curvature of the nave arches, and the impure character 
of the spandril ornaments above them, and generally an absence of medizval character in the 
sections of the detail. 

In connexion with the first of these points it is interesting to learn, that in making 
certain excavations to the east of this church, about forty years ago, the remains of a crypt 
were brought to light. It is probable, therefore, that after the fire, and before the rebuilding 
was seriously taken in hand, encroachments had been made upon the original site of this 
church, as we know was the case with other churches. We may further presume that the 
shortening of the chancel, while the original dimensions of the tower were preserved, may 
have produced the unusual, though not unpleasing, predominance of the latter. 

It only remains to assign to this church its proper position as a work of art. And to 
do justice to a building of this quasi-medizval character requires a far greater effort, a more 
complete detachment from prevailing ideas and habits of mind, than is needed when we are 
called upon to appreciate the work of an altogether unfamiliar style; for while the general 
character of the work calls up all the associations formed in the study of medizval archi- 
tecture, we are disappointed of that very accuracy of detail to which modern culture attaches 
so deservedly great an importance. In the interior of this building I admit that these 
difficulties are—to me at least—insurmountable, and I can only admire its fine and spacious 
proportion, even that being deduced rather than perceived, as about one-third of the church 
from the west end is cut off by a hideous organ and organ-screen. Externally the case is 
different. The body of the church is pleasing for its fair proportions, the continuity of its 
horizontal lines, and its general simplicity of design, but offers no very special points of 
interest or grounds for criticism. The tower is as interesting as it is magnificent. Its 
splendid dimensions and fine proportions, its bold detachment from the body of the church 
(an element of grandeur with which Wren rarely dispensed), and the vigour of its unbroken 
elevation ; the artistic contrast of the plain surface of its walls with the intricate and minute 
tracery in the panels of the corner-turrets,* the bold detachment of the latter, and the graceful 
outline and vigorous elevation of the pinnacles which terminate them, produce an effect of 
which any style might be justly proud. What seem to me the principal defects in this 
feature, are—First, the arcading round the pinnacles being slightly relieved in comparison with 
the ornamentation of the turrets, to which they form a termination, an impression of discon- 
tinuity between the two is produced, besides a poverty and flatness in the pinnacles themselves. 
Secondly, these corner-turrets are so boldly detached on plan that it would have been better 
that they should have been united to the body of the tower by horizontal lines carried 
through both. As it is, the stages are divided in each quite independently.t 

While recognising these defects, and fully admitting the difficulties which work of this 
character presents, I cannot doubt that any candid critic who took advantage of this last 
opportunity, before its final entombment, of studying Aldermary Church, would be impressed 
with the grandeur of which even an impure style is capable in strong hands, and astonished 
that in an age of enthusiasm for ecclesiastical architecture such works as these should have 
remained, in the very focus of our civilisation, so long unstudied, and almost unknown. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


* In respect of this treatment this tower may be compared to the magnificent central tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

+ It is possible that Wren rebuilt the corner-turrets, merely imitating their general characteristics, while the 
features of the body of the tower were either preserved or accurately reproduced. 
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ENGLISH ARTISTS 


OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





XXIX.—HENRY HUGH ARMSTEAD. 


S sculptor, metal-worker, and draughtsman, Mr. Armstead has an imposing 
claim upon criticism; the transcendent importance, however, of his labours 
in marble, for the Albert Memorial, will demand more than such a cursory 

notice as we must perforce take of less important, though characteristic works. 
Amongst the earliest of these were ‘ Boadicea,’ in alto-rilievo, and the so-called 
‘Satan dismayed,’ both executed in bronze by the Art Union of London. Mean- 
while, and following these, there appeared a multitude of works in silver, all more 
or less characterised by a vigour and chastity of design, together with a sense of 
light and shade, hitherto unknown in this province of English Art. The ‘St. 
George's Vase,’ exhibited at’ the Royal Academy, and the ‘ Pakington’ and ‘ Outram 
Shields, the latter now at the International Exhibition, are perhaps the most 
important works of this order. 

With the completion of the ‘Outram Shield’ virtually terminated Mr. Armstead’s 
labours as a silver-worker ; and now it was, while he was meditating and advancing 
the project of opening a regular sculptor’s studio, that his attention was turned to 
designing and drawing upon wood. Illustrations to a poem by Dora Greenwell, 
in Good Words,—to Tennyson’s Lazarus, in an illustrated Annual, and some blocks — 
for Dalziel’s Bible (not yet published), are part of the fruits of this diversion of 
artistic force. 

About this time (1862) Mr. Armstead produced the ‘Eatington Designs, made 
for Mr. Philip Evelyn Shirley, of Eatington Park, Warwickshire, and executed 
as an exterior mural decoration. The illustration to this paper is an autotype 
reproduction of one of these. 

Mr. Armstead’s large studio was now opened, from which issued, in succession, 
reliefs for St. Mary’s, Cambridge, of a ‘Crucifixion,’ ‘Samuel and the Prophets,’ 
and ‘St. Paul at Athens;’ the figures in the reredos of Westminster Abbey, of 
‘Moses,’ ‘St. Peter,’ ‘St. Paul,’ and ‘King David’ (in marble); and the subjects 
on the cornice above. A series of eighteen rilievi, illustrating the history of King 
Arthur and Sir Galahad, come next. It is enough to say that these designs 
suffer nothing by contrast with Dyce’s frescoes, under which they stand, carved 
in oak, and make rich the walls of Her Majesty’s Robing-room. We dare not trust 
ourselves to describe them in detail. They are murally decorative, it is true; but 
they are much more than this: they are poems. Arthur carried in the barge to 
Avilion is a marvellous fleeting vision that glides past in an audibly sorrowing 
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wind, and the last baleful battle is havoc and unutterable dislocation. In treating of 
the works in the podium, we shall find high imaginative qualities, but here we 
have a weird working of fancy hitherto the sole heritage of Blake. 

Other important works, of which a bare mention must suffice, are the four 
large bronze figures of ‘ Astronomy,’ ‘ Chemistry,’ ‘ Rhetoric,’ and ‘ Medicine,’ wrought 
for the Albert Memorial’s eastern side, standing two against the granite columns 
and two in the niches above; the designs illustrative of ‘Applied Mechanics’ 
(executed in mosaic, and forming part of the frieze of the Albert Hall), representing 
the ‘ Lever,’ the ‘ Wedge,’ and the ‘Screw,’ with figures of Archimedes and Watt; 
and, lastly, a life-size rilievo, far advanced in clay, of ‘ Hero mourning over Leander,’ 
a singularly original composition, in which the awkward horizontal lines of the 
dead lover's body are reconciled by the extended plumes of a staring stony-eyed 
eagle, a regardful but inexorable Jove! 

Before we enter upon the analysis of Mr. Armstead’s great work, we must 
remember that there are two mos¢ distinct aspects under which Sculpture presents 
itself, we will not say, to the artist, for to the true artist all true art has primarily 
one most simple aspect,—but, let us say, to the mixed multitude of observers, 
esthetic and non-esthetic. To the latter, Sculpture is the art of translating objects 
out of the material natural or proper to them into another material (bronze, 
marble, &c.) not proper to them, the form of their external surface being the one 
thing that is preserved intact. So to this class of observers a fossil-fish or fern, 
whereof each scale or vein is minutely registered in stone, presents a proverbial 
triumph of ‘sculpture by the hand of nature; an example that they defiantly fling 
in the artist’s teeth with the observation, ‘ This beats all your Art!’ And, again, to 
a class less literal than these, a group in rilievo is simply an assemblage of figures 
more or less literally imitative, and more or less gracefully and naturally grouped, 
but still a mere assemblage of such objects; so that, supposing these objects are 
individually wrought to the satisfaction of the observer, and collectively associated 
or grouped in conformity with what he esteems a graceful and probable arrange- 
ment of the things as they might be in nature, there is nothing more asked for 
nor thought of. Let us suppose, then, all these conditions fulfilled; and in order 
to exemplify our position, we may go on to suppose this work so deficient in the 
primary requisites of sculpture that the artist will refuse to accord to it the name 
of art. To discover what is wanting here, let us retire to such a distance from 
the work that it no longer appears in relief, but merely as a variously shaded 
surface. Now, in the case supposed, the differently shaped patches and spots of 
dark, with their various depths or intensities, will have no harmonious plan or 
arrangement; no order, contrast, or gradation: there will be no culminating points 
of intensity, and no graceful disposition of these various shades, however grace- 
fully posed may be the figures which produce them. If we say, in one word, 
that this is the reverse in all true works of sculpture; that these lines, spots, 
and patches of dark, have a rhythmical relation to one another, and to the spaces 
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not dark; that they are a visual melody and harmony, though the objects which 
produce them be not recognised; and, moreover, that in the best works there is 
a fitting and discreet accordance between this musical accompaniment and the 
theme or subject; that (broadly speaking) tenderness of subject demands tenderness 
of gradation in these shades, and startling and energetic subject-matter, startling 
and effective contrast of them; and that the course or 4me of their succession 
will, also, be angular or sinuous as motion is obstructed or easy ;—we shall 
characterise some of the intrinsic art elements that distinguish Mr. Armstead’s works. 

This attribute, rare in modern sculpture, is never absent from any work ot 
Mr. Armstead’s; it was present in his earliest metal-work, it is the base and 
treble of his drawings, and it informs every group and figure, nay, every head, 
hand, and finger of the great composition we are about to examine. 

The podium of the Albert Memorial may be described as a cube with the 
angles cut off, and solid oblongs affixed to the cut surfaces. Here are, therefore, 
sixteen upright surfaces. Eight of these, entrusted to the chisel of Mr. Armstead, 
are dedicated to Poetry, Music, and Painting; without reference to the wings, 
which necessarily stand obliquely ; these are the south and east surfaces, containing 
eighty life-size figures. Let us begin with the southern aspect, illustrating Poetry 
and Music. 

In the centre is Homer enthroned, with the Phormynx resting on his left 
knee and grasped by the left hand: the shoulder of the harp is against his breast, 
and he touches the strings with a precision contrasting sharply with the vague 
‘striking of the lyre’ by ‘the bard’ of ordinary sculpture. He has waited for the 


divine voice’s utterance, and the plectrum goes instinctively to the right string. . 


His listening, which simulates the listening of the blind, is not a hearkening to 
any sound, and the blind look is the blind look of inward thought. Dante, reclined 
on Homer's right, has turned, and is gazing up at him; he has suddenly upreared 
himself on rigid arms and flat-pressed hands, his left shoulder partly enfolded in 
Homer's mantle. There is the stress of mental absorption by which the limbs, 
traversed by one nerve-force, are constrained to a rigid parallelism: the arms are 
two stark pillars, and the hands under them two plinths. Contrast this rigid 
posture of mind and limb with the versatile flexibility of Shakespeare, who, seated, 
reclines on Homer's left. He is ‘hollowing one hand against his ear,’ like 
Tennyson’s Numa. He is not looking at Homer, though, like Dante, he leans 
upon the throne of the divine Greek. His left hand keeps the place in his book, 
and, though the attitude is recumbent, you see those bent limbs are but momentarily 
bent, and that he will presently take some new vital posture; so instinct with free 
life is the whole frame, and so strikingly in contrast with the rigid austerity of 
Dante. Immediately over Dante stands Virgil, leaning on one arm of the Homeric 
throne. He, as well as Dante, regards Homer, but the majestical composure of 
the regard is in signal contrast with the prostrate rapture of Dante. Why the 
sculptor has made Dante looking to Homer rather than to Virgil will, no doubt, 
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be questioned ; but when we remember that however Dante, in common with the 
poets of the revival, parades Virgil as his patron and guide, he really adopts very 
little of the suavity and repose of Virgil, there appears ample justification for 
representing both him and his avowed patron as looking, in a sort of theoretical 
fellowship, towards the common source of their inspiration. A little behind Virgil, 
and also leaning on the throne, is Pythagoras, a prophet, or poet in the old sense. 
On the left hand, Chaucer rests on the throne, beard in palm, gazing Homerward 
with expatiating gaze. There is nothing of Homer-worship in his look: he wor- 
shipped the daisy quite as much. In front of him, and resting on the throne-arm, 
leans forward Milton, with a blind and pre-occupied down-drooping of the head, 
and unconsciously hanging arm and hand. He is the Milton of our spiritual, 
sedate, and even firm, but not austere, imaginings. 

This group of the poets is completed by Corneille, Moliére, and Cervantes, 
supporting Virgil on our left, and Schiller and Goethe supporting Milton on our 
right. Corneille leans away from the Homeric group somewhat abstractedly, while 
Moliére hugs to his heart the humour and pathos of actual life; and Cervantes 
askew looks over Virgil’s shoulder, with a curious and somewhat infidel specu- 
lation about the solemn pomps of ancient poetry. On the opposite side, next to 
Milton, stands the tower-like Goethe—Schiller next him in a muse. 

The standing figures leaning on the throne are so arranged that their heads 
(without any apparent improbability) conspire, with the heads of Dante and 
Shakespeare, to form a ring as it were encircling Homer, while the erect 
supporting figures add strength and solidity to the group. Moreover, a very 
forcible effect is obtained by this subtle arrangement. In the first place, the eye 
is impressed by, as it were, a sort of homage circling about the central point; and, 
secondly, we .are sympathetically led to feel this by observing how the more 
remote supporting groups are from each side regardful of this circle. 

The musicians are now ranged right and left. Next to Schiller (on our 
right) stands Bach, debating with Handel some point which seems to interest 
Gluck, who leans over to listen. Mozart, who follows, has submitted his score to 
Haydn, seated and intently perusing it. Mendelssohn, inclining forwards in 
abstraction, seems in the group, but not of it. Weber, in a weird reverie, stands _ 
next him; while, with one unconscious hand grasping Haydn’s chair-back, the 
other slung listlessly in his breast, the wholly solitary Beethoven lets his profound 
head hang over in forlorn absorption. Then follows a spirited group of three 
English composers, with Gibbons in the centre, Lawes on our right, and Tallis on 
our left. What is in the scroll we do not know, for the sculptor will not condescend 
to the trick of writing on it; but it is grasped by Gibbons and held open by 
Lawes, while Tallis places an admonishing finger on it, and at the same time lays 
a gentle expostulating pressure on the hand of Gibbons that holds it. There 
is a living look in this action which is wholly inexpressible. Purcell stands 
at the angle in isolated thought, listening to ‘ditties of no tone. He does 
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not, however, quite end the group of English composers, since Arne, Boyce, and 
Bishop (the last two in low relief), extend half way upon the salient face of this 
wing, shared by them with some English painters. 

The opposite wing has Auber at its inner salient angle. His right hand in 
a fold of his French cloak, and his head a little stooping and leant sideways, he 
stands wholly free from that taint of self-consciousness which poisons so much 
modern work. Then we meet a discoursing group of four, of which Méhul 
standing, and Lulli sitting with a scroll on his knee, are the front figures; and 
Rameau (talking to Méhul) and Grétry (leaning on Lulli’s chair) the back ones. 
Méhul is alluding to the scroll. Josquin Deprez flanks the French group. He 
is in ecclesiastical garb, which, together with his look of sly humour, forcibly 
reminds us of his motet,—‘ Portio mea non est in terra viventium,’—to quicken 
Louis’ memory of the promised benefice. These points of costume, which Mr. 
Armstead has scrupulously observed throughout the work, are of incalculable 
interest and value in point of art. 

Next to Josquin Deprez, Rossini stands, his hand playing at the skin of his 
throat; and, next to him, Monteverde, with his finger at Palestrina’s shoulder, 
starts fairly into the group he forms part of, his heel and shoulder to the spectator. 
Palestrina, reared back, with his hands placed deliberately over each other and 
rested on the knob of Guido d’ Arezzo’s chair, has a steadfast, calm dignity. 
Carissimi shows his face, and little more, very effectively between Monteverde 
and Palestrina. But perhaps.the most absolutely living figure is Guido d’Arezzo, 
the inventor of musical notationjas he sits poring over his page, his knee rocking 


sidewise, and whispering, you will swear, the notes’ names for his soul’s satisfaction. 


St. Ambrose, with a volume if*his hand, fills the gap above. 

The painters occupy the ‘east’ front. Raffaelle, seated in the centre upon a 
circular-backed throne, is looking at a volume of designs, half approving, half 
fastidiously. His fingers let in the cool air amongst his curls. Michael Angelo 
leans slantwise on his left, almost encircling the back of the throne with his right 
arm, his legs crossed, and his head drooping over in thought. Da Vinci, who 
stands on Raffaelle’s right hand, leaning on the throne and almost turning his 
back to it, is very discerningly conceived, especially when certain critics are 
appraising him as a merely scholastic painter, and would no doubt have him 
holding a pair of compasses. But he holds his book of great thoughts near 
his heart. Propped on one leg, the hip thrown out, he leans further and 
further back, while his head drops’ further and further forward. And he must 
have stood thus who was not prone to give up restlessly any attitude of 
thought or feeling, but to carry.‘it further and still further to some sublime 
consummation. On the right of ‘him stands Masaccio, a most vigorous con- 
ception, with hands at his hips and head turned over his shoulder. The 
saintly Angelico is on his knees beside him, while in the space above appears 
the passionate face of Ghirlandajo. Giotto stands near, conversing with Cimabue 
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seated, Orcagna behind and between them. Then comes an upright figure, 
John Van Eyck, who, with left hand on hip, lays his right on Albrecht Direr’s 
left breast, as taking counsel on some deep point of art-science. Diirer looks 
grand and gracious with his inclined, attentive head. Van Eyck’s brother inter- 
poses from behind, and Stephen of Cologne completes the group. The fur-trimmed 
mantle of Diirer masses richly with his long pendent locks, contrasts effectively 
with the simple surfaces of Van Eyck’s drapery, and melodises with the rich slashed 
costume of Rubens, who sits next, a picturesque figure full of spirit. In the space 
above this sitting figure of Rubens, and a little recessed, appear Rembrandt and 
Holbein, the rich dresses of whom complete the mass of decorative surface demanded 
for the contrast just mentioned. Next to Rubens stands the observant Hogarth, 
looking innocently abstracted, but sketching some face upon his nail; his dog is 
between his legs. By his side is Gainsborough ; and Reynolds, a graceful, thoughtful 
figure, occupies the salient angle of this wing, the face of which presents Turner 
seated and looking up at Wilkie. 

The princely Titian rears his mantled figure on the left of Angelo, with 
Bellini between them, his hand on Titian’s arm. Veronese is next to Titian, his 
right hand half buried in his rich mantle and his left on a greyhound’s head. 
Mantegna is seen between him and Titian. Coreggio, voluminously draped, and 
massed, by means of the dog and a rich-plumed hat upon the ground, with the 
figure of Veronese, is sitting examining designs ; while between these figures, a little 
recessed, and offering a highly decorative surface, we have Tintoretto flinging 


"himself round, his cloak floating back with the motion, and carrying out and 


‘clearing up’ most important lines in the composition, the consummate harmony of 
which is beyond praise. Next to Coreggio, Velasquez stands erect and stately. 
A little behind, on his left, is Murillo; and on his right, and above Coreggio, 
are the two Caracci. Here commences the French School, with a fine seated figure 
of Poussin in a suggestively antique chair, and turning away from his countrymen 
towards Raffaelle. Claude has a hand on Poussin’s arm, and looks also to Italy. 
Neither of these can be said to group, with the French School, which virtually begins 
with the bold, self-possessed figure of David, whose deformity of mouth has not been 
shirked : he seems to be discussing with Gericault, who looks nothing lacking in 
self-assertion. Gerard, more calm, shows between them. Delacroix is the angle- 
figure of this wing. He is much wrapt up, suggestive of his consumptive habit. On 
the salient face of this wing stands Vernet, with folded arms, and looking very military. 
Delaroche sits in the centre perusing a design, while Decamps leans on the back of 
his chair and looks over him. The fine head of Ingres fills the space above. 

Here must ‘end our inadequate notice; but still it will appear, from the few 
points we have cited of historic accuracy, propriety, and suggestiveness, that those 
essential art qualities on which we descanted at the commencement of this paper are 
not only reconcilable but congenial with truth. 

Rughy. Joun L. Tupper. 














ON SOME NEW METHODS OF PRINTING. 


ie the present number we place before our readers, in the view of the Church of St. Riquier 
near Abbeville, an example of a new system of printing possessing some singularly 
ingenious and interesting features. Photocollography is the name by which it is proposed to 
designate the process in question, the term indicating the colloid or gelatinous nature of the 
printing surface and the photogenic agency employed in its production. Some such term is 
necessary to distinguish this process or class of processes, for “there are several of a strictly 
cognate character, from lithography or zincography to which they bear considerable analogy. 

Notwithstanding our intimate familiarity with the results of stone and zinc printing 
the majority of persons entertain but a vague notion of their nature; and in order to make 
the principles upon which the new methods are based more easily apprehended, it may be 
desirable briefly to advert to some common misapprehensions as to the nature of lithographic 
printing. The printing surface is very generally supposed to be raised upon the stone or metal 
substratum by coating the lines with a fatty ink, and etching away the intermediate spaces 
not so treated. This is entirely erroneous, for the most part there is no inequality of surface, 
the inking being effected not by the design being in relief, but by its greasy nature which 
enables it to retain the ink imparted by the roller charged with fatty ink, while the non- 
greased spaces of the stone or zinc having been previously sponged, retain sufficient moisture 
to repel that ink. The process is, therefore, entirely chemical and not mechanical, and depends 
upon the affinity of grease for grease, and its repulsion by water. 

The colloid surface used in the new processes is of a strictly analogous character; the 
drawing or design is produced in a substance which attracts ink and repels water. The 
character of the design differs, however, very widely from that on the surface of zinc or stone 
in two respects :—First, the colloid surface is not a plane surface—as we have just shown the 
printing surfaces of lithography and zincography respectively to be—but one possessed of 
considerable relief, somewhat like a carving in very low relief, or engraved copper-plate, the _ 
dark or printing parts of the design being in intaglio. It must, however, be clearly under- 
stood that these hollows do not in any way retain the ink, as in copper-plate printing, neither 
do they contribute to that end, their presence being rather inimical than favourable to the 
success of the operation; hence it is one of the aims of the operator to reduce the relief to a 
minimum. The inking, and consequently the impression, are exactly analogous to the litho- 
graphic process, and depend upon the amount of water present in the rilievo film, the high 
parts having in swelling taken up much water refuse the ink, and the depressed parts being 
nearly impervious take up the ink and so in proportion. And second, the colloid surface 
differs from its predecessors—those of stone and zinc—in that the design has been produced 
entirely by the action of light and chemical forces instead of by the hand of the artist. The 
result is essentially autotypic, that is, it is produced directly from the artist’s own work by 
the mere forces of nature, and without the intervention of another's greater or less artistic 
skill, producing translation, good or bad, rather than a facsimile, of the original work. 

Let us now see how this surface is produced, and let us trace the various steps by which 
the process, employed in producing our illustration, has passed from its origin to the high degree 
of excellence to which it has at present attained. While experimenting upon the method dis- 
covered by our countryman Mungo Ponton, of producing images on paper by the joint action 
of light and the bichromates, the elder Becquerel’ made the observation that the sizing of the 
paper by gelatine appeared to be essential to the obtaining of vigorous images. By verifying it 
and ascertaining the conditions under which it was produced, Poitevin was enabled to originate 
not only photo-collography and the photo-lithographic processes based thereon, but made the 
first step in pigment printing. It was not, however, until Fargier, Swan, and Johnson had 
completely changed the method of operating suggested by Poitevin, that pigment printing 
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became a well-recognised and extensively-practised system of solar printing. His discovery 
that a fatty ink would adhere to the gelatinous or albuminous surface where acted upon by 
light, was not so prolific, but it bore fruit. Contrary to what has been understood upon 
this subject, we have reason to believe that a practical process of collographic printing 
sprang into operation on Poitevin obtaining a patent for his invention, and has continued to 
be worked ever since with some degree of success under the name of Photolithography, by 
the house of Lemercier and Co., of Paris, who at once recognised the merits of Poitevin’s 
discovery, and purchased his patent. M. Lemercier is himself an ardent investigator, and 
has doubtlessly greatly improved the manipulations of Poitevin’s invention, but in principle the 
process remains the same. The process employed, although described as photolithography, 
is not properly a photolithographic process, as it has been called, but a collographic 
process. It is not the preparation of the mere surface of the stone which is acted on by 
the operations observed—the intermediate agents disappearing in the process, but the stone 
is merely a substratum for the colloid body which constitutes the true printing surface, 
although of minute thickness. 

The next step in colloid printing was made by those two enthusiastic workmen in physical 
science, MM. Tessié du Motay and Maréchale. These gentlemen had found that the ordinary 
albuminous surface was easily injured, and in fact destroyed, unless rendered tough, and to 
some extent non-absorbent, without, however, ceasing to absorb sufficient moisture to resist the 
fatty ink. We have reason to believe that this fact had been recognised by Lemercier at an 
early date, and that in the preparation of his surfaces some method of effecting this was used. 
The most casual observer could not fail to observe the deficiency, and time itself would supply 
the remedy ; in fact, it is only necessary to keep the prepared sensitive surface for some time 
unexposed to light to find that it has undergone an important modification. It is no longer 
soluble in water—it has slightly changed. in colour—instead of possessing the ordinary tenacity 
of dry albumen or gelatine it has become highly elastic and tough or leathery. The change 
which is produced by light has already been partially effected, not only here without destroying 
the sensitiveness of the compound to light, but of enhancing it in an extreme degree. 

MM. Tessié du Motay and Maréchale found that this condition could be obtained at will, 
and without long keeping, by two different systems of chemical action. In one system they 
use a chrome salt in which the acid is in greater proportion to the base than in the bichromates— 
viz., the trichromates, salts which even if they exist in an isolated state are certainly not found 
in commerce, but which are easily produced by the addition of a few drops of acid to the usual 
sensitive compound formed of the bichromate and gelatine. This acidified compound becomes 
insoluble in the mere act of drying; so that we get at once the leathery film with its increased 
tenacity and resistance to the printing operations. The other system depends upon the use of 
a reducing agent when either the trichromates or the bichromates are employed. This has the 
effect of reducing the chromic acid of the compound to the state of oxide, or to a compound 
of the acid and oxide (chromate of chromium), an action identical with that of light ; and this 
combining with the gelatine forms in more or less quantity, according to the amount of the 
reducing agent used, a true leather, diffused and combined with the remainder of the gelatine 
unacted on. 

The process of M. Tessié and Co. has, we understand, been in full operation since the 
date of their patent, having been worked commercially by M. Aroza with a considerable degree 
of success. 

We now come to the important improvements introduced by Herr Albert, of Munich, and 
his townsman Herr Gehmdser, who have préduced results little, if at’ all, inferior in delicacy 
and vigour to photographic prints in silver. 

The result has been achieved by two important modifications of previous processes,—first, 
the obtaining of a surface of extreme tenacity, by the joint action of light and chemical agency, 
before the impression of the image is impressed by light; and, second the introduction 
of a method of inking by which the want of vigour of Tessié du Motay’s prints is corrected, and 
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proofs obtained of any degree of depth without loss of delicacy and gradation on the half- 
tones. The method of inking the printing surface we allude to is one very familiar to copper- 
plate printing, and not unknown to lithographers. It consists in the use of two inks simul- 
taneously. One ink, being of a stiffer consistency than the other, acts most readily upon the 
darkest, that is, the least absorbent parts of the light-impressed image, while, as is well known to 
lithographers, an ink reduced by non-siccative oil, a fact favourable to the production of the 
weaker, that is,, the more absorbent parts of the picture. With the first we get vigour, with the 
latter delicacy and more perfect gradation. 

The first prints of Albert sent to us at the latter end of 1868, or early in 1869, were, 
like those of Tessié du Motay, wanting in force, but were charming as regards delicacy 
and softness; but in a batch sent to us a month or two later a great change was observ- 
able. So great, indeed, was the improvement, accompanied in some cases with a difference 
of tint between the dark and light tones, and that during a critical examination of them 
with a friend familiar with all the various printing processes, we divined the modus operandi 
—the first decision being that there were two printings, the second, from the absolute per- 
fection of the register, that there were two inks only. The publication of these impressions in 
the Photographic News produced a great sensation in this country, and called, for the first 
time, the attention of British photographers and art-illustrators to the great march which 
our Continental brethren had stolen upon them. 

The next modification of the colloid surface was made by or for MM. Ohm and Gross- 
man, of Berlin, and the modification is by no means unimportant. We say by or for because 
the patent which embodies their important mode of working was obtained in this country 
as a communication from Mr. Rye, through an English patent agent, and contained some 
important modifications in formula. The modification consists in the totally novel addition 
to the gelatinous and albuminous bodies hitherto used of some haloid salts and gum resins. 
These, when combined with the film, render it not only tough but non-absorbent to a much 
higher degree than the compounds previously used for the purpose. At the same time 
the relief is much less and the impressions more perfect, being without those white or 
light grey lines frequently observed in some processes of the same kind. An elegant process 
was published about the same time by Herr Obernetter, of Munich, in which the neces- 
sary printing conditions of the colloid surface were obtained in a very ingenious manner, 
and the results produced were exceedingly fine. The heliotype process, the invention 
of Mr. E. Edwards in this country, was next introduced to the public. Desirous of 
obtaining impressions with finer grain than those secured by Tessié du Motay’s process, and 
of more durability, he proposed to harden the film by the addition of alum, and, although not, 
we believe, so stated in his specification, with chrome alum. This substance had been patented 
by Swan as possessing the property of rendering the colloid bodies insoluble, and its application 
has been shown to various purposes. It had already formed the subject-matter of a previous 
patent granted to Mr. Edwards,—that for a modified carbon process, a film of gelatine and 
alum on paper being substituted for the albumen paper coagulated by spirit, patented by Swan. 
The application of the same compound to harden the printing surface, which has proved very 
successful, had been previously published by Albert in his American patent. We doubt, how- 
ever, if any of the heliotype productions be quite equal to those of Albert’s, where light is the 
chief agent in hardening the gelatine film, or to those of Ohm and Grossman, in which the 
resins play so important a part. In these the relief is much less than in those of Tessié du 
Motay and Edwards, and hence a finer texture, and the absence of the false lines or forms we 
have alluded to. These would appear to arise from the paper bridging over, if we may use 
the expression, the cavities of the impressions, and thereby fail to take up the ink therefrom. 

This partly arises, doubtless, in the case of the heliotype, from the use of a platin press, 
which is less. favourable to printing from an intaglio surface than the rolling or scraping 
pressure of the press of copper-plate and lithographic printer respectively. 

The surfaces of Albert, and Ohm and Grossman, while in much less relief than those of 
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Edwards, and therefore requiring less pressure, are nevertheless capable of sustaining the more 
powerful and scraping pressure of a lithographic press, and hence, doubtless, the absence of the 
inequalities of impression. Herr Albert, in an early communication on the subject, stated that 
his plates might be printed either by the lithographic, copper-plate, or letter-press modes 
of pressure ; but he chiefly confines himself to the use of the ordinary copper-plate press with 
rolling pressure. 

In the brief space available for this notice, we are conscious of doing but scant justice 
either to the history of the principle involved, or the varied form of application it has obtained. 
Our immediate object is to explain how the very satisfactory nature prints of a fine archi- 
tectural subject, printed in permanent ink by mechanical means, issued in our present number, 
are obtained. They are produced by the Autotype Fine Art Company, the photo-mechanical 
printing department being under the management of Messrs. Sawyer and Bird, working under 
the patent of Messrs. Ohm and Grossman, to which we have adverted, with some of the modifi- 
cations which earnest and ingenious workers invariably effect in carrying out a novel principle. 
We need not here commend the fidelity of photography ; we simply commend attention to the 
delicacy, force, and general quality, of the impressions which, designed by the sun, we here 
produce, with the facility of the printing press, in the enduring form, which has stood the test 


of centuries, of printers’ ink. 
G. WHARTON SIMPSON. 


CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DESIGN. 
PART IL—BLAKE. 


IT is a long leap from the masters of the_Renaissance in Italy 
to those of the unnamed although far from inglorious epoch 
of art in England, with whom we have to compare them ; 
and in taking it one passes over many schools which might 
furnish matter proper enough for the present study. From 
Albano and Fiammingo onwards there is of course the long 
and decadent succession of artists celebrated in their day for 
skill in this very point; celebrated designers of children, but 
always of the mythological or at least conventional children— 
compact of curves and smiles and dimples—mere ornaments of 
plump flesh—according to the tradition which we have seen 
taking hold first of the Italian and then of the universal fancy. 
But there is also a revolution in favour of literal nature, and the 
imitation of childhood under the most frankly mortal conditions, effected by schools which 
carried on painting elsewhere after its decadence in Italy. First in Spain, and then in Holland, 
the change in men’s imaginations is declared by a new art which does not necessarily derive its 
inspiration either from religion or from Ovid, but is free to turn its glance whither it will 
about the natural world. It is certainly a misfortune that the Murillos here and the Tenierses 

there should with their enfranchised eyes have seen in children chiefly the characteristics of 

the monkey and the mummy, and have given us these in exchange for the brilliant and 
amiable if far-fetched types dictated to Perugino or Mantegna by the love of heaven and the 
antique. Still progress is progress, and art has only become modern by becoming the mirror 
of humankind itself as well of its consecrated ideals: so that we have to recognise in the 

Spaniard’s sprightly portraiture of roguery and dirt, in the Dutchman’s exhibition of swaddled 

and stolid helplessness (or more pitiful frailty still) only phases of the advance from a constraint, 

of which the consequences have been indeed most beautiful within their limits, to a freedom which 
will have consequences beautiful or mean according to what use the individual makes of it. In 
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that particular which concerns us here, Murillo made a lively although not a feeling or delicate 
use of freedom ; Rembrandt made sometimes a superlatively pathetic, although partially repul- 
sive use ; most of the Dutch adepts made a use which was either quite repulsive or quite dull : 
no one until the English school arose—to the honour of that school be it said—had used it to 
bring out with complete tenderness and sympathy the grace and the delightful possibilities which 
childhood has in it for the artist. 

It was not, however, merely the enfranchisement of the imagination, it was the growth of 
almost a new sentiment, which was needed to produce any of the new sort of fruits of which we 
have to speak. And, in fact, it is in the last century, and chiefly in England, that we see what we 
may properly call the modern sentiment towards children finding its expression for the first 
time by the channels of literature as well as of art ; that all the tenderness of the developed 
for the undeveloped human person (over and above the pleasure taken in the lovely looks of the 
creature) seems to come consciously into play ; that there springs forth and finds a voice all that 
exquisite delight and regard towards a child, made up as much of awe as of fun at the ‘heavenly 
fool’ which he is, with the felicities and delicious errors of his uncertain tongue, with the touch- 
ing appeal of his dependence and curiosity, with his turns of confident wisdom and trembling 
perplexity—made up of gratitude for innocent confidences and unearned caresses, for sweet 
inarticulate sympathy in distress—of happiness in the sight of a gaiety which cancels experience 
and revives forgotten enchantments—of emotion at the accent of a purity which seems some- 
times to ring from among the very stars, and shame us with a sense of earth and exile—of longing 
to bend to the uses of the world, yet without infringement of its happy liberty, the little nature 
absorbed in self—of watching the dawn of character, and tracing the poignant succession of inno- 
cent unreasonable passions—of delight in the present and wonder over the future—of com- 
passion, patronage, admiration, and companionship the more endeared by its imperfection. 

Last century in England was the golden age of aristocracy: it is in the settled, polished, 
elegant, yet in many ways simple family life of this aristocracy at its golden age, and in the 
literature and art which sprung up under its influence and patronage, that we are compelled to 
find the source of this modern sentiment towards children, or at least of the complete conscious- 
ness and acknowledgment of it, and of the part which children may play in the lives and 
thoughts of their elders. Already in the first part of the century, the poet Ambrose Philips had- 
struck a note of nature in the midst of his shepherd’s masquerade, with the well-known sets of 
verses addressed to children—to his Miss Charlottes, Margarets, Georgianas in the nursery, the 
lovelier daughters of lovely lady-mothers. 

In what various ways the significance of childhood has been from that day to ours brought 
out in literature it is needless to remind the reader, when he has in his thoughts, for example, 
two such monuments to the subject as the august contemplations of Wordsworth’s Ode on the 
one hand, ‘and on the other the infinitely pathetic humour and humorous pathos which the 
little lives have yielded to the tender and unerring analysis of George Eliot. But all this, 
and more, leaves at many points unique and unparagoned the child-work of the English poet 
and designer whom we have named at the head of these pages, and to whom it is time to come. 
No one, of the English or any other school, has ever expressed the enchanted soul and 
lightsome spiritual essence of childhood in its joy and purity, with anything comparable to the 
twofold charm of verse and design that is to be found in one at least of the works of William 
Blake,—the result of a diviner gift than any either of the contemplative or the analytic genius. 

The book of which I speak is of course the Songs of Innocence, now-a-days well known 
again—together with its less inspired though still beautiful companion, the Songs of Experience— 
after their long doom of neglect. So far as the words go, at least, it may be called well known 
since the publication of Mr. Gilchrist’s Life, and the essays and reprints which that occasioned : 
but the genius of Blake was one so indispensably needing the double avenue of words and 
design for its expression, that no one can be said really to know the book who has not seen a 
copy of it in the lovely form under which it issued from his own hand. Here, at last, is the 
hand of one who deals with children in absolute emancipation of spirit ; not, indeed, that he is 
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a portrait-taker of this or that childish character, or that he delineates with simplicity the daily 
child-world —no Raphael more of an idealist than he ; only that his ideals are his own, that his 
fancy may range and play unsolicited by any pre-established type of infant prescience and initia - 
tion here, or any jolly creature of dimples and creases there. And the line which his fancy 
takes, the note which his hand and voice strike, are of a charm and freshness indescribable. 
All his life long the visions of Blake (and visions were his only models) came to him, whether 
they were things of glee or terror, like the dreams of a child, and were held in mind with that 
vivid and present reality which the rest of us remember about our early dreams, but which 
Blake never lost, and which enabled him to copy them down just as he had them with him. 
And when the dreams of a child range among children, among his own brothers and sisters, 
beings which his pure spirit conceives in its own likeness, to people a world shining to him 
with the colours of dawn and the rainbow,—what a prophet and seer of hid delights will he 
be then? In the book of Jnunocence it is one of his own kindred who prompts him to the 


task :— 
‘Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me, 
“Pipe a song about a Lamb!”’ 

And so the sweet verses are encircled with a delicate-tinted pattern, and surmounted 
with a little picture wherein we see the flocks grazing steadily a-row, with something of 
that composed regularity in the lines of them which Blake will hardly miss even in his 
slightest sketches, with the lights upon their wool touched in gold, and with a stripling in 
close-fitting blue piping in front of them and glancing upwards at the child that rides upon 
a cloud close over his head. At the head of the book a tenderly-sketched boy and girl of 
mortal kind are standing reading at their mother’s knee, with the tiniest bird-like spiritual boys 
and girls flitting or sitting among flamy letters that spell the title over them. These are 
the sort of creatures whom Blake actually saw, a visible and beloved populace all about 
him, and who for him were vision and emblem at once—emblem of nothing so much as of 
the joyousness and sense of sweet life with which all natural objects seemed to him 
possessed. There is hardly a page of the book but where few or more of them twine half- 
indicated among the borders and letters, dancing and trailing among leaves and sunbeams ; 
and there is one design of a flame-shaped flower, with a regular little pink-coloured 
troop flirting, cuddling, sporting among its petals, one of them only being in trouble and nursed 
by a long-winged mother. Each page as you turn it over is more exquisite than the last; 
on each the flowingly-engraved letters run across a ground where mingled and shifting tints 
of blue and lilac and rose give the sense of an enchanted heaven, and up and down either 
side plants and sprays and tendrils curve and wind in delicate fantasy, or strong tree-trunks 
twine in even interlacement, the symbol of a predominant amity in nature. The lambs 
grazing in ordered ranks with gold light on their fleeces, the piping shepherds and angel- 
boys, recur now and again—a spiritual pastoral of what bright sincerity, in a season when 
pastoral of another kind was not yet out of fashion, and Dresden had not yet done 
embodying the poetry of Trianon. In the delicate ideal which Blake’s English boys 
and girls assume in the matter of figure and costume, there is the most engaging felicity 
of instinct; he loves to give them slender sylph shapes, with clinging drapery, or drapery 
only indicated at all by the tinting of their limbs with pure colours. Such are the 
boys and girls in the Laughing Song (in which Blake, according to his genius, which 
always accompanies rather than ‘illustrates’ a subject with its design, takes us by surprise 
with a head-piece that seems not like the words): such again in the ‘ Ecchoing Green,’ 
where the first sketch shows us a village oak-tree, and at its feet 

‘Many sisters and brothers 
Round the knees of their mothers,’ 


the second a sweet family procession homewards, one slender girl-figure in pink gown and 
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sky-blue hat loitering to receive a bunch of grapes from a boy-figure lying along a vine above 
her head. Rough—often childlike in drawing as the verses are childlike in grammar—there are 
yet no designs in art that convey a purer ideal more directly home. That magic note of 
spiritual gaiety, which strikes such plaintive chords in minds conscious of their own less heavenly 
temper, that freshness of the perceptions in the light of which everything seems to sing and 
dance, and little common objects are as miracles, and simplicity breeds wonderstruck phrases 
for the glory and enhancement of daily facts,—all this never leaves him, and gives his 
verses and drawings their incommunicable charm. What other temper could have’ sketched 
this tiny but none the less imposing pair of charity-school processions—boys above and girls 
below—accompanying the poem of Holy Thursday, but that beautiful one which also writes, 
with such innocent, imaginative reverence towards the parish authorities, how the 


* Grey-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as snow, 
and again how 
‘ Beneath them sat the aged men, wise guardians of the poor. 

The whole book of Junocence is like a perpetuation, unknown and unattempted before, of 
all the wondering beauty and radiance of the childish consciousness, without any of its 
bane or calamity. 

‘Little boy Little girl 

Full of joy, Sweet and small:’ 
that is the sort of tinkling ecstasy which continually runs over in its patterns and colours. 
The writer seems to refuse to recognise the pains and penalties of infancy, to conceive of 
a baby as leaping into the world, a creature of light and happiness, and to be deaf to that 
dismal universal monotone which haunted the ears of the Roman Epicurean :— 


‘ Miscetur funere vagor 
Quem pueri fundunt visentes luminis oras, 
Nec nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutant, 
Quae non audierit mistos vagitibus aegris 
Ploratus mortis comites ac funeris atri.’ 

Even where, in the Songs of Experience, he is by way of giving in some sort the reverse of 
the picture, and where a baby bewails itself on coming into the world ‘naked, helpless, 
piping loud,’ and finally ‘thinks it best To sulk upon its mother’s breast, the old joyous 
instinct will re-assert itself in spite of him; and there is a design in which a new-born baby 
crows and leaps from its bed towards the outstretched arms of the mother or nurse at the 
bed-foot. The delightful relations into which Blake throughout these designs puts children and 
animals, will not fail to be noticed. With lambs the intimacy of the children is of course most 
frequent, and has its Christian significance— 

‘I a child and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by his name.’ ‘ 
To this couplet we have an exquisite design of a little dignified, pink-limbed nudity holding 
out his hand to make friends with one lamb of a flock. Elsewhere a mother holds of her 
knee a naked child who stretches out his hands and seems to preach to the sheep. Isaiah’s 
and Virgil’s vision of the reign of peace has never found a sweeter illustration than where, at 
the foot of the Little Girl Found in the Songs of Experience, \ambs, lions and children rest 
together, and a little one nestles up to the mane of a huge lion, playing with his paw and making 
confidential advances to him. Finally, before passing out of this magical world, let us look 
at the design in which a youth runs towards us carrying a winged child or genius astraddle upon 
his head—most characteristic both as to its playful invention, and as showing that instinct of 
simple symmetrical composition which sometimes has such a majestic effect amid the extrava- 
gances of Blake’s wilder inspirations, which is more original and unlooked for in him than in 
Flaxman, and makes the one seem as Greek, in some strange fibre of his constitution, as the 
other. 

Unluckily, the slightness of the designs to this happy book, and the manner of their 
printing and tinting, are such as to make their reproduction to any purpose impossible ; so that 
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we are cut off from what would have been the best and prettiest source of illustration for this 
part of our subject. Blake has often to do with children, mortal and spiritual (and he would 
hardly have acknowledged the difference) in other parts of his work, but nowhere in so sweet and 
untroubled a mood as this. There is one little book of rough cuts, of which the dedication in 
some copies, ‘For the Sexes,’ seems to clash with its dedication in others, ‘For Children ;’ and 
this, called The Gates of Paradise, has furnished us with three examples of his mystical way of 
thinking of things under types of children. The whole book looks as simple as may be, 
but cannot be construed intelligibly by the reason, whatever the force of its appeal to the 
imagination. The winged child just hatched from an egg is some emblem of generation or 
resurrection, but the verses which accompany it as key are very dark indeed. The caterpillar 
and child-headed chrysalis on this page have a more obvious bearing on human life-beginnings, 
and seem to correspond in significance to the other design, which we have placed alongside of 
it, of a boy chasing butterflies that bear the likeness of children. The key to this runs :— 
‘One dies: alas, the living and dead! 
One is slain, and one is fled!’ 
and in the British Museum Copy some hand has suggested the apposite quotation :— 
‘Noi siam vermi, 
Nati a formar /’angelical farfallo,’ 

Note as instances of the most direct and skilful expression, on this slight scale, the light- 
some action of the human butterfly that escapes, and the pathetic outspread of the arms and 
hair of that one which has been beaten down. 





= ~ 


qo What is Man! 





In the wild series of the Prophetic books, with their once seen never-to-be-forgotten visions 
of intense terror or sweetness, with the precision of their ocular impressions and the vagueness 
of their accumulated, portentous words, forms of children occur from time to time, in all sorts 
of weird combinations. Anon it is Orc the son of Enitharmon plunging amid flames into the 
abyss ; anon it is a company of elf-shapes sporting with strange monsters; here it is the spirit 
of a flower, bursting with eager limbs from forth the bell; there it is a shape that 
seems aflame with vehemence of flight or upspringing ; or one clinging to or parting from 
the clasp of a preternatural mother, or such a baby form afloat in space as that which, in 
one of our illustrations, seems to be met and welcomed by the figure of a woman whose draperies 
make the loveliest simple curve as the two float mysteriously. This design occurs at the 
‘Preludium’ to the Book of Urizen, tinted in some copies of a wonderful rose and azure, in 
others, nearly like our own version of it. It bears, like most designs of its class, no intelligible 
relation to the text ; but the babe may possibly stand (if the reader pleases) for a figure of the 
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book itself being ushered out of vague space by some protecting being; or even for the 
spiritual form of the author taken in hand for secret revelations by some one of these ‘ Eternals’ 
of whom his lines are full. Our second illustration comes from the foot of one of the pages 
of another prophetic book, that called ‘America:’ it is simply a case of vision without any 
meaning —two boys and a ram in friendly relations such as I have said Blake loved to fancy, 
and shows amazing power of design both in flesh and fleece. In our reproduction it is printed 
exactly the same tint as in the uncoloured copies of which the British Museum contains a specimen. 

These merely visionary boys, girls, or babies occurring in Blake’s wilder work, have no 
relations, of sentiment or other, with human childhood, and are as unlike the Songs of Innocence 
as possible ; they must be taken simply as shapes interwoven among the rest which haunted this 
teeming brain, the passive recipient of their visitations. For Blake, of modern men, ranks first 
among those whose very being seems to cast a standing defiance at theories of the experiential 
genesis of the imagination ; who are encompassed from the cradle to the grave with presences, to 
themselves of assured reality, which they can neither summon nor dismiss ; presences full-grcwn 
in supernatural lineaments surely not to have combined unawares in the chambers of the 
brain, from tales or reminiscences of the past, nor yet from secret heritages of ancestral con- 
sciousness in the.blood; but inexplicable in their origin, inexpugnable in their reality, un- 
escapable in the realism of representation. This, however, is not the place for criticism, either 
in spirit or in detail (even had it not been done at full already) of these amazing compositions. 
They are still in many ways a child’s work, and the horrific haunting of them could in none but 
a child consist, as it did, with undimmed joyousness of the heart. With their constant negation 
of natural form and colour they hit the imagination almost invariably as right; so that, for 
instance, in a wonderful design of one copy of ‘ Urizen,’ where a woman is drowning terribly amid 
an inky sea off a coast of crimson and purple mountains, we accept sky-blue as the appropriate 
colour of hair in a mystical figure which comes borne upon the air between the sky and sea. 

To return for a moment to the style of the child-figures in these cases ; they are drawn 
generally with great license; sometimes being merely long-limbed prodigies, as in this sleeping 
figure beside the ram ; sometimes with a sort of seraphic fire in action and upspringing, and 
made to fit—with their thin clinging draperies so devised that one does not know where flesh 
ends and drapery begins—into compositions of flame-fashioned ascension and aspiration. Again, — 
in subjects like the ‘Last Judgment’ and the ‘Meeting of a family in heaven,’ among the 
designs or variations from designs for the illustration of Blair's Grave, with an exquisite 
tenderness of sentiment in grouping and composition, there is a recurrent invention of clinging 
draperies and ‘stylised’ or conventional types,—a delightful type so far as grace and feeling 
go, but leaning towards an old error of art, that of designing children with the shapes and 
faces of little men and women. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 


PARIS IN 1871* 


WO important and especially interesting sets of etchings, illustrating the effects of the late 

events at Paris, have just been published by Messrs. Cadart and Luce. The authors of 
both these works are etchers of established fame, who have employed an artistic skill, already 
fully accomplished, in order to preserve a record of scenes which they themselves have witnessed. 
These sets of etchings are therefore, in the strictest sense, historical art; and as the state of 
things which they commemorate will rapidly disappear before the army of masons which has 
already succeeded to the armies of soldiers and incendiaries, the record, instead of losing its 
interest by the lapse of time, will become every day more valuable. The photographers are busy 
also; and in an age of photography it may be asked if the painter or etcher who, instead 


* ‘Paris incendié,’ Eauxfortes par A. P. Martial. Cadart et Luce, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, 58. 
* Souvenirs Artistiques du Siége de Paris, 1870-1871,’ Eauxfortes par Maxime Lalanne. Cadart et Luce. 
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of inking beautiful compositions for the sake of their beauty only, makes records of this 
kind where accurate truth is of the first importance, ought not to abandon the task to the surer 
fidelity of collodion. Any doubt of this kind, if it arises, may be set at rest by the reply that 
whilst preserving all the historical truth which is necessary to give quite accurate notions of 
the historical events commemorated, a real artist conveys at the same time a personal impres- 
sion, and the result of a personal experience lying quite outside of the possibilities of photo- 
graphy, and which contribute a second source of interest, inextricably blended with the other. 
Every real artist has a way of seeing and discovering elements of interest which is exclusively 
his own, and he renders us a good: service in permitting us to become sharers in that interest. 
Thus in these two sets of etchings we may have less, in one sense, than the photograph would 
have given us; the particular stones are not counted as the photograph would have counted 
them ; nor is every crack and fissure in the blackened walls mapped with the absolute exactness 
of the camera. But, on the other hand, we have two distinct personal experiences of Paris in 
1870-71; Lalanne’s experience, and Martial’s. How entirely different they are the reader would 
see at a glance, if he had, as I have whilst writing this, the two collections on his table. Martial 
seeks always the unity of a simple impression, limiting himself not only to one building, but even 
toa part of that one building, not attempting the long perspective of the ruined Tuileries or Hétel 
de Ville, but taking one pavilion of each as a sample of the work of the flames, and leaving 
the spectator to imagine the rest of it for himself. His mind is struck, too, quite as much by the 
blackening as by the breakage, because he has tragic perceptions, and feels the grimness‘and awful- 
ness of that blackening. It will scarcely strike Londoners, who buy these etchings, in the same 
way, or to the same degree, because in London the everyday coal-smoke darkens as much as 
the petroleum flames of the Commune,—and St. Paul’s wears sable throughout our most pros- 
perous and peaceful years. But to a Parisian like Martial a blackened building can mean 
nothing less than fiery destruction. All his life he has been accustomed to See new buildings like 
the Pavillon de Flore, of a pale, pure tint, like a sheet of new vellum, darkened only by the 
shadows of their sculptures when the sun looks upon them, or else old buildings like the Pavillon 
de [ Horloge, of a cool and pleasant grey, or-like the old Hétel de Ville, of a warmer and mellower 
grey, as if the sun had ‘quietly tinted them with a delicate art of his own. These fair tints of 
stone have been so familiar to the Parisian artist, that foulness of soot strikes him at once as a 


* strange-hideousness, unnatural, unaccountable, or to. be accounted for only by the supposition 


of dreadful «misfortune or abominable crime. The‘orily*blackness he had seen on those fair 
buildings, which were his pride, had been. the inlaid slabs of black marble, whereon the gilded 
inscriptions were delicately engraved in the most elegant of lettering. 

After. this dark record of incendiarism, Martial seems most alive to the fragility and 
perilousness of the walls that remain. In several of these plates that characteristic of buildings 
destroyed by’ fire is given with great skill) Fragments of thin wall hang high in the air, so 
that it seems as if the first wind-gust would bring them shattering to the ground; and we are 
compelled to feel an unpleasant uneasiness, which, when produced by art of this tragic kind, is 
an acknowledgment of the power of ‘the artist. ~ 

Lalanne’s etchings, made during the first of the two sieges, are not less interesting, but done 
in an entirely different temper. They are not tragic in the least, but infinitely curious; the 
interest being of the same kind, artistically, as that of the minute distances of the early 
engravers. M. Lalanne’s work is so different in manner from that of Albert Durer, that a 
critic might expose himself to some degree of misconception if he said that the entertainment 
we find in thése etchings is like the entertainment to be derived from’ one of Durer’s distances, 
(the ‘medieval city behind the seated monk, for instance,) and yet it is strictly of the same 
order. The value of these plates does not-lié in any general artistic effect, which they hardly ever 
attempt, but in the quantity of curious facts recorded’ in each of them. Lalanne does not take 
a single impressive fact as Martial does, presenting that one fact with the utmost force, but 
lets you know as many things as he could discover when seated at work before the actual scene. 
There is no attempt to make the scenes beautiful in the artistic sense; and it is better so, because 
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there really is very little beauty in the lines of a modern fortress ; but the etcher has set himself, 
with the utmost simplicity of purpose, to take notes of all that was passing before his observant 
eyes. Indeed the work hardly seems to be addressed to the public at all, and that is one of its 
greatest attractions. 

Both these artists have been very favourably known in their own country for several years 
past ; both have entirely mastered, and mastered long ago, the technical difficulties of etching ; 
s0 that each has found his full expression in the art without being hampered, as less accomplished 
men are hampered, by the torturing sense that they are saying less than they mean, or some- 
thing else than the thing they mean. The fine arts are like spoken languages in that. Until 
you have become absolute master of a language you cannot speak it at all without either saying 
less than you intend or something else than that which you desire to say ; but a master expresses 
his thought with simple precision. The technical skill of Martial is extraordinary, so extra- 
ordinary that I doubt whether any etcher living, except Jules Jacquemart has the resources 
of etching so entirely at his disposal. For example, Martial will go to a gallery of pictures 
and make sketches there in his note-book, and afterwards go home and take several large plates 
of copper, and write on the copper an account of the pictures, and illustrate it as he goes on by 
many sketches of them etched in the text, and every one of the sketches shall be successful! 
Who else could do that? What would happen to most of us if we attempted such a feat would 
be this :—One of the sketches on each copper would perhaps be successful, and the rest com- 
paratively failures ; so that to preserve the successful bit we should have to cut all the rest of 
the copper away. Martial’s ‘Lettre sur l’eauforte’ was a feat of that kind. On four large 
plates he gave a written account of the old process, quite complete as to that process, and illus- 
trated it as he went on ; throwing a sketch in here and there, exactly where it was wanted, and 
all the sketches came quite right. Many another feat of cleverness has he accomplished. In 
one of his plates we have a great Parisian shop-front, with everything seen through the windows, 
exactly as things are seen through plate glass; and the obscure interior of the shop, seen 
through the open door; and then the positive clearness of the outside of the house, with its 
windows, and gas-lamp, and the architectural decorations about the arched entrance at the 
corner, and the local colour of the paint, altogether as ungrateful a subject as an artist might 
be condemned to execute,—yet rendered with a simple, straightforward mastery over a hundred - 
difficulties. Another very remarkable etching of the same class (though on a smaller scale) 
represented some houses at the angle of the Boulevard des Capucines and the Rue de la Paix, 
now demolished (including Tahan’s shop). In this plate, all the relations of light, and most of 
the local colour too, were given with remarkable precision, whilst the drawing was neat and 
firm ; as drawing must be to deal successfully with modern street architecture. The recollection 
of many other plates by Martial enables me to give an estimate of him as an artist, which, as 
his manner is entirely formed, will probably continue to be accurate. His two best qualities are 
a brilliantly clear conception of facts, and perfect manual skill. He has no creative imagination, 
nor any tenderness ; and therefore his work, though always admirable, can never be charming ; 
never have any. hold upon the heart. But notwithstanding this restriction, it is eminently 
valuable work in its own way, and future students of the history of Paris will be, or ought to be, 
very grateful for it. Martial has illustrated old Paris, and then the more modern Paris which 
had to give way to the city of Louis Napoleon ; and now, finally, he illustrates the ruins left 
by the Commune. 

Lalanne is an artist of another nature. Of his delicate sense of grace I have spoken else- 
where. There are etchings of his in which this quality is more conspicuous than in any etchings 
that have ever yet been executed in the world. It is a rare quality amongst etchers. For one 
of them who pefceives what is graceful, ten perceive what is picturesque ; for one who delights 
in a line because it is beautiful, ten delight in it for quaintness or originality. Artists who aim 
at grace in design, hardly ever etch, whereas artists who enjoy the sort of subjects which 
people are accustomed to call ‘eccentric,’ etch frequently. The reason may be, that although 
the etched line being quite free, will render a graceful thought as readily as an ungraceful one, 
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so far as its curves go, it remains always of the same breadth, and of the same blackness, 
whilst the lovers of grace usually like to vary both the breadth and the depth of every line 
they draw. With these reserves, etching would be especially favourable to an artist who 
loved what is graceful, on account of its superlative ease; and I know that Lalanne, who is a 
master of other kinds of art besides etching, likes this art greatly, which is a proof that it suits 
his talent. 

In criticising accomplished men like these two, there is no question of fault-finding, only of 
definition. As Martial is intelligent and observant, but never tender or seductive, so Lalanne 
is always charming, by reason of his elegant taste, but never tragic or sublime. When I knew 
that he was preparing a set of plates upon the siege of Paris, I wondered greatly how this artist, 
who had been so much at home in the charming villas round about the city, when their gardens 
were in perfect order, and their trees in fullest luxuriance, would deal with such subjects, after 
the Badener and Pomeranian had ravaged them. How was it possible, I asked, that Lalanne 
should find elegance in horror, and gracefulness in desolation? For these ruins were not like 
the ruins that other ages have left to us; that time has made grey and venerable; that nature 
has adorned with gold of lichen, and green of moss, and ample tufting of the varnished ivy. 
And these monotonous modern fortifications were not like the turreted and battlemented walls 
of a medieval city, with a hundred towers along the craggy steep, or reflected in tranquil moat 
or flowing river. There was no beauty outside those massive walls: the beauty that had been 
in many a pleasant villa was effaced; the beds where flowers had bloomed in summer, were 
trampled by hoofs of cavalry ; the trees in the orchards had been burned for fuel; the trees in 
the pleasure-grounds had been cut for defence. 

These last plates of Lalanne have nothing of his accustomed charm, the subjects did not 
permit it, neither have they any character of awfulness or grandeur, although in his experience 
of that winter on the thundering bastions of Paris, he must have seen many an effect awful 
from its association with the sudden destruction of life, and grand in itself artistically. Serious 
art of any kind usually goes in one of two directions, tending by preference either to the beau- 
tiful or to the sublime ; but in these plates the pursuit of the beautiful has been abandoned, and the 
sense of the sublime unfelt. In their place we have a watchful, all-observing interest, which 
communicates itself very rapidly to the spectator. It is like seeing a city in a camera obscura, 
if only the camera could itself have previously taken an interest in all that it reflected. 

The plate by Martial, Les Tuzleries et la Légion d’ Honneur, is one of the most interesting in 
his series. It represents the new ‘Pavillon de Flore,’ that nearest the Seine, and part of the 
new Louvre. There is something startlingly tragic in the burning of buildings only just com- 
pleted, and most especially when the buildings are of more than common splendour. The 
Tuileries were the palace of the Emperor Napoleon; but the Pavillon de Flore was his private 
house in Paris, built by himself so recently, for his own imperial habitation. Of all the pavilions 
about the Place du Carrousel, this was the most splendid. Only a year or two since, the 
scaffolding still rose all round its great white mass, and the sculptors were chiselling it into 
elaborate beauty. In Lalanne’s large etching of Paris, that scaffolding still surrounds it like a 
web, and lifts its meagre pinnacles into the summer air. And now the flames have gutted it 
from roof to basement, and the leaden roof-ornaments have trickled down in thin streams, as 
the melted snow trickles in the sun of March. And the private cabinet of the Emperor, where 
the electric wires converged,—the wires that carried his irresistible commands! Where is that 
nest of the imperial eagle ? 

One of the most interesting and pathetic things in this etching of Martial is the bit of new 
building, three windows only, counted horizontally, which goes in the direction of the clock 
pavilion in the centre. This was the beginning of that new palace of the Tuileries which was 
one of Napoleon’s projects; but a project which even he, the autocrat, hesitated before 
executing, and hesitated so long, that when the throne fell, all of this design that had been 
realised was that one pavilion, and the single bay to the right in Martial’s etching. It 
would be a matter of regret that this plan of Napoleon’s had not been entirely carried 
into execution, if the realised dream might have escaped the ravages of the Communards. 
The old palace is a loss from the historical, but not from the artistic point of view. It was 
never beautiful, and although the earliest building had the merit of a reasonable proportion 
between its constituent parts, that proportion was afterwards sacrificed by additions, so 
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that the clock pavilion, though good, considered with reference to its original situation, 
became gradually less and less able to maintain its dignity as the masses of building 
extended on each side of it. The present intention of the French Government is to 
preserve the clock pavilion, and restore the two pavilions at the extremities of the wings; but 
to remove the ruins between, and substitute for them a mere curtain, and a transparent curtain, 
for it will be either a colonnade or a series of open arches like the arcades of the New Louvre. 
This device is, on the whole, the most judicious that could have been resolved upon, because it 
preserves all the pavilions ; thus retaining quite enough of the character of the Tuileries to be a 
memorial of its existence : whilst the open colonnade, or arcade, will be no more than a mag- 
nificent enclosure before the real palace, which is the Louvre. Nevertheless, this is one of those 
instances where in a work of art archzological considerations are allowed weight to the detriment 
of artistic considerations. For if we consider the question from the artistic point of view simply, 
it is clear that the Pavillon de l’Horloge, although to some extent it may gain in importance 
by the substitution of the projected colonnade for the massive buildings on each side of it, must 
ever remain incapable of sustaining a central position with such a construction as the Pavillon 
de Flore to the left of it, and the massive pavilions of Visconti in its rear. Besides, there is 
that vexatious question of the absence of parallelism between the Tuileries and the Old Louvre 
which Visconti endeavoured to remedy, in a manner singularly unfortunate, * by his huge 
buildings in the Place Napoleon, and which the clock pavilion of the Tuileries always betrayed, 
like the enfant terrible that tells the secret of the house. If it were removed, even supposing 
the small triumphal arch to be retained in its present position, the absence of parallelism would 
be much less visible ; because it is the parallax of the arch and the pavilion which, more than 
anything else, draws attention to it. It seems, however, as if there were some fatality about all 
the central things in the Place du Carrousel, or that are visible from thence; for every one of 
them is wanting in importance. The clock pavilion has become, by comparison, insignificant ; 
the triumphal arch, which would have been valuable as an entrance to a small palace, such as 
the Elysée, is little better than a toy in its present situation; and the central pavilion of the 
Louvre is not specially important enough to dominate even the new building which, in the 
situation it occupies, it ought todo. I believe that the Place du Carrousel would have gained, 
as a composition, by the absolute removal of the whole of the Tuileries, except the Pavilions de 
Flore and de Marsan, and by the removal of the triumphal arch. Unfortunately, however, 
for architecture as a fine art, the costliness of the materials with which it deals too frequently 
and naturally produces a conservative spirit which would at once be recognised as folly in any 
other art. When a poet finds that a stanza does not worthily maintain its place in his com- 
position, he strikes his pen through it ; when a painter is not satisfied with a tree or a figure, he 
scrapes it off the canvass ; but architects are rarely allowed to correct in this sovereign fashion. 
Yet most of our defective architectural compositions (Trafalgar Square, for instance,) are 
improvable quite as much by the simple removal of that which is incompatible with the rest, 
as by any imaginable addition. Without professing to be a critic of architecture, I cannot be 
wrong in affirming that in that art, if it is a fine art at all, there are such things as ordination 
and subordination ; and that whatever is incapable of maintaining worthily the situation assigned 
to it, ought to be removed, and replaced by something else worthy of that situation. This is 
true of all the fine arts whatever, but until it is thoroughly understood of architecture, there will 
never be any intelligent arrangement of buildings with reference to other buildings in the same 
neighbourhood ; and until that is achieved there cannot be any perfect architectural ensemble. It 
is one thing to design a building cleverly with reference to nothing but itself, and another thing 


* What Visconti ought to have done is this. He should have erected a line of buildings across the Place du 
Carrousel parallel with the Tuileries, or nearly so. The Place du Carrousel would then have been a sufficiently 
perfect square, not a quite perfect one, because the Tuileries and the long gallery of the Louvre, instead of 
forming a right angle at their juncture, formed an acute angle ; however, this defect would not have been very 
glaring. There would then have been two squares, that of the Louvre and that of the Place du Carrousel. 
Between the two there would have been a certain space, where the absence of parallelism would have been 
glaring in the extreme, but this space might have been occupied by private courts. However, it is useless now 
to talk of what might have been. There were several ways of getting over the difficulty (a great oval place in 
the inside of the Place du Carrousel was one), but Visconti employed much ingenuity to conceal the defect, and 
the consequence of his ingenuity was, that the defect became more glaring than ever, for his own buildings 
actually directed the eye to the discovery of it. 
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to take care that it shall be so placed as to perform a part with perfect fitness relatively to the 
other Buildings near it. 

The most interesting of Martial’s illustrations next to the Tuileries is the Hétel de Ville. 
It may be observed, in passing, that these two buildings, both so famous of late years for 
festivities of a splendour surpassing all others in the world, one the seat of the autocrat of 
France, the other that of the autocrat of Paris, have been associated in their ruin as they 
were associated in their magnificence. What strikes me most in the etching is the degra- 
dation of the building by the loss of its noble roof,—especially the roofs of the pavilions. 
No more striking testimony could be given to the value of those fine roofs in French archi- 
tecture of this class than the humbled appearance of this edifice without them. For the rest, 
the shattered walls make an impressive ruin ; so that one understands the proposition, made 
seriously by a Frenchman of picturesque tastes, to keep the Hétel de Ville permanently in its 
present condition, as an ornament to Paris, and a memento of the Communards and their 
exploits. Amongst other remarkable ruins may be mentioned a vista of arches in the 
‘Grenier d’ Abondance, given in the upper corner of a subject taken from the Rue du Bac. 
It looks almost exactly like some ancient Roman ruin, and is admirably etched. Something 
of the same character may be observed in the rows of super-posed arches in the Ministry 
of Finance,—though here the illusion is rendered imperfect by the niodern French chimneys 
that rise behind. It is possible that few readers may remember the Ministry of Finance, 
because it had not any speciality of character, being lost in the long monotony of the Rue 
de Rivoli. It was near Galignani’s news-room, whose haditués walked under these arcades, now 
interrupted by the heap of rubbish which represents the front of the fallen Treasury. Another 
very fine effect of ruin is the Court of Accounts on the Quai d’Orsay, whose arches give 
fine darks. In England we are so much accustomed to Gothic ruins, and so little to 
classical ones, that we hardly realise how much a classical or Renaissance building may gain 
when its too rigid lines are softened by rapid fire, or by slowly-wearing rain, or the frosts of a 
thousand years. Claude Lorrain was right in loving his ruined temple; for the less picturesque 
the architecture originally, the more pathetic is the picturesqueness which it has gained by desola- 
tion. A very striking scene indeed is the burning of the petroleum barges in the Canal St. 
Martin : some of them are in the tunnel, others just out of it; and the flames surge out of the 
tunnel’s mouth as from the crater of a volcano. High above in the dark night air the winged 
and gilded image poises itself on the summit of the Column of July. 

Amongst M. Lalanne’s plates of the first siege and its effects, one or two may be mentioned, 
either for especial merit or peculiar interest. That showing the ‘Etat actuel de la Mare 
d’Auteuil,’ has one of the most successfully toned skies I ever met with in etching: the grada- 
tions are as perfect and tender as if they had beén obtained in charcoal with the stump. The 
trees are nearly all cut down, with their stumps left sticking up, pointed as one cuts the cedar of 
a lead pencil. Notwithstanding the surrounding desolation, and the near thunder of the cannon, 
we have the inevitable angler, who is always to be found in France, sitting by waters long since 
exhausted, with a patience that is inexhaustible. The Porte de Versailles au Point du Four, is 
one of the most interesting plates in the series. We have the wall and the ditch, and the draw- 
bridge and the sentinels, all set quite clearly before us, though with as few strokes as possible. 
In the Porte de l! Avenue Uhrich, we have one of the gates of Paris seen from the inside, and in 
several of the other plates, either curious foregrounds, or interesting distances, or both. Indeed 
it is by these two adjectives that I should characterise the whole of M. Lalanne’s publication 
about the siege. It is curious, and it is interesting; but although the workmanship is clever 
enough, as workmanship may be expected to be that comes from such a practised hand, there 
is nothing in these etchings (the subject forbade it) to sustain Lalanne’s peculiar reputation for 
taste. I may add, that the publication of the figure-subject, ‘ Un Poste de Gardes Nationaux aux 
Remparts, is unfortunate, because M. Lalanne cannot draw the figure any better than our own 
Turner could. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 
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XXX.—W. CAVE THOMAS. 


OULD we take the various elementary constituents of art, and assign to 
C them the relative proportion in which they exist and assert themselves in 
the Schools of different nations, perhaps of all -the negative characteristics 
of our own School the most prominent would be found to be a deficiency in the 
academic element. And—meaning by ‘academic’ that which is accurate and unim- 
peachably correct in drawing, proportion, perspéctive—this would be pre-eminently 
true of the English School up to, say, twenty years back, since which period there 
has indeed been'a visible tendency to supply this deficiency,—a tendency. exemplified 
forcibly in the works of Messrs. Holman Hunt, Armitage, Watts, Leighton, and 
Poynter; but, if we somewhat extend the import of the term ‘academic,’ exhibited 
much more fully, and even representatively, in the emphatically learned productions 
of Mr. W. Cave Thomas. 

Perhaps better than any other artist of our time and nation, Mr. Cave Thomas 
represents what has been called ‘Germanism’ in art, and the Germanism less of 
Albrecht Diirer than of Cornelius, Schnorr, and Peter Hess, as it appears in the 
Ludwigskirche, Residenz, and Basilica of Munich, where, in his student days, our 
artist: first saw and worshipped it. What this Germanism is, or rather what is the 
strong: side of it—for with its weak side, and the effect of it, if any, on Mr. Cave 


‘Thomas's works, we are not now concerned—it might not be unprofitable to 


inquire, in the interest of English art. 
For, without contemplating any step in: the direction of denationalization, it 
may ‘well happen that.a national characteristic on the side of deficiency may be 


advantageously discussed in view of the value of the deficient element, the Ger- 


manism in question, and which may roughly: be defined as. an embodied and 


‘somewhat: obvious result of art-tvaining under. science, not only in respect of 


technical proprieties, but also in furtherance of design. It is in this latter function 
that: Germanism, in the form of generalization arid symbolism, assumes its’ most 
distinctive character : it does not necessarily assimilate or reduce to sameness -all 


‘the: characters: of its drama: it may, on the contrary, maintain as many’ distinct 


characters of humanity as does the most pronounced form of English Realism; but 
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it reduces all its actors, be they Hamlets or be they Quilps, to an abstract, repre- 
sentative, or typical form, and presents them minus nothing but personality. Com- 
pare Cornelius’s personages with those of Raffaelle, and we feel the latter to be 
portraits ; but contrast these portraits with the flesh and blood of Holman Hunt's 
pencil, and they, in turn, seem to be abstractions: so well marked (if we may 
borrow a Darwinism) are the two divergent lines of development (German and 
English) from Raffaelle or some common progenitor. Now although, viewed from 
the stand-point of the realist, this absence of personality is nothing less than an 
artistic shortcoming, we must not forget that the mere presence of personality is 
by no means a voucher for dramatic character. The sorriest actor who impersonates 
Hamlet must needs have personality enough, but does not therefore characterize 
the seer of visions and the avenger of fratricide; whilst of the most perfect Hamlets 
the stage has seen, the personalities have been wholly opposite: though, it must 
be added, that the fact of various personalities being available, and perhaps equally 
efficient, for the embodying of one and the same character, is no proof that per- 
sonality may be left out. Again, the realist secures personality by making literal 
transcripts from nature, and bidding them stand for Alexanders and Timoleons, 
just as the photographic manufacturer of subject-pieces gets together his individual | 
humanities; but in order that either the one or the other may adequately charac- 
terize their parts in the ‘Macedonian Camp’ or the modern ‘ Wedding Breakfast, 
both realist and photographer must have passed through a phase of Germanism 
—must have previously made up his subject of mere characteristic types, and 
then selected his persons in conformity with these. Now, with the abundant 
evidence of English exhibition-walls to witness the unanimity of our history- 
painters and photographers—in sight of the ominously marked resemblance between 
the historiographic and the photographic product—may we not safely resort to a 
preparatory discipline of Germanism, a little considerate meditation as to the primary 
object of the work, the secondary, or means of enforcing the primary, and so on 
gradually and consistently passing through all links of the subject, with a clear 
conception of the function of each link, as to hardness, stubbornness, flexibility, or 
other efficient character, and as to pattern or personality last ? 

Of course it is not contended that this is the actual process by which any 
given work of art is to be produced ; but it is a process of criticism through which 
any good work ought safely to pass, and an orderly process of ideas which must 
become habitual to the artist before he will go instinctively right, as instinctively 
he must go, to the telling of his story. Whence let us take comfort and assure 
ourselves that Mr. Cave Thomas, who is an eminent teacher as well as artist, 
will do us no injury by indoctrinating thus much of Germanism. As an artist he 
teaches a great deal more : he is a correct and unhesitating draughtsman, a learned 
anatomist, a master of the laws of composition, all of which we must be to be 
great artists. 
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Looking over the works of Mr. Cave Thomas, we are struck most forcibly by 
the variety of their form and vehicle. Sculpture, water-colour, oil-painting, fresco, 
water-glass, encaustic, and mosaic, have all been effectively wrought in, or learnedly 
treated of, by the same hand. In oils, numerous pictures are scattered about the 
country: ‘Alfred visiting Churches at Early Dawn, ‘Laura at Avignon,’ ‘ The 
Protestant Lady,’ ‘ Rivalry, ‘The Heir cast out of the Vineyard,’ ‘ Savonarola,’ 
‘ Petrarch’s First Sight of Laura,’ &c. ; in water-colours, ‘ The Lord of the Harvest,’ 
‘Morning,’ ‘ The Fruit-bearer,’ ‘ Dante and Beatrice,’ ‘Sunset on Calvary,’ and an 
‘Ecce Homo,’ purchased by the Prince Consort. To these we should add the 
large pictures in Christ Church, Marylebone, and a cartoon of ‘St. Augustine 
preaching to the Saxons,’ exhibited at Westminster Hall (obtaining a 100/. prize), 
and an extensive commission work for 400/., which followed this success, namely, 
the great cartoon of ‘The Spirit of Justice,’ now in South Kensington Museum. 
In fresco: specimens for Westminster Hall, and other mural works, both in this 
country and at Munich, together with valuable information communicated to the 
Royal Commission, at the invitation of Sir Charles Eastlake. 

At this time Mr. Cave Thomas turned his attention exclusively to mural 
works ; and though, in earnest of his cartoon’s success, he was offered one of the 
small compartments in the Poets’ Hall, he refused this offer, on the grounds of 
what. seems to be a valid objection—the spaces were not only too small, but too 
near the eye of the spectator to be effectively filled up with fresco. When the 
prospects of mural painting, notwithstanding all the directly and indirectly promised 
encouragement offered by a Government in its ‘warm fit,’ began to wane, Mr. Cave 
Thomas, like many other confiding and ‘patriotic men whose aims had been thus 
diverted, returned once more to oil-painting. And though he did this undauntedly, 
unrepiningly, and fortunately with a fair amount of worldly success, still indulging 
his theoretic vein by clothing the incidents of everyday life in moral or meta- 
physical significance, and so far saving his artist soul alive, yet might we not pause 
to inquire here whether these periodic straw-fire upflarings in the cause of art are 
a wise or dignified procedure on the part of Governments? Intermittent fine-art 
fevers may be a Governmental disease, and accordingly to be borne with patiently ; 
but why must their delirious utterances take the form of public appeals, going forth 
in print, and with promises that unduly stimulate the artist-mind, at all times 
irritable enough? The remedy may, indeed, find itself—is finding itself, as we 
know—in the growing indifference of the artist-world whenever Government speaks 
to it: but will the remedy be as wholesome as it is efficient? Such questions 
somewhat gravely suggest themselves, and not least so at the present time. 

If. we examine Mr. Cave Thomas’s works, we shall find them characterized 
by a remarkable solidity of grouping, which contrasts favourably with the somewhat 
sparse disposition of members prevailing in paintings that aspire to be historical, 
and which, irrespective of this weakness, are not contemptible. The strength that 
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accrues to the theoretic student of art is nowhere more apparent than in this 
instance. Michelangelo and Raffaelle were solid groupers. The ‘ Brazen Serpent’ 
is a compacted mass of human. figures, and the ‘St. Paul at Athens,’ a group of 
twenty persons, has no single break in it. Here is not the place nor opportunity 
to develope the reason of this law, but it is based on philosophic grounds, whence 
also may be evolved the value of its occasional infraction. Again, in another 
respect, we may learn wholesome lessons by observing how jealous, for the most 
part, is Mr. Cave Thomas of wasting his canvas. There is nothing so economical 
as art, because there is nothing so logical. The voiceless desert places that prevail 
in our pictorial geography are not more unpleasant than they are unprofitable, and 
not more unprofitable than they are absurd. We are nationally deficient on these 
points of science, which will not, truly, make an artist, but which contribute very 
much to art. 

Another not unimportant quality with Mr. Cave Thomas is a conscious dignity 
of ine in that most precious ingredient of a picture, the human figure. He will 
not have this line frittered and thwarted by petty encroachments of drapery and 
furniture : it is the pure, naked, unabashed, inviolable element, to reverence which 
is the mosce teipsum of art; and he knows this. With these and the like qualifi- 
cations, Mr. Cave Thomas is pre-eminently a fresco-painter ; but to all who would 
prosperously encounter the difficulties and dangers of historic art in whatsoever 
form, such qualification is indispensable; and the sooner our best painters of actual 
life persuade themselves that this is so, the sooner will painfully disastrous, because 
essentially unequipped, adventures into the realms of historic art become less 
frequent. Transcripts from nature and actual life, if discreetly made, and inter- 
preted with the taste and transcendent power of a Millais, become in their own 
right a section of high art, than which nothing in the sphere of art is higher; but 
no mere transcriptive power of interpreting external nature will suffice for the 
embodiment of that which proceeds from our internal nature. The naked child of 
thought must be clothed upon, and no clothing of the actual world will fit As 
to how far Mr. Cave Thomas's ideative storehouse supplies the fitting raiment, 
there will be different opinions; but that a training such as his is an essential 
condition of success can hardly admit of question or doubt. The illustration to 
this paper—an autotype from a recent oil-picture embodying an exclusively ideal 
subject, ‘Angels regarding Men’—may be put in evidence on the former question ; 
only here we have not that economy of space which usually characterizes Mr. 
Cave Thomas’s works: there is, on the contrary, what at first sight appears a 
lavishness in this respect, and what, under ordinary circumstances, would be such. 
But when we consider the peculiar nature of the subject, the fact of this group 


of angels being only a suggestive portion of a larger subject, to be complemented 
by the imagination of the spectator, and further consider that the remaining portion, 
namely, the world of mortals, is at an immeasurable distance psychologically from 
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that spiritual world presented on the canvas, and that the vague, uninformed 
spaces, which ordinarily set us wondering at their possible significance or tax the 
imagination to fill them up, are therefore just the very means whereby the mind 
may be led from the visibly present to a distant conjectural world of thought; 
we shall find how these blank, unfigured spaces may become exponents, somewhat 
more than symbolical, of the great gulf that rounds mortality. In truth, the artist 
has in this case only diverged from the ordinary practice of Raffaelle, in the 
examples before cited, in order to avail himself of that subtle artifice whereby 
Raffaelle’s ‘ Vision of Ezekiel’ appears indeed a vision, a something separate and 
discrete. 

Psychologically, it is interesting to find one who has wrought in almost every 
department of art, evincing an inherent tendency to expatiate through a range of 
subject extra-artistic and various. Mr. Cave Thomas's literary labours are con- 
siderable. Besides his work on Mural Decoration, comprising treatises on Fresco, 
Encaustic, Water-glass, Oil-painting, and Mosaic, we have books bearing the fol- 
lowing titles: Zhe Conformation of the Material by the Spiritual, The Science of 
Moderation, The Form of Relativity Quantitative, or the Doctrine of Proportion in 
reference to Morals, Education, Natural Theology, and Art; with several pamphlets 
and many occasional papers. Add to the fact of these productions a proposal 
submitted to the Royal Commission of 1851 for the institution of a ‘Central 
College of Science,’ repeated art-lecturing, laborious teaching at the Working Men’s 
College, lectures on the ‘ Recruiting System,’ propositions and schemes for military 
and volunteer organization, with suggestions (now before the Academy of Sciences) 
toward a re-construction of the theory of light; and we have evidences of a dif- 
fusive tendency of thought and action, to say the least, unusual in these days. 

It is hard to distinguish effects from~ causes. Mr. Cave Thomas, unlike 
most students of our English School, studied modelling and drawing from the first. 
Whether it was an innate versatility disposed him to prosecute two studies instead 
of one, still prompting him to continue in this course, or whether an accidental 
employment in a twofold capacity subinduced a habit of many-sided thought and 
a craving for diversity of action, is a question for the metaphysician ; but it is, at 
any rate, worthy of remark that most artists eminent in sculpture and painting 
have signalized themselves in other ways. 


J. L. Tupper. 
Rugby. 
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CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DESIGN. 
PART IIL—STOTHARD. 


HERE is often a strange resemblance between opposites; and two of the steadiest, most 
gh accountable, and best-regulated spirits in the world had much in common with the 
wayward spirit which we have seen, in Blake, defying regulation and inspired for the contra- 
diction of the world’s best-established precedents. The wayward and defiant man was in his 
life not less sweet and exemplary (only with more of poetry in the manner of it) than the other 
two; who knew his genius, and in the main were glad to acknowledge their debt to him, though 
estrangements, partly of his own making, came between them at times. Stothard, at least, may 
be counted as finally estranged from Blake after the dispute raised by a vulgar print-publisher 
between them on the occasion of their famous rival designs to ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims.’ 
Flaxman, on the other hand, was loyal in his love and admiration to the end. But both 
Flaxman and Stothard had careers which were all success, while Blake had a career which was 
almost all failure: they lived and worked in harmony with their time, while he, whose gifts 
included a good many of theirs, lived and worked out of harmony with it. The special appeal 
of Blake’s work, and a most penetrating and suggestive although far from perfect appeal, was 
made to the more daring, larger, and more elemental susceptibilities of the imagination, which 
are little active, or active only among a few, in an aristocratic society of settled home-life 
and limited but graceful cultivation. Flaxman and Stothard counted among those few, but 
the appeal of their own work was made in a different direction; they touched quieter chords, 
and spoke to faculties that were there to answer in wide enough circles of their contemporaries. 
The subtlest and highest qualities of Flaxman’s art, as we shall see when we come to him, 
are indeed above any but the most trained appreciation ; but its main tendency was intelligible, 
and its obvious perfections of harmony and restraint were as much in keeping with the artistic 
instincts, as its Greek colour. with the artistic fashion, of the time. The weakest of these 
three contemporaries of genius—the one of them whose genius differed the least from talent— 
I mean Stothard—was the most complete and faithful representative of the refined predi- 
lections of his own age, and had the most widely diffused popularity in it. The age at which 
he began to work, the third quarter of the last century, was one which carried not indeed a 
very daring or passionate, but a very delicate, very comfortable, harmonious and ingenious 
sense of art into all its arrangements; an age of leisurely and not over-educated or over-occupied 
family life in houses of commodious architecture, having a beauty and skill alike in their 
composition and detail which we are only beginning to realise now that the style has passed 
into a historical one,—a generation inventive and generally graceful in its dress, sensitive and 
sober in its choice of colours, the gentlemen of it having a more or less intelligent taste for the 
antique, and the ladies for embroidery and china; employing true artists to draw patterns for 
its silks, true and often famous artists to design, and workmen in love with their labour to 
execute, its furniture, chairs and tables, chimney-pieces, bannisters, and household gear in 
general, down to knives and forks. In such an age, the popularity which made of Stothard 
the elect and foremost among romantic designers, and laid upon him the task of illustrating 
the entire cycle of popular or fashionable literature for fifty years, might be trusted to mean 
more than popularities which we have seen later years confer, since the art-instincts of our 
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country have somehow got blunter than they once were, and the iron of mechanism has 
entered into our souls. 

Thomas Stothard, as everybody knows, himself began life as a designer of patterns for 
flowered silks in Spitalfields, until he was found out for a youth of talent by the publishers, 
and little by little received commissions for illustrating at a cheap rate novels, almanacks, 
tradesmen’s cards, magazines, anything and everything. His was one of those long and 
contented lives of steadfast and happy industry which nothing could divert, led, like the lives 
of Blake and Flaxman, in equal companionship with a wife worthy of him, although, ac- 
cording to his tamer nature, with less of romance in the spirit of their relations, and especially 
with less call for practical heroism on either part than in the case of Blake and his noble 
helpmate. Of that industry of his, book-illustrating was always a principal part; the tale 
of his engraved designs amounts to many thousands; the original drawings for them, and the 
rarer class of the engravings themselves, cut from the leaves of long-deceased and forgotten 
fashionable serials, are among the choicest objects of research for the English collector. Such 
a prodigious production as his, and the prodigious facility which it implies, of course gives 
a wide scope to better and worse ; and, though the spirit in all his work is the same, nothing 
can vary more as to excellence than it. An unfailing and instinctive sense of grace and 
harmony, a happy suavity of gesture and contour which the artist himself ascribed to the 
early study of Raphael, but which was due much rather to the original provision of nature, 
a genuine sympathy with things innocent and elegant, you never miss in his work; although 
in much of it, and especially towards the end, you do find all this running towards trick 
and mannerism, and although you constantly find the power of invention much weaker than 
the power of hand. Book-illustration in the strict sense, which was what Stothard’s generation 
called for and what he provided so entirely to its taste, is not indeed an exercise for the 
highest powers of invention. The stronger imaginations must have their own way, and can 
at most be bound to work upon a hint, a suggestion given to them by literature; they cannot 
bind themselves to turn literally to shape a scene fully described and presented to the mind 
by literature ; and it is a mark of the inferior calibre of such a man as Stothard to such a 
man as Blake, that while the former could happily and faithfully in the bookseller’s sense 
‘illustrate’ any piece of literature provided, the illustrations of Blake (as I have noticed in 
last number) were hardly ever literal or direct ; were free and fantastic pictorial accompani- 
ments to the text, visions or imaginations that might or might not be parallel to the literature, 
but would never let themselves receive a law from it. 

Consider the rough list of Stothard’s work for the booksellers—the thousands of things 
done by him on the scale of five inches by three: an ‘Ossian’ in very early days (with 
about as much true nature or, true style in the designs as in the text); illustrations to 
‘Hervey’s Naval History ;’ vignettes to ‘ Bell’s Poets ;’ long series of illustrations and vignettes 
to the ‘Ladies’ Magazine’ and the.‘ Novelist’s Magazine,’ which are carried through years ; 
‘Tales of the Genii,’ ‘Eastern Tales, ‘Chinese Tales,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘The Sentimental Journey,’ ‘Peter Wilkins,’ 
‘The Country Maid, ‘Poll of Plymouth,’ ‘David Simple,’ ‘Milton,’ ‘Shakespeare,’ ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘The Peruvian Princess,’ ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe,’ ‘Joe Thompson,’ ‘Betsy Thoughtless,’ ‘The Adventures of Telemachus,’ ‘ Bell’s 
Chaucer,’ ‘ Todd’s Spenser,’ ‘The Arabian Nights,’ ‘The Rambler, ‘The Triumphs of Temper,’ 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘The Decameron of Boccaccio,’ ‘Campbell’s Poems,’ ‘ Rogers’ Poems» 
(twice over), ‘The Waverley Novels ;’—the tale is an inexhaustible one. The merit of the 
designs by no means rises or falls with the merit of the literature—some of the best series, 
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for example, being those supplied to the ‘Ladies’ Magazine,’ and some of the worst those to 
‘Don Quixote.’ It is quaint to notice the superiority in those days of fashionable art, for 
which the polite classes had the true and simple turn (within limits) which we have seen, over 
fashionable literature—not, of course, the literature of Goldsmith and Sterne, but editorial 
models specially addressed to ears polite for the elegant inculcation of virtue and fine senti- 
ments. I have before my eyes a typical instance of this disproportion, in the shape of a 
sweet and romantic little vignette of Stothard, surmounting a ‘moral tale’ of ‘Albina and 
Lothario, which is written in superfine decasyllables and introduced by the editor thus: 

‘The Editor presents to his Fair Patronesses this little piece, rather as a specimen of that species of poetry 
he wishes to see cultivated by persons of superior geniys and learning, than as a production in itself compleat ; 
he is fully sensible he has much to fear, if judged by the strict rules of severe criticism ; though he cannot 
relinquish the flattering hope, that this little Story and it’s intended Moral, may in some degree contribute to 
the entertainment of his kind Friends—the only idea under which he will attempt to justify the insertion of 
any performance of his own, in a Collection so truly respectable.’ 

How far-away and antique a thing it seems to us, this ceremoniotis procedure, this simplicity 
of affectation, these literary bowings and scrapings, at the introduction of an elegant moral 
trifle to its discriminating public! 

But whether it is Albina and Lothario, whether it is Olivia and Thornhill, whether it is 
Sterne and Nanette (and the student of Stothard knows that lovely little design of Nanette 
inviting Sterne to join the dance), our illustrator will, in his ordinary mood, give us exquisite 
sweetness of gesture—women and children of a tender and simple loveliness—bright rustic 
or domestic motives, varied and combined with a wonderful resource—daintiness and healthiness 
of fancy nicely mixed, and all the pleasant outside of a polite world without a touch of the 
malicious or impure suggestion which you get in the work of such clever Continental con- 
temporaries as, for instance, Chodowiecki, a Polish and somewhat French Stothard of the 
time. His age and its ways had enough charm in them to have become pleasantly ideal 
to us, in the sense in which it takés something more than mere lapse of time to make an age 
ideal; and Stothard, like the stronger souls next whom we have set him, was a votary of 
the ideal within his age itself; he knows how to add the necessary touch, to accent or 
generalize the pretty costume, to sweeten and dignify the type, to group and harmonize the 
figures, just within the fitting measure; and in his landscape and accessories he makes just 
the abstraction required by the pitch of the subject and the conditions of the scale and 
material. Stothard was a real student of outer nature, both in general and detail (his tender 
passion for flowers is one of the prettiest things which Mrs. Bray, his daughter-in-law, tells 
about him in her ‘ Life’); and his miniature landscapes of hill, lake, park and woodland, or 
cottage and thicket, have the elements that speak most directly to the quieter side of the 
landscape faculty in us. 

Like all subsidiary forms of art, in the time of which I speak, engraving was a thing 
in the best sense alive among us, and practised by English and foreign masters with a dis- 
criminating and talented competition of styles. Upon the earlier series of Stothard’s designs 
numbers of excellent engravers—Collyer, Walker, Grignion, Heath, Barrett, and others—were 
engaged, working in that simple and manful style of copper-plate of which Blake was the 
constant defender, and which, with its roughness, is capable of ‘a finer individuality, and 
even a subtler charm and colour, than the smoother methods of mechanical finish upon steel 
that came into vogue a few years later. Therefore it is that the discreet collector of 
Stothard sets more value on pieces of the early sets of works, dating from 1780 and the 
following years—the age of the ‘ Ladies’’ and ‘ Novelist’s Magazines’—than on those of the 
later sets, done when Stothard was an old man, in the age of the ‘ Keepsakes,’ ‘ Bijoux,’ 
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and ‘ Books of Beauty.’ The sight of three or four of these choice and dainty little com- 
positions at a time is like a glimpse of some pleasant world of innocent harmony and 
simple living; but look through many in succession, and the spirit will weary with the 
repetition of what, after all, goes so little beneath the surface, and has in it so little of 
essential variety. One does not half exhaust the range of our artist’s activity in these fields 
in going over the list of the books which he illustrated: there remain whole classes of 
plates done and published separately by the printsellers. An early set of actresses in 
character is full of subtle drawing and expression; there are the well-known little shéets 
so full of eighteenth-century colour, showing what the company at the Royal Academy 
looked like soon after its foundation, or how King George and his family took an airing 
in St. James’s Park, or danced at a princess’s birthday, or what fashions the ladies wore ; 
and there are the larger sheets of romantic or other designs engraved according to the 
manner of Bartolozzi. 

What the English life and its charm were like, as reflected in the purely English art of 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough, we all know: we can all learn what they were like as 
reflected in the pureiy English art of Stothard in his simplest and most characteristic mood ; 
but there was at the same time a side-wind from the South telling upon our art, which 
must not be unnoticed here. The native qualities of our school of painting were those of a 
school. at its dawn, freshness and simplicity themselves, with a home-bred grace and elegance 
which were of the soil; but the qualities of another school, the grace and elegance of a foreign 
decadence, were imported and came into alliance with these. In the earlier part of the 
century men like Cipriani, in whom the dilute traditions of Italy survived, whose art was full 
of a real but sapless and mechanical grace and suavity, had been employed by the great 
English patrons; and a spirit of Cipriani, a spirit of his disciple Angelica Kaufmann, 
existed and was appreciated in England. Similarly as to the popularizing medium of 
engraving; with the rougher and tougher qualities of work (of the style founded by Blake 
upon Rasire may be taken as a type) there came into competition the suave, polished, attractive, 
but comparatively languid and sapless charm of talented Italians like Bartolozzi, and of 
the school in England to which the influence of Bartolozzi gave rise. And many of the 
larger separate designs of Stothard are engraved by Bartolozzi or his followers, in their 
favourite oval form, and printed with the utmost suavity of their style in a soft red or 
brown colour. Stothard’s is a gift of which the innate suavity is immense and full of indi- 
viduality, but which will not bear the addition of the routine suavity added by the Italianizing 
engraver; so that the works of this class are not among those by which one cares most to 
recognise him. The demure and unexciting path, along which his genius mainly travels, runs 
between the pitfalls of platitude on the.one hand and affectation on the other; he himself 
is born with just that felicitous delicacy and distinction of nature which keep him almost 
always straight, slipping neither to the right nor to the left; but both the historic and the 
domestic vein of illustration, of which he may be counted father, may (as we know to our 
cost) lead to disaster. Among contemporaries of Stothard, who along these lines antici- 
pated some foibles of our later school, we may point perhaps to Westall, who was pre- 
tentious and prosy in his historical illustrations; and to Cosway or Sherwin, who threw into 
their fashionable domestic and child-groups too much of affectation and minauderie. Stothard, 
who when he is himself may sometimes be feeble and dull in his historical work, like 
Westall, is never in his domestic work smirking or inane like the others, unless when his 
types are travestied and softened according to the taste of the engravers in question. 

But we are too long in coming to what ought to be our special point—the style and 
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manner in which Stothard treats children. Children, in the work of an artist whose patronage 
and inspiration lay nowhere if not in the family, naturally fill a larger place than in the 
work of Blake. In those childish elements, which consist of purity and innocence of the mind, 
and also of a certain elementary simpleness of artistic resources, Stothard and Blake may 
be accounted kin; but that which Blake had done, in arresting and embodying, by a happy 
and pathetic moment of inspiration, the inmost rapture, the pure and plaintive quintessence 
of the childish being—that Stothard had not the wings to do. What we spoke.of him as 
having caught from Blake was rather that knack of resolving a group of mother and young 
in the dress of the time, or of elder and younger children, sometimes into a system of the 
most classical linear balance and simplest symmetry of monumental composition. In Blake 
this knack, the essential gift of the Greek eye, seems startling and contradictory; in 
Flaxman it is profoundly and instinctively natural; in Stothard, where it occurs, it has 
perhaps a slightly secondhand air. But his ordinary schemes of composition are of'a gayer 
and more sinuous kind; his groupings of women and children, or of children by themselves, 





are absolutely delightful, and show the sentiment of one accustomed to live with children 
and have them play a great part in his life, as well as the eye of one who has watched. 
and waited for all the lovely combinations of their caressing movements, all the inventions 
of winding, twining, hugging, and laying of limb against limb, of which mothers and children 
show you the secret if you leave them alone and look at them. Nothing tenderer, sweeter, 
full of freer or more delicate human babyhood, than the infants of Stothard; nothing purer 
or more refined, with the grace of a not far-fetched ideal in their dress and ways, than his 
sporting groups of children a little older. And for fictitious children, for a mythology of 
his own in which he diversifies and plays with the far-descended type of the ornamental 
Lovelet, there is not, nor has been, any one like him. Not to dwell on a hundred other ingenious 
and pretty combinations, in which the new affectionate sentiment gives delicate life and pathos 
to the old physical prettiness, and which you will find as you turn over the leaves of any 
collection of the master, there is perhaps the happiest effort of his life, of which our text 
contains three successful little reproductions. This is the famous ‘Firebrand Edition’ of 
Rogers, the vignette blocks for which, drawn by Stothard and cut by Clennell, were one 
day barely rescued from a conflagration of the printer's premises where they lay. In them 
Stothard has for once abandoned the literal mode of illustration, and given his fancy the rein 
according to the vaguest suggestions, or none at all, of the text. In the bold and exquisite 
simplicity of the engraving how raasterly, and in the infinite playfulness of the invention how 
delightful, is this prolific series! what rhythm of dimply limbs and pastoral pipings in the 
two music parties (of which we give one), what air of mountain spaces in this conception of the 
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tiny tripper with his alpenstock and the hare, of tropical romance in that of the feather-capped 
navigator of the swan-headed canoe; what pretty self-conscious drollery in the fellow stooping 
to look at a butterfly; what innocence, gaiety, fancy; what touching dependence where the 
little people no longer carry on grown-up pastimes by enchanted seas and mountains, but 
cling and gather about the skirts of some mortal mother, and build pretty pyramids 
of infant nakedness at her knees! Some of the same designs are repeated, and treated after 
the smoother and more artificial manner of Finden and his school of steel-engravers, in the 
better known editions of 1830 and 1834, illustrated by Stothard and Turner together. It 
was for this edition, and for that section of the volume of Jtaly which is headed ‘ Amalfi. that 
our drawing of children on the sands was done. Rogers thinks of Amalfi as the birth-place 
of Columbus, and these sweet children, with the woman who has so deliciously hold of the 
youngest of them with her arms, may include the young Columbus (fancy the poet and 


his illustrator) among 
‘The children gathering shells along the shore.’ 


The other design. is a separate publisher's plate called ‘The First Bite, and, though not 
in Stothard’s quite finest manner, is full of true child-nature in the timid claim of the little 
girl to have a bite too, and of humorous dog-nature rather than child-nature in the greelly 
grin and look askance with which the boy asserts his monopoly. 

Of Stothard as a painter there is no occasion to say much here. His paintings may, 
as a rule, be said to have the same qualities as his minor designs;—admirable grace and 
suavity; a tinge of delicate romance which is meant to be historical but is quite and exclu- 
sively personal, and therefore all the more sympathetic; a Venetian sympathy in colour, 
but imperfect experimental acquaintance with his media; a predilection for themes of gaiety 
and grace, for the idyllic suggestions in the Bible, or refined motives of the bacchanalian 
and classical cycles; but without the same strength of hand or command of resources for 
large work which on the smaller scale give his design such an exquisite effect of finesse and 
precise attainment of the desired grace. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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CHEPSTOW ON THE WYE. 


HE two etchings of Chepstow on the Wye on the opposite page, are interesting as being 
first attempts in the art, and the best first attempts I ever met with. When an artist, 
whatever may have been his previous experience in drawing, can take two coppers and 
produce at once work of this quality without having ever before held an etching-needle in 
his hand, it is evident that he must have a very close natural sympathy with the spirit of 
the great etchers. Mr. William Roberts, the author of these plates, is a student in what is 
called the ‘Art-Masters’ Training Class,’ at the South Kensington Museum, in which students 
are qualified to become teachers in the Government Schools of Art. The education Mr. 
Roberts has received at South Kensington has, no doubt, been of use to him, of great use, 
in preparing the way for the successful practice of his new art; but I have known so many 
cases of accomplished artists who, after the most elaborate academical education and years of 
subsequent experience in painting, have attempted etching, and could no more etch than they 
could write Sanskrit ; that, however well-directed may have been Mr. Roberts’s education in 
art generally, I cannot look upon these two little plates without a feeling of very unaffected 
astonishment. The subject with the church tower fails partially in many ways, but chiefly 
because the ground has been burned in the smoking, and the lines have not bitten equally, 
especially in the water, where many lines which were intended to be vigorous are now barely 
traceable. The blacks about the buildings (the nooks of shadows, I mean) are over-bitten, 
so that the black of the sloop’s hull towards the stern where it is in shade cannot have its 
true relative value, whilst the cordage, which in Whistler’s hands would have been valuable 
in the extreme, is all but omitted. The mast, too, is indicated merely by a stopping-out, 
which, from its ragged edge, is insufficient to represent the linear sharpness of a pole of pine. 
It may be observed, farther, that two or three of the houses are lighted equally on both of 
their sides, in contradiction to the effect as indicated elsewhere; whilst the roofs of two of 
them have the same tonic value as the walls, implying an inattention to local colour which, 
though legitimate enough in a merely linear sketch, is wrong in an etching having such 
depths of dark as this one has. Notwithstanding these defects, however, this etching has 
one supremely good and compensating quality; namely, that although in /ime as an etching 
ought to be, it is not in outline, that things are seen exactly for what they represent in 
the visual impression, and no more, although the visual impression may, from want of 
experience, have been in this instance somewhat imperfectly rendered. The plate, in a 
word, is imperfect, but not more imperfect than many of the most interesting plates of 
Rembrandt, who burned his grounds also from time to time, and omitted some things 
occasionally from negligence, although his omissions were generally an exercise of art. 
Indeed, with all its faults, I think that if this plate had been shown to Rembrandt, he 
would have liked it better, and thought it more promising and hopeful, than much of the 
work of our accomplished artists. 

I have begun intentionally by saying the worst that is to be said of the more imperfect 
of these two plates. The other, with the boat on the water, is as nearly perfect in its way 
as it is desirable that an etching ever should be. It is far superior to the other plate in 
the use of half-tones, so that the blacks, where they do occur, are much more valuable and 
effective, and there is a wakeful attention to various kinds of minute truth which is quite in 
the spirit of the observant etchers. Everything, or almost everything, that can be fairly 
told by line is told in this plate, with a simplicity of purpose and a certainty of result 
which the most experienced critic would be the last to expect from the early attempts of a 
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beginner in etching. Observe, for example, the way in which the pale lines of the clouds 
and the dark lines of the smoke from the chimneys are made to express the distance of the 
clouds and the nearness of the smoke; and yet how few, and apparently careless, are the 
lines for the one and the other! There is a good deal of art, too, in the breadth of shade 
to the right, intended to give value to the white house which is reflected in the water, and 
in the opposition of the boat with the figures. That which pleases me most, however, in 
this plate, is its absolutely tranquil harmony of thought and execution; from beginning to 
end there is not a trace of false pretension or of vain effort in it. What the artist intended 
to do he has done, and that with a certainty of intellectual comprehension and manual 
skill hitherto rare enough even amongst the most practised etchers. 

If it were possible for Mr. Roberts to produce work of this quality invariably, and on 
a larger scale, and with more elaborate and difficult subjects, he might immediately take 
rank with the best etchers of the present century. But in etching, which depends so much 
for its success upon temporary moods of the mind, and temporary physical conditions also, 
the artist is exposed to many mortifying failures. He produces a plate one day which is 
good, and concludes that he will go on producing plates of the same quality, or even of 
superior quality, as he goes on—for will he not rather improve by practice than retrograde? 
In actual work, however, it is found that every new plate is a new problem—a battle to be 
begun over again; so that certainty of production is not easily attainable in the art. All 
that I can say, therefore, as to what we may expect from Mr. Roberts in the future is, that 
he has the gift of nature in his favour; but that even this gift, precious as it is, will in all 
probability not exempt him from that frequency of failure which is the lot of all who trust 
to what Méryon called the ‘ ¢rattresse liqueur.’ 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE DOMESTIC FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


WITH NOTES ON THOMAS CHIPPENDALE AND THOMAS SHERATON. 


LTHOUGH changes of fashion apparently result from causes too capricious or too 
frivolous to be worthy of serious thought, it is nevertheless often possible to detect, 
even in the tastes of every-day life, which are for the most part made and unmade 
without any conscious appeal to principle or reason, some general law which regulates all 
such variations, however wanton they may at first sight appear. Nor can any principles 
of change be more universally recognised than the law of reaction, by which a corrective 
influence is spontaneously sought and some kind of equilibration attained. Only partially 
separable from this is a second principle, the necessity namely of perspective; I mean, of 
sufficient detachment from the object which is destined to occupy the imagination and 
direct the taste. Over and above all these are to be reckoned rather than defined all 
the subtile influences which, somehow or other, tend to assimilate the trivial accessories of 
every-day life to the serious and vital characteristics of the age, and which, out of seeming 
anarchy and chaos, produce a kind of representative individuality, often not recognisable 
by a contemporary, but which lapse of time renders obvious. 

The art of domestic furniture occupies a mean position between those arts which 
exercise the highest facultiés of the producer and the most conscious: and intense interest 
of the recipient, and those others which, being ephemeral in their purpose, are considered 
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unworthy of serious study, and are, apparently at least, relegated to the control of trade 
interest and social caprice; and it is in this intermediate domain, where serious study and 
conscious criticism pass into the half-conscious selection which we call fashion, that we can 
best detect the presence of laws which more or less evidently regulate both. While eighteenth- 
century furniture is especially interesting both for its high artistic merit and for its expression 
of the character of the time, its revival in the present day is an admirable instance of 
the action of that law by which arises a corrective reaction towards a style sufficiently re- 
mote. 

The intimate connexion between the furniture and the life and art of the period I 
speak of is obvious enough. Refinement, reticence, sobriety; an idealism compatible with 
a frank and fearless recognition of the real or practical; a subtle and keen appreciation, 
together with a free and unmechanical adaptation of classical precedent ; a spontaneous con- 
formity to law, order, and fitness;—all these are as evident in the furniture as in the 
literature, the design, the domestic life of the time. One atmosphere is common to all; 
and the reader of Miss Austen’s tales, the best and most living record of the life, as they are 
the high-water mark of the domestic literary art of the last century, misses much of the tone 
as well as of the charm, if his imagination does not conjure up, at this point of the story, 
a house, stiff, symmetrical, of formal and correct proportions, with red brick walls and white- 
painted window-frames: at another point a room, with its tall, severe, mahogany book-case, 
containing a very small and, but for Mrs. Ratcliffe, very unsensational library ; a few mahogany 
chairs to sit in and not one to lounge in; a corner cupboard or china-table with its choice 
ancestral china; a sofa only in very well-to-do circumstances, and then only one in the best 
room; draperies of pure design and harmonious colour; one looking-glass at most, a high 
chimneypiece, moderate light, and no plate-glass, Possibly the reader’s imagination or his 
knowledge is insufficient to make these physical accessories a logical necessity. Even then he 
can scarcely fail to deduce the quiet, refined social life, with little ambition and no ostentation, 
where each is content to remain where he is born, and to seem what he is,—a life of 
politeness, social self-restraint, bows, courtesies, and exact phraseology; or he may take 
three representative instances, and think of Lord Chesterfield riding in a coach from London 
to York bolt upright, without once leaning back or thinking of it (the French Revolution was 
still in the future); of young ladies enduring with unquestioning patience a six-days’ social 
martyrdom under a sesquipedalian erection designed and built by the coiffeur; or of Jane 
Austen suffering in her last illness on three chairs, which she says she prefers, that her mother 
may not give up the use of the only sofa in the house. The reader may think of this kind 
of life, and of all that it implies of formality, of simplicity, of a paramount, and as yet un- 
challenged convention, of an unflinching and unselfish obedience to claims of custom and 
claims of affection; and, comparing this with the anarchy, the exuberance, the social self- 
indulgence, the restlessness, the competition, the vulgarity of contemporary life, evinced 
nowhere more than in our domestic furniture, he may begin to understand how it is that 
the law of reaction has brought many of us to fancy and to imitate the domestic furniture 
of the eighteenth century. 

As both the fancy and the imitation are at any rate undoubtedly established, and are, 
in my opinion, capable of being turned to very good account, I propose discussing a few points 
in the history of the art and of the mode of its design and manufacture, and to try to determine 
in what special manner its revival may be expected to have a beneficial influence. 

The history of the art at the period when it became specially good and specially character- 
istic is closely connected with two names whose notoriety is in an inverse proportion to 
their merits—Thomas Chippendale and Thomas Sheraton. Of the two, the former is so well 
known that his name has long been eponymous of a whole genus of furniture, especially of 
a particular kind of ‘chair; while the latter, although he was in my opinion both a better and 
a more representative artist, is known only to connoisseurs. Each published in his time more 
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than one work, containing analyses and principles of classical architecture, and designs, and, as 
far as possible, recipes for all kinds of furniture. Sheraton also gives the rules for representing 
pieces of furniture in perspective, as well as very careful and accurate directions to joiners, 
explaining very intelligibly all the arcana of the craft. Each not only himself manufactured 
large quantities of furniture, but without doubt became the centre of a school of imitators. 
This is proved by the subscription-list to Sheraton’s Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterers’ Drawing- 
book, which contains the names of cabinet-makers in all parts of the country. It is however 
seldom that one comes across furniture which is really typical of Chippendale ; whereas things 
characteristic of Sheraton, but often passing under the generic term ‘Chippendale,’ are con- 
stantly in the market. The difference between the work of the two, notwithstanding that they 
occasionally meet on common ground, is perhaps strong enough to be verbally described. 

Typical of Sheraton is severe simplicity of design, defined horizontal and perpendicular 
lines, ornamentation very partially and sparingly introduced either by means of inlaid lines 
or ornaments of different coloured woods, by carefully studied and very delicate moulding, 
or by floral carving in very slight relief. The motive is usually classical but the result not 
oppressively Greek: occasionally however there is a suggestion from Gothic design in the 
shape of cusped piercings &c. His work is always severe, always reticent; artistic, notwith- 
standing that it is often ingeniously and elaborately practical ; always English, always charac- 
teristic of the man and of the period. 

Chippendale on the other hand, even in his earlier and simpler designs, is more fanciful, 
more fantastic, more elaborate, more variable. The sources of his design are at the same 
time more numerous and less fused; his classical design is heavier, his Gothic more medizval : 
both are more architectural and less reduced to furniture. So far the two may be compared. 
But another element appears in the earlier, and almost monopolises the later design of 
Chippendale, which, had it merely destroyed his own claim to good design, might be regarded 
with historical equanimity, but which has, alas! descended, an evil and contaminating legacy, 
to our own day. This element, derived apparently from France, displays itself in intem- 
perately flowing lines, wantonly twisting volutes, fantastic and unmeaning forms, suggestive 
about equally of organic and inorganic nature: bursting here into a gryphon’s or sphynx 
head ; there into a bunch of flowers; writhing into a mermaid, or culminating in a trophy: 
here the volutes are propped with an utterly dissipated and abandoned Gothic shaft: there 
is the ghost of a classical pediment ; here a whole piece of ruin is bodily foisted in; a for- 
tuitous interval is occupied by a sportsman or a flirtation, or by the conventional Chinaman 
with the impossible moustache and inconceivable hat. The two sides of the design are seldom 
alike: symmetry is ostentatiously avoided ; everything twists, twirls, writhes, changes, gets 
distorted, like the images in a dyspeptic dream over a book of travels—from which the 
reader will be glad to wake. 

In fact the choice between these latter designs and their descendants, which torture us 
in the shape of modern ornamental furniture, is not easily made. On the whole, the scale 
inclines in favour of the old, not merely because, its inherent imbecility having very gener- 
ally caused its decay (insomuch that such pieces are rarely to be met with), we are disposed 
to extend to it the tolerance due to all defunct existences, but because it displays clever 
workmanship though in bad design, and imagination strong though debased. 

It is pleasant to find that Sheraton is the educated, as he certainly is the refined man; 
and that Chippendale, though he manages to write, or to get written, an introduction and 
a dedication in the formal and elaborate manner of the day, nevertheless spells bureau ‘ buroe;’ 
and makes other mistakes, which the orthographical license of the day can scarcely be made 
to cover. 

Taking Sheraton therefore as the representative cabinet-maker of the time, it only remains 
for us to consider in what special manner his example can be brought to bear on the design and 
manufacture of modern furniture. The need to us of the various artistic qualities with which I 
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have credited him is only too painfully obvious ; it is rather of his practical method that it will 
be worth while to speak. And the first point to be considered is that he was eminently a 
maker of furniture. In our own day, the reaction against frivolity having carried us in the first 
instance into medizvalism, a certain ponderous and architectural character is apparent in 
our more artistically designed furniture, even when the more modern influence is distinctly 
recognisable. Unfortunately, though the reason of the fault is obvious, the remedy is not 
easy of attainment. In the first place Sheraton, being master-maker as well as designer, 
had an intimate and accurate knowledge of all the resources of his trade, of the uses and 
capabilities of veneer and marqueterie, of the various methods of gluing, joining, and the 
rest of the méchanique. Secondly, he had a staff of workmen under his immediate supervision 
and training. Thirdly, the social character of the day gave him a public willing to pay a 
good price for a good thing, which was to be for the next as much as for the present 
generation (as for the most part it has been). Now, on the other hand, designs of the 
more artistic kind are usually made by architects, whose training is in the heavier uses of 
timber, in carpentry rather than in joinery ; while the public which requires art for its daily 
food is so infinitesimal—cheap ostentation satisfying the wants of the huge majority—as 
to make it a mercantile impossibility for the most part to keep up a good staff of trained 
workmen, and consequently to supply well-designed furniture, except at prohibitive prices. 
For the present, and as long as absolute anarchy exists in matters of taste, no great progress 
can be expected towards the invention of a creditable vernacular style of furniture. Mean- 
while, among the many influences which are experimentally being brought to bear on the 
question, none seems to me so likely to prove beneficial as that of the eighteenth century 


‘generally and especially of Thomas Sheraton, who, having attained to almost an ideal of 


simplicity, homeliness, and refinement, has still left us something to do in “the very legitimate 
direction of comfort. 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
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| XXXI.—SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
W- have in Sir Edwin Landseer one who has not only given a fresh 


direction to the representation of animal life, but imparted a new 

sense to our ability in dealing with the inferior creatures by means 
of painting. Whereas it may be broadly said that none of the old artists strove 
to depict beasts in other moods than those which are ‘animal’ in the strictest, if 
not the lowest sense, and all showed them most frequently under the influences of 
rage, hunger, and fear, our English master has been most fortunate in indicating, 
probably unconsciously and of necessity, the effects of civilisation and human com- 
panionship upon their forms, expressions, and actions. There is little of sentiment, 
as we understand that word, in Snyders’ or Rubens’ combative and furious brutes ; 
Velasquez, Vandyck, and Titian, produced pictures containing dogs which have 
expressions powerfully suggesting genial and domesticated moods,— in rendering 
which, Sir Edwin’s triumphs have been achieved,—but these were rather acces- 
sories to, than the subjects of, those masters’ designs. The earlier painters, such 
as Albert Diirer, were designers of lions, dogs, and birds, which are emblems and 
symbols of thoughts, hints to the imagination, or abstractions. All these are allied 
with mental efforts rather than humanly pathetic purposes. The beasts which 
Mantegna so plentifully employed in his glorious ‘ Triumphs,’ although by no means 
devoid of naturalness, are purely accessorial, extremely limited in the varieties of 
their expressions,.and hardly pathetic. The later Dutch, Flemish, and German 
painters produced animals which are, generally speaking, not more valuable than 
so many pieces of furniture. To turn to the works of antiquity, it might not be hard 
to believe that the paintings of the Greeks expressed sentiments and pathos of the 
grandest orders ; their sculptures show how their artists combined noble sentiments with 
admirable naturalness in execution ; ¢. g. the great Lion of Cheronea commemorated, 
not the victory, but the misfortunes and valour of the Thebans, and proves, by its 
design, the poetic inspiration of the sculptor. A vast number of designs on Greek 
gems attest the feelings of antiquity in respect te the pathos and poetry of animals. 
The Egyptians triumphed in conceiving their architectonic lions. 

It is of concern for us to know that Sir Edwin Henry Landseer, such is the 
full name of our subject, had for his grandfather a jeweller of London; by this 
means, as it may be, Art came into his family. Sir Edwin's father, John Landseer, 
was an engraver, and attained a reputation which is hardly inferior to that of his 
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son Thomas, our painter’s brother. The etchings of Sir Edwin, of which our 
illustration is a prime example, are among the least-known, but most admirable, 
examples of his powers. John Landseer, like his sons, showed early aptitude in 
drawing, and was placed under the instruction of William Byrne, the careful and 
learned engraver of landscape and architecture. While under Byrne, John Landseer 
was instructed in a solid and severe manner, and induced to obtain not only a 
competent knowledge of form, that essential of sound art, but to consider design 
imperfect without fine drawing and modelling; it is important to. observe this, 
because in the masterly draughtsmanship and masculine style of Sir Edwin in 
modelling, and in painting, qualities which distinguish his works, we see a descent in 
the third degree from the laborious Byrne. It is likewise curious to observe another 
sign of our painter's close alliance with ‘Za Gravure’ in his comparative indiffe- 
rence to colour. The severe training of Byrne, in respect to rendering nature by 
drawing the outlines and modelling the contours of surfaces, z.e. the strict study of 
‘form’ in chief, and the relative neglect of more luxurious chiaroscuro, appear 
first in John Landseer’s engravings, and again in his son’s pictures. 

John Landseer took work from Macklin, publisher of a once highly admired 
‘Bible.’ Macklin employed Reynolds to paint what is now known as ‘ Macklin’s 
Family Picture,’ including a-beautiful girl, Miss Pott, who became the engraver’s 
wife and mother of our subject, his two brethren and three sisters. 

Sir Edwin Landseer was born in 1802, in Queen Anne Street East, 
where John Landseer lived at No. 83. So amazingly early did the son dis- 
play a sense of art and love for nature, that he might almost be described as 
having been born with a pencil in his hand; to use this, his father gave the first 
instructions, — instructions which were characteristically directed to the acquire- 
ment of -knowledge of form and the study of animals. At five years of age, 
the boy drew well; this is attested by memorandums on drawings now in the 
gift of Mr. Sheepshanks to the South Kensington Museum. Of these, nine 
drawings of animals, in one frame (Nos. 48 to 56),—produced, as his father’s notes 
affirm, when Sir Edwin was about five years of age,—attest at once his extra- 
ordinary precocity and the value of the previous studies which he must have 
undergone even at so tender an age. These studies were conducted for the most 
part at home under the direction, and in the company, of his father and of 
his elder brother Thomas, in the fields which are now known as the Regent’s 
Park, and, at a somewhat later time, on Hampstead Heath, then a famous 
sketching-ground for painters, wealthy in materials for animal studies, such as 
sheep, asses, ponies, and horses afford. Most of the early works of Sir Edwin at 
South Kensington consist of studies in chalk and etchings on copper, the subjects 
being, with one exception, animals. These are all from nature, not fanciful and 
quasi theatfical sketches, the folliés of many a youth. They are admirably 
drawn and full of learning—the fruit of observation, The same modesty again 
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appears in the earliest work known to have followed these studies, ‘A Scotch 
Terrier with a Rat in his Mouth.’ In 1810, being eight years of age, Edwin 
Landseer etched ‘The Head of an Ass,’ which, with others, has been published ; 
all testify to the remarkable genius which was so rapidly developing The examples 
of fore-shortening in this series would honour a veteran draughtsman; now, the 
power to foreshorten signifies not only ability to draw, but intimate knowledge of 
the structures and contours of the subjects, as well as rare power of thinking. A 
young bull, etched by Mr. T. Landseer, after a drawing by his brother, is a master- 
piece in its vigorous rendering of expression and reading of character. Another 
bull, drawn in Landseer’s tenth year, and on a much larger scale, marks continued 
development, the keenest feeling for character, and, moreover, ample promise of 
the possession of that singular sense of humour that gives the rarest of the many 
charms of ‘ The Cat’s Paw,’ ‘ Low Life,’ ‘A Jack in Office,’ ‘Laying Down the Law,’ 
‘Uncle Tom and his Wife, and others. Nor is that vein of satire absent in this 
work which expanded so fully in ‘The Monkey who had seen the World,’ ‘ Puppy 
and Frog,’ ‘A Naughty Child,’ ‘Comical Dogs, ‘ The Twa Dogs,’ ‘ Alexander and 
Diogenes,’ and ‘ Dignity and Impudence.’ But the more tender phase of sentiment, 
at once pathetic and poetical, was not as yet manifested by the artist, who, when 
close on his seventieth year, produced the ineffably mournful memorial of Sir John 
Franklin and his men, ‘Man Proposes—God Disposes ;’ nearly as fine are ‘ The 
Flood in the Highlands,’ and ‘The Fatal Duel,’ all by the painter who, between 
these periods, had brought tears of human love and sympathy to so many eyes, while 
they looked on ‘The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ ‘ Time of War,’ ‘Saved!’ and, 
to our fancies, above all others of the pathetic class, by ‘Suspense,’ which is one of 
the truest displays of pathos on canvas, and among the most dramatic and moving of 
all Sir Edwin’s designs. If the finest pathetic design is that which raises the deepest 
emotions with the least obvious effort in suggesting them, and leaves the spectator’s 
imagination the amplest space for play, we think ‘Suspense’ has few rivals. 
Although ‘Man Proposes—God Disposes’ was ineffably pathetic, its effect is due 
to more obvious means, and, while it must move a greater number of minds than 
‘Suspense’ can be expected to do, brings, in the slow, shouldering, stride of the 
heavy, yet silent-footed brutes over the shining blocks of ice which hold the bones 
of our countrymen, something, the horror of which is beyond the aims of art, 
nevertheless it is not the less powerful because it is revolting. This horror-invoking 
process may be taken as indicating where Sir Edwin, in one of his most potent pic- 
tures, touched the very verge of melodrama, that pest of modern design, and 
furnished an instance which is the more worthy of note because it is one of a very few 
offences against noble and pure taste distinguishable in the long list of his works. 
Another work to be regretted is ‘Van Amburgh and his Lions,’ lately at South 
Kensington. Likewise are the suggestions of the royal da¢tue in the picture called 
‘Windsor Castle,’ The so-called ‘ Lion-King’ might have been painted in a spirit 
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very different from that which produced the lumbering, staring, ‘figure-head ’-like 
figure of a stupid mortal. To tame lions is other work than shooting pigeons ; 
both pastimes mark the performers according to their differences. 

We left young Edwin Landseer in the hands of his father: under this very capa- 
ble instructor, with nature to boot, he continued until, in 1814, he was so far advanced 
in skill as to be able to prepare two pictures for the Royal Academy Exhibition of the 
next year. In 1815, accordingly, we find him described in the Catalogue as ‘ Master 
E. Landseer, at Mr. Landseer’s, 33 Foley Street; likewise as the ‘ Honorary Exhi- 
bitor’ of two pictures: No. 443, ‘ Portrait of a Mule,’ and No. 584, ‘Heads of a 
Pointer Bitch and Puppy.’ These were the first to be exhibited of his works, he 
being barely thirteen years old when they were painted; but the pride of his father, 
not less than the extraordinary precocity of his own powers, had made his name 
familiar in artistic circles long before this time, and chiefly by means of the etchings, 
to which we have above referred. In 1815, John Landseer took his son to Haydon 
as a pupil, and was welcomed with the enthusiasm of that most unfortunate of 
vain-glorious, but really able, masters. ‘Edwin took my dissections of the lion, 
says Haydon in his Autobiography, ‘and I advised him to dissect animals, 
as the only mode of acquiring (a knowledge of) their construction.” With him 
they studied the Elgin marbles. Much of the grandeur which has occasionally 
appeared in Sir Edwin’s animals may have been absorbed by his mind at this 
period, and by this means; if so, in him we behold the rich first-fruits of the 
then recent importation of these unmatchable antiques. After 1815, rapid progress 
and a splendid harvest of distinction was made by our subject; nevertheless, the 
more strictly intellectual elements of his mind, z. ¢. the pathetic, satirical, and humorous 
elements, to which we have before referred, and to which we shall return, did not 
for a long time after appear publicly. His reputation, great as it was then, was 
based on works and subjects which presented him in a very different light from 
that in which we now regard him. For ten years he continued to paint in a 
vigorous and masculine manner, with increasing firmness and skill, drawing better 
and painting more solidly as he went on, and not without strong lights of humour 
breaking through; but portraiture, whether of men or beasts, as yet occupied 
him. ‘The Hunting of Chevy Chase’ afforded scope for the exercise of his 
peculiar studies and, even then, unmatched skill in depicting animals ; it also indicated 
the development of poetic instincts not observed before in anything like such 
force. By means of this picture he became an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
being elected when barely beyond the prescribed limits of age. In 1827, ‘ High- 
landers returning from Deer-Stalking, with Dead Deer, had highly distinctive 
qualities, composition, conception, and pathos. ‘The Monkey who had seen the 
World, was Sir Edwin’s first satiric picture. It will not be required that we 
should follow, otherwise than in general, his progress after this. Suffice it, ere 
we turn to examine what is presented by our studies as the leading and. most 
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active elements of his genius and his skill, briefly to state that in 1831 he was 
elected R.A. Later he was knighted (1850) ; later still he received a great French 
medal of honour (1855). On the death of Sir C. Eastlake, and the rejection by 
Maclise of the Presidency of the Royal Academy, that distinction was offered to, 
but declined by, Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Having thus summarized by illustrations, rather than criticism and averment, 
what appear to us to be the distinguishing characteristics of noble and ignoble 
art in Sir Edwin Landseer’s hands, and in referring to the latter, declaring that 
it evinces the action of influences which might have been irresistible, and are 
obviously not native to his mind—having thus brought, so to say, the very out- 
setting and the culmination of his studies, questionable as well as noble and pathetic, 
into one view, and presented the termini of a life's vista, we may fairly fill up 
the space between the extremities, and strive to display how the qualities which 
such an education, and the powers which nature bestowed on our subject, were 
employed at their best, and in the middle of a long, energetically employed, and 
fortunate life. To do this, it may be well to select examples of the manifestation 
of qualities which seem more strongly marked in Landseer’s mind than others are. 
First of all in his works, is that noblest one, Design, z.¢., the potent conception 
and invention of a subject. By means of extraordinary powers of design, Landseer’s 
success was from the first assured; the severe training he primarily underwent, 
and the fine artistic instruction of Haydon, directed, intensified, and elevated the 
manifestation of these powers, but did not create them. Success in youth, and 
being welcomed to the most refined society, even before his style and taste were 
fully formed, seem to have affected Landseer’s mind and modes of looking at his. 
subjects, so that the ‘civilised’ aspect of animal life to which we referred at first 
as characterising them, was for ever impressed on him. 

One of the finest examples of design, fer se, by Landseer is ‘ The Old Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner,’ now at South Kensington, and too well known to need a descrip- 
tion here; not inferior to this are, that master-piece of humour, ‘ Jack in Office,’ 
the allied pictures ‘Peace and War,’ all at South Kensington, and ‘Coming Events 
cast their Shadows before them.’ Sir Edwin Landseer has been eminently happy 
in imparting noble elements of design to single figures, which, without them, might 
have been.simply portraits; in point here is that grand picture of a Newfoundland 
dog, ‘A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society ;’ the same appeared 
in the noble stag which gave a subject to ‘The Sanctuary.’ We have already 
furnished examples of his power in rendering humour; in addition, take ‘A High- 
land Breakfast ;’ that pathos which elevates humour is to be seen in ‘ Uncle Tom 
and his Wife for Sale.’ We have likewise given examples in which satire is 
distinguishable ; of these, ‘Alexander and Diogenes’ is perhaps pre-eminent. 
Pathetic conception, rising to the purest poetry, appears in ‘A Random Shot,’ 
the figure of a dead deer, which was at the Academy in 1848; ‘Morning,’ deer 
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locked in death after a fight; and ‘Doctor’s Visits to Poor Relatives in the 
Zoological Gardens,’ a monkey and her little one, at the Academy in 1870. Grace 
and sweetness of conception were rifest in ‘Miss Peel, with Fido, and ‘Children 
of the Marquis of Abercorn.’ All of these, whether satirical, humorous, or pathetic, 
show the rarest insight to character, such as it would require a volume to supply 
a comment on. 

The technical powers which delight artists more powerfully than any of these 
qualities affect them are eminent in ‘Spaniels of King Charles’s Breed,’ now at 
South Kensington, where a feather is handled with indescribable skill; likewise 
in the painting of the hides of countless deer, which fairly equals the handling of 
Snyders himself; in ‘Sea Eagles attacking a Swannery,’ an old picture, finished 
and exhibited in 1869; ‘Suspense,’ on another quality of which we have before 
commented; ‘A Jack in Office, ‘The Otter Speared,’ at the Academy in 1844; 
‘Lion’s Dog from Malta,’ which has been superbly engraved; ‘ Laying down the 
Law, which may compete with ‘Suspense,’ ‘Spaniels of King Charles’s Breed,’ and 
‘Sea Eagles attacking a Swannery, as to technical merits of handling, precision 
of an ineffably learned touch, and solidity—to say nothing of verisimilitude in the 
rendering of the hide and fur of the little fluffy creature. ‘An old Cover Hack,’ 
at the Academy in 1848, impressed many memories by means of its fine drawing. 
‘A Flood in the Highlands’ was rich in painting of textures; in this respect, 
‘The Shrew Tamed,’ a lady horse-tamer and a recumbent steed, was luxuriously 
fine; hardly so solidly handled as most of these were, there is, nevertheless, greater 
variety of textural rendering in ‘Scene from A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

It is noteworthy that most of Landseer’s pictures which were painted more 
than thirty years ago had, or have since assumed, a warmer colouring than 
appears in later works,—‘The Cat's Paw’ is an example. His paintings differ 
immensely in respect to what artists call the solidity of their execution, thus, that 
which is last named here, is comparatively thinly painted, besides being very dark. 
‘ Peace’ is unequal in this respect, some of its parts, as the background, for instance, 
being almost flimsy, and quite faint in colouring, though by no means deficient 
in clearness and even brilliancy: the latter is a quality of the rarest kind in his 
works as pervading, as it does in this instance, the whole picture. The productions 
of his middle and later life are never deficient in brilliancy in certain of their 
parts, although, on the whole, each instance may fail therein. 

With qualities of the first order so numerous and diverse as those we have 
named, it would be next to an impossibility to designate Landseer’s best work. 
Opinions will be diverse as their holders appreciate more or less highly the respec- 
tive qualities which are displayed at their best by one and another. 
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III.— WOLVES. 


HE extinction of Wolves in England for so many centuries past, has given them, in the 
popular mind, a sort of unreality. The wolf is a great hero of fables, and eternally 
associated, in the dearest recollections of us all, with the story of ‘Little Red Ridinghood.’ 
The newspapers make use of him occasionally for political purposes; Prince Bismarck, for 
example, is not unfrequently compared to the celebrated wolf who complained that a lamb 
disturbed the rivulet he drank from,—the lamb in these cases being Denmark, or some other 
small power, with which the great Chancellor finds it convenient from time to time to have a 
quarrel. Mr. Gladstone, as we all know, is a wolf in sheep’s clothing ; and even in the Church, 
the controversial papers affirm that there are wolves in sheep’s clothing also. So that, not- 
withstanding all the wise precautions of King Egbert, there are wolves in England yet; and 
especially one very big, and terrible, and grim, and pitiless old wolf (old he is, indeed, old as 
humanity, and likely to last till humanity itself perishes), which thousands and thousands of 
people have the greatest difficulty, do what they can, in keeping from the door. Keep the 
wolf from the door, indeed! What is a mere material wolf, going on four legs, to that meta- 
phorical wolf—Destitution,—that envelopes people like an awful void and vacuum, in which 
no human lungs can breathe? This is one of those instances in which the metaphor lowers, 
instead of enhancing, the effect intended, at least, for those to whom the zoological wolf is not 
an unfamiliar visitor. For you may shoot im, or hit him with a stone, or give him a kick, but 
how are you to shoot Destitution, or stone or strike that hideous incorporeal spectre ? 

The reader has no doubt often met with wolves in menageries and zoological gardens, but 
in England we are not under any apprehension about meeting with wolves in a state of nature. 
I cannot say that King Egbert rendered an unmixed service to the island by the extinction 
of these animals, for although he tranquillised the minds of the inhabitants, he at the same 
time deprived them of a small ingredient of danger which is not without its charm. When 
you drive through a French forest on a winter’s night, the interest of your drive is very greatly 
enhanced by the possibility that a wolf may make his appearance in the middle of the road, 
or that two or three of them together may take to pursuing you, in which case you may rely 
upon it that your horses will show their speed to the best possible advantage. I remember 
driving one night in France, on the skirts of a forest, a very lively horse indeed, when suddenly 
he became livelier still,—so lively, in fact, that it was scarcely possible to hold him, and would 
not have been possible at all had not the road been deeply covered with snow, that was still silently 
and drearily falling. It. was between midnight and one in the morning, and nothing was in 
sight but the black edge of impenetrable forest, with here and there a bit of sedgy morass, 
and, on the other hand, miles of treeless land, all white and untrodden, stretching away till 
it joined the dark gray sky. Whilst endeavouring to restrain the horse’s impatience, I began 
to have a sort of feeling as if our shadows accompanied us on that swift course, and yet our 
lanterns were not lighted and there was no moon, nothing but the steady weird light from the 
infinite white fields. I had a lady with me, a Frenchwoman, not wanting in courage, and she 
quickly laid her hand on my arm, and said ‘ Les Loups!’ Yes, the two moving shades were a 
couple of large wolves cantering silently in the same direction, and in a line- strictly parallel 
with our own course, not pursuing us, but keeping steadily in the fields to our left. So we 
kept on for about a league, the horse half mad with fright, and galloping as fast as the snow 
would let him, and still the two black creatures to the left of us, keeping up with us as it 
seemed so easily, with that steady silent canter of theirs over the thickening snow! Whether 

they would attack us or not depended simply upon the intensity of hunger they might be 
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enduring, and we watched them for some minutes with anxiety, but at length we began to 
imagine that the lines of our courses were no longer quite parallel, that the space between us 
and the wolves was gradually widening. Soon afterwards this became a certainty: the wolves 
were going on a mission of their own, probably to some sheepfold in the neighbourhood, and 
did not intend to honour us with their attention. The parallelism of our lines of route had 
been merely an accident, and our companions grew less and less, till at length we could only 
perceive two tiny black specks that seemed almost motionless in the distance, and that nobody 
who had not seen them nearer would have suspected to be wolves at all. 

Sometimes, however, the wolves are more to be feared, even in France. It seldom 
happens that a man is in much danger from their direct attacks, but there is great peril 
of a bad carriage-accident when your carriage is pursued by wolves. Horses have a perfect 
horror of these animals, and lose their heads entirely on such occasions; so that one has 
good reason to dread wolves when driving, especially if the road is an awkward one. I know 
a road through a forest in the Morvan that I should not quite like to drive over at midnight, 
after a long frost, when the wolves are hungry. The forest in that place is about nine miles 
in diameter, and the road, after passing through the densest shades, winds along the edge of 
a precipice on a sort of ledge or shelf, which has been blasted for it out of the solid granite. 

There is a low parapet on the other side, and when the rock juts out towards the abyss 
the road makes a sudden bend outwards also, so that it is rather a dangerous place to drive 
upon even in the best of times. Well, it happened one winter’s night that a certain man was 
driving over this lonely road through the forest in a sort of gig, quite by himself, when his 
horse suddenly became uncontrollable. The driver found out the cause very shortly, for a 
band of several wolves were in full pursuit. He had nothing to do but try to keep from 
upsetting, and let his horse go as fast as mortal terror could impel him. At length they came 
to the precipice, and here there is a rapid decline, as the road winds in and out upon the face 
of the cliff. The decline continues for miles, and the horse went down it at full gallop. Every 
time he came to a turn there were two imminent dangers, that of a collision with the jutting 
rock on the inside of the curve, and that of flying over the low parapet on the outside of it 
into the deep abyss belgw, where a mountain stream falls amongst its rocks in a series of 
wild cascades. The wolves got nearer and nearer, the wheels went faster and faster, bounding 
from the stones in the road as a boy’s hoop leaps and springs. At length they were out of 
the forest, and the wolves began to drop gradually behind, a lonely hamlet was reached, and 
the pursuit ceased altogether. 

Very often a wolf sets out by himself on a little excursion amongst the farms and villages, 
usually at night, occasionally, but rarely, in the day. When he prowls about a farm the animals 
fly in every direction ; if any horses are out at grass they leap the hedges with an agility 
that you would never suspect ; stiff old cart-horses even will try a jump, and blunder through 
the hedges somehow. As for the sheep, unless secure in a fold, they have an anxious time of 
it, and disperse themselves without calculating consequences, so that the next day it is not 
easy to get the flock together again, and if there are any streams it is likely enough that 
you will find a sheep or two drowned in them. When the wolves get into the habit of visiting 
a particular neighbourhood, they continue it for several nights almost consecutively, and the 
farmers there become very vigilant, getting all animals safely housed at dusk. The wolf 
comes into the farmyard, and the creatures in the buildings round it know that he is there, 
and pass wakeful and anxious hours. One night in winter, when there were wolves about 
the farm I live upon when I am in France, I went about midnight to the stable, and just on 
coming out of it met a fine wolf face to face. We were not more than six or eight feet from 
each other, and both rather taken by surprise. I had no weapon, but remembered the tradition 
that- you must never turn your back upon a wolf, so I stood still and asked him what he 
wanted there. The sound of a human voice seems to have‘affected the wolf's mind, for he 
turned round and slinked away into the dark shades of a neighbouring wood. The morning 
after I learned that he had killed a goat on the next farm. I exactly remember what passed 
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in my mind during our brief meeting. ‘That’s a large dog ; no, it is not a dog, it is something 
else ; what else ?>—wolf—no weapon—must keep my face to him.’ Then aloud, ‘ Well, sir, 
what do you want here?’ On which he looked steadfastly at me for a second or two without 
stirring, then made a rapid right-about-face and cantered woodwards in perfect silence. 

This meeting was rather a surprise, but a surprise of a still more startling kind happened 
to an old woman who was walking through a lonely wood. She felt two paws on her shoulders, 
and on turning round (which we may be sure the old woman did sharply enough) found that 
it was a very big wolf who had a talent for practical joking. After this the wolf followed her, 
quite closely, till she got out of the wood, and then left her, without doing her the least harm 
in any way. Now, although the pleasantry of laying two heavy paws in a startling manner 
upon an old lady’s unexpecting shoulders cannot be considered in good taste, still we must 
make allowances for a facetious animal that could not express his facetiousness by language ; 
and the perfect politeness with which he afterwards escorted the victim of his joke, though 
no doubt she would Willingly have dispensed with his attendance, proved, I think, on the wolf's 
part, a degree of natural courtesy remarkable in a creature who could never have been much 
in the society of ladies. 

In all these anecdotes which I have just been telling, the reader may have observed one 
common characteristic, that nobody comes to any harm, and so it is in the vast majority of 
such instances. Wolves are not dangerous to man, except in bands and maddened by intolerable 
hunger. When the wolf appears in the daytime amongst the flocks of the Morvan villages, a 
vigorous young shepherdess will even go and kick him with her wooden shoes, and the lads, 
instead of running away, pelt him heartily with stones. The wolf in England, where he is seen 
in menageries, like a savage panther behind strong bars of iron, enjoys a much more imposing 
reputation than in France, where he is more familiarly known. Indeed the word wo/f and the 
word /oup do not convey the same impression to my mind, because ‘wolf,’ to me, is associated with 
the grand mystic conception of the animal, whereas /oup is associated with the simple reality. 

When a peasant can catch a wolf alive it is a source of profit, as it is the custom, in all 
the farm-houses he chooses to visit, to make him a small present. A man addicted to poaching, 
a clever trapper, managed to catch two wolves, and brought them to my house. They were 
of course very securely muzzled and chained, and cowed by what newspaper reporters would 
call ‘a sense of their position,’ but after making all deductions on that account I could not 
help thinking that for animals so celebrated in fable they cut but a poor figure. I was curious 
to see how my dog would behave in their presence, and called him. His conduct was admir- 
able, he showed no more emotion than Sir John Malcolm did when he passed the Persian 
giant, whom he took- for a painted representation of Roostem and his club, but passed close 
to the wolves with a mere glance at them and then lay down at my feet whence he con- 
templated them at his leisure. On comparing the dog and the larger of the two wolves, I 
perceived that Tom was certainly the heavier and apparently the more powerful animal of 
the two, and it is my belief that in a combat, unless the wolf gained at first a decisive 
advantage from that instantaneous ferocity of attack which wild creatures usually have in a 
superior degree, Tom would have had the advantage. According to Toussenel, however, 
who was an experienced hunter, dogs have a great objection to fight the wolf, and the best 
wolf-hound in the world will give in promptly when he is wounded. A famous wolf of the de- 
partment of Saéne-et-Loire which had lived in a forest near Cluny, and was known in the neigh- 
bourhood by a name, for the hunters called him Caméronne, would issue from his retreat when 
hunted and break a leg of each of the hounds with an astonishing rapidity. So at last it 
was decided to conclude a treaty of peace with Cambronne, and the hunters disturbed him 
nomore. He met his death in a most strange manner. One day he was swimming in the river 
Saéne when one of those long steamers that ply upon it overtook him and killed him with 
a stroke of the paddle. When the body was taken out of the water it was recognised as that 
of Cambronne. As to the strength of wolves, Toussenel says that he himself saw two wolves 
drag the body of a large mare, which weighed at least seven hundred pounds, out of a muddy 
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marsh with sloping sides. They got it up somehow upon the dry ground above, and in three 
hours had eaten half of it. When you consider the size of the wolf, both these facts would 
be incredible if we had not the authority of a careful personal observer who took the greatest 
interest in the habits of animals. Supposing that the wolves weighed a hundred pounds each, 
their united weight would be two hundred pounds, and they ate nearly twice that weight of 
horseflesh in three hours. It appears, however, that they can reject their food at will, and 
in that way enjoy a gluttonous interminable banquet like Heliogabalus. The other fact that 
they drew the mare out of the marsh can be explained by nothing but vast muscular force 
and great skill in applying it. 

The character and habits of the wolf have been carefully studied by many observers, who 
agree in admitting his craft and intelligence, though some of them doubt his courage. Tous- 
senel tells us that he himself saw six full-grown wolves crossing the frozen Loire, in single 
file, in the winter of 1829, that he examined their track afterwards, and would have supposed, 
if he had not seen six wolves, that only one animal had crossed the ri¥er in that place, so 
accurately had the five others placed their paws in the foot-prints of the first. The wolf is 
so suspicious that it is almost impossible to poison him. If you place a poisoned carcase 
near his own residence he will not touch it, the only way to get him to eat of it is to drag 
it a long distance so as to make a trail, and then seem as if you had been anxious to hide it. 
He will follow the trail at night and find the carcase. A common way is to lie in wait for 
him with rifles round about the spot where the caréase is, and then pour a converging fire 
upon him the moment of his arrival. Notwithstanding the most intense hunger he will not 
eat of anything that seems to him suspicious, he will devour earth itself first. The same 
prudence marks his conduct in all respects; he will not uselessly expose himself, yet he is not a 
coward. Like all robbers he enjoys foggy weather, considering it to be favourable to his 
operations, in which he resembles-a well-known London thief, whose most audacious feat was 
the successful robbery of a twelfth-cake from a confectioner’s shop, under cover of a London 
fog. It is well known that a farm which is close to the wolf’s private residence is safer than 
one situated at a distance of a few miles, as he thinks it best to avoid scandal in his own 
neighbourhood, just as young gentlemen conduct themselves very properly when at home in 
the country who are not always quite so good in London or Paris. The wolf knows too, very 
well, who are his active enemies, and who are the people whom, though not friendly, he can 
afford to regard with indifference. An instance is on record of a wolf which, quietly seated 
on a little eminence, watched the long line of peasants’ carts going to market along the high- 
road close to where he was. The long procession amused him, just as it amuses an old lady 
sitting by her window, and no doubt he made his own philosophic reflections on a kind of life 
from which circumstances had excluded him. Hundreds of anecdotes might be collected in 
proof of the! wolf’s exceeding intelligence in all that concerns the preservation of his life, and 
every hunt supplies fresh examples. A family of young wolves, instructed by their mother, 
will mislead the hunters artfully, taking the dangerous duty by turns for the protection of the 
rest. But when a strong, full-grown animal gets fairly away, out of the ring of beaters, his 
policy is simple in the extreme. He chooses a straight line, and sticks to it across all obstacles 
with uncompromising rectitude, and the worse the ground the safer he is, for then the distance 
rapidly widens between him and his pursuers. When the hunters are far behind the wolf 
relaxes his pace to a quiet trot, and finally takes a rest, not troubling himself much if one 
or two of the foremost dogs reach him, for he will give them a sharp bite or two that will 
deprive them of any wish to vex him again. It is generally agreed in France that it is not 
of much use to follow a wolf with dogs alone, on the principle of English fox-hunting, so the 
hunters are armed with rifles, and if the wolf is killed at all, which does not happen in every 
hunt, a bullet is the invariable cause of death. But then in France they have not the true 
wolf-hound. In Russia and Poland they have better dogs very likely, but on this point I am 
not able to inform the reader, not having been in Russia. 

It happens from time to time that an attempt is made to bring up a wolf like a dog. 
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These attempts succeed up to a certain point. One of the most remarkable instances occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, where a grand veneur brought up a black wolf-cub, a bitch, 
along with his young dogs, in perfect liberty. She went out hunting with the dogs, and 
enjoyed the chase extremely, except when the purpose of the expedition was a wolf-hunt, 
to which she had honourable objections. She behaved charmingly in the kennel, and her only 
fault was sheep-killing, a crime she committed whenever the opportunity offered. A tamer of 
wild animals (Martin) harnessed a pair of French wolves to a carriage, and they behaved well 
when the voice only was used to command them, but when they heard the whip they snapped 
at each other with their teeth, and it appears that the sledge-dogs in the Arctic regions have 
the same characteristic. Indeed, it appears doubtful whether those animals, although we call 
them dogs, are not in reality a species of wolf. They do not bark, and according to Captain 
Parry their anatomy is exactly that of the wolf. This suddenness in snapping at each other 
under the belief that the whip stroke is a hostile attack on the part of their companion is 
strictly a wolfish characteristic. I have observed hybrids which were descended from an 
union of dog and wolf which it was most dangerous to caress on account of the suddenness 
with which they would use their teeth on the least suspicion of your intentions. 

Though the wolf is a robber, and we do our best to prevent him from injuring the domes- 
ticated animals which belong to us and contribute to our wealth, it would be difficult for any 
just person not to have a feeling of great sympathy for him. The wolf in modern Europe, 
the last of the wild beasts dangerous to the larger animals and to man, is in a position as 
false as that of a baron of the Middle Ages would be if he could come back again to his castle 
in the middle of modern Germany. After all, the wolf has but one real fault, that of being a 
carnivorous animal, appreciating mutton, and unfortunately neither having money nor knowing 
the use of it, he is unable to go to the butcher as we do. Compare with him, for instance, the 
most refined and delicate of God’s creatures,—a pretty young lady with a good healthy 
appetite, and no convictions on the subject of vegetarianism. She eats mutton, too, and many 
other kinds of animal food, only she eats them prettily with a knife and fork, and the mutton, 
&c., have been bought at a shop, already slaughtered for her use. The wolf has an appetite 
even yet more vigorous, and scarcely any legal means of satisfying it. He has no money, 
he has no profession, like the dog, by which to earn a respectable existence. When the long, 
terrible winter comes, he can only live by robbery, and can we blame him if he satisfies an 
imperious appetite, an appetite of an intensity probably unknown to any of us? He has to 
be his own butcher, and to snatch his prey from the hands of his deadliest enemies. In 
managing this he gives proof of infinite address, and a kind of prudent boldness which is the 
wisest policy for a creature in his situation. If he behaves distrustfully to man, has he not 
ample reason? What have men ever done for him or his race? Have they not hunted and 
persecuted him since the world began, stamped him out of existence in England, and in the 
rest of Europe driven him into the hungry wilderness? Fortunately for him he has the 
instincts of association, and so does not live utterly in solitude. 

We have all of us read of those terrible occurrences in Russia when a pack of wolves 
pursue a sledge as harriers follow a hare. It is in scenes of that kind that the animal becomes 
truly terrible. There was a real battle between men and wolves in Russia in the year 1812, and 
the wolves gained an unquestionable victory, for they killed every one of their enemies, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter. On the field of battle after the combat there lay eighty human 
corpses, soldiers, their muskets strewn upon the snow, their bayonets red with blood, and round 
them a ring of two hundred wolves that they had slaughtered. I think that battle must have 
been the grandest to witness that human soldiers ever fought. Fancy it raging in the depth of 
that Muscovite solitude, man and beast—man and beast—man and beast in mortal combat, 
till the men had all fallen except ten, till of these ten there remained only five, three, two, one, 
and that last one fighting alone for the last minutes of his doomed existence,—alone with his 
seventy-nine comrades serving for a horribie repast around him, and the irresistible wolf-army 
howling, and leaping, and gnashing innumerable teeth ! 
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In France there is little danger of such tragic events as this. There are really not very 
many wolves in France, ‘certainly not enough to make dangerously large bands. M. d’Esterno 
calculates (on very certajn data, since a reward is given for every wolf that is killed, and 
accounts are kept of these rewards) that 1860 wolves are killed every year in the whole country. 
Of these, 820 are cubs, and even the-young adolescents (in French, /ouvards) are counted as 
old wolves, so that the real old wolves are not probably more than 300. After a calculation of 
probabilities with which I need not trouble the reader, M. d’Esterno arrives at the conclusion 
that the total number of births in the wolf-tribe in France, in the course of one year, can 
scarcely exceed 3000. Now, since the area of France exceeds 200,000 square miles, one 
wolf is born every year in sixty-seven square miles of territory, which is not an alarming 
vulpine population. Indeed, the wolf would be extinct in France already, were it not for 
an institution which was especially created for his destruction, but which has ended in his 
preservation. Certain gentlemen of fortune are appointed /ouvetiers (wolf-hunters), and the 
royal authority, which first instituted them, was supposed by loyal fiction to intervene for the 
protection of the peasant against a noxious animal. However, the fact is, that the /ouvetiers 
look upon a wolf precisely as an English gentleman in Leicestershire looks upon a fox. The 
administration of woods and forests, too, is favourable to the preservation of the wolf, because 
a forest lets better for shooting when wolves are known to exist in it; and a powerful adminis- 
tration of that kind has many means of influence. If a /ouvetier were to take his occupation 
seriously, and really try to exterminate the wolves, he would find himself hampered at every 
turn by a set of rules contrived for that special purpose. It is settled, for example, that a 
louvetier can only hunt in his own district, and that when he hunts in woods belonging to 
anybody else he can only do it on a day fixed beforehand, for which he requires a special 
permission from the prefect of his department. The chase, too, must be conducted in the 
presence of foresters and gendarmes. All these contrivances ensure the safety of the old 
wolves, which easily get out of the limits fixed, and have due notice, as they are not hunted 
when first discovered, and there can be little doubt that the whole official organisation is 
strictly wolf-conservative. If we had wolves in England, and were accustomed to the exciting 
sport which they afford, it is likely that we also should have an influential party in favour of 
their preservation. 

I regret to have had so little to say in this paper concerning the wolf in fine art, but the 
fact is, that with the exception of the she-wolf who suckled Romulus and- Remus, of which an 
antique statue remains to us, and the wolves in great hunting-pieces in painting and tapestry 
suitable for the decoration of country-houses, the animal has not figured very largely either in 
painting or sculpture, and is not generally very intimately known to artists. English painters 
see him at the Zoological Gardens, Continental ones occasionally have the advantage of seeing 
him in his native forests, but only by glimpses. He is more useful in poetry than in painting, ! 
because when skilfully introduced in verse, he may be made to give very powerful effects of 
savage wildness. The association of his dreaded name with hungry solitudes, covered with 
inhospitable snow, with the desperation of flying steeds, with uncounted quantity of pitiless 
pursuers, makes it enough simply to mention him at the right time to enhance a poetical effect 
very cleverly ; whilst such is the tradition of his fame that when your horse breaks into a wild 
gallop at wintry midnight, and your companion points to the next field and whispers, ‘The 
wolves !’ and you see them dimly in the pale snow-light, there comes a thrill, not so much of 
fear as of an old poetry that has descended to you through all the generations of our race. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


DRAWINGS BY FLAXMAN. 


WE are sorry not to be able to publish this month the fourth of Mr. Colvin’s papers on 
‘Children in Italian and English Design,’ for which these two drawings by Flaxman were 
intended to serve as illustrations. We hope to give the two last chapters of the series in our 
next Number. 
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THE LONDON SLADE PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE ART. 


HE putting forth of a scientific system of art-instruction in this country, and by so 
distinguished a painter as Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., to say nothing of the commence- 
ment of his labours as Slade Professor of Fine Art in University College, London, demands 
more than passing notice from students. The mode of instruction advocated in this case is, 
in the main, almost identical with that which has borne such splendid fruits in France, and 
is that, as the Professor stated in his opening address, to which he owes much of his- own 
technical attainments, and it may be added, the same which so many more of our painters’ 
powers have proved perfectly adaptable to English minds. Hence there is an end of talk 
about the probable inadaptability of the system to insular intellects. It is noteworthy that 
many of our countrymen who are remarkable for the possession of technical skill have been 
more or less educated in their profession on this system, Of these it may be sufficient 
to name Messrs. Armitage, Leighton, Eyre Crowe, and Calderon. Of course it would be 
absurd to pretend that none but this system can be employed to make a good painter, or 
that it is infallible to create such; nevertheless, the general level of artistic skill on the 
Continent, which is far higher than in this country, where that which can hardly be called a 
system has hitherto been followed, has, by the experience of nearly a century, attested the 
value of the mode of instruction which is now being introduced among us. 

Mr. Poynter has stated the case so clearly that we cannot do better than condense his 
remarks with hearty approval, adding from our own knowledge. The current English mode 
of teaching involves inflexibly a lengthened course of study from the antique before per- 
mission is given to use the living model. Now, the purest forms of humanity yet produced 
in art are to be found in the antique statues, especially those of Phidias, including the 
Theseus and Ilyssus. But, until the student knows something of the construction of the 
living model, how can he understand the idealized generalizations of antiquity, and how can 
he be expected to appreciate rightly these sculptures ere he understands them? The habit 
of drawing for two or three years from motionless statues, with their unvarying light and 
shade, hitherto adopted here, leaves him helpless and at sea when the varying and unstable 
‘life’ is placed before him for the first time. Hence countless failures, wasted lives, and 
reckless disregard of experience, with all the mournful consequences in the careers of men 
and the styles they adopt, may be traced in no small degree to our unscientific mode of 
studying. Tyros become weary of fruitless studies, and, disregarding system altogether, in 
disgust rely on themselves, to their no little detriment. In England young artists strive to 
paint and sell pictures long before, by the present mode of teaching, they have half traversed 
the long road of instruction; they rely on the limited knowledge which has been obtained 
by an imperfect system, reject nature altogether, and draw on crude recollections of the 
antique, or on what has been humorously styled their ‘inner consciousness:’ these are 
very fallacious funds of learning. And thus far self-delivered from training, our students 
never return to the schools, but make the best of their positions; hence the walls of our 
public exhibitions, whatever else they may display, are loaded with the crudest productions ; 
these react on public taste, and have degraded common judgment so far that hardly one 
visitor in ten knows good drawing when he sees it. We are bound to aver that in no respect 
has our vicious no-system of art-instruction produced more mournful results than in British 
sculpture, where the peculiar forms of the antique—such as those of the breast muscles, 
almost invariably appear through the waistcoats of our bronze and marble worthies, and 
the efforts of sculptors are directed, not to produce semblances of the men who lived among 
us, but antique statues clad in modern garments. This was not the mode of Michelangelo. 

Mr. Poynter declared that in his schools the study of the living model will have paramount 
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and primary importance; the antique will be employed as a means of improving the style 
of the students, and to refine their knowledge : hence exclusive practice from the antique 
will not obtain; but the life, sculptures, and the draped model will be employed to bear 
upon one another. Of course, this system will apply not only to drawing fer se, but to 
painting, modelling, and every other means of rendering form, which is the very foundation 
of technical skill. The system applies not to the practice of professional artists only, but 
to that of those who wish to attain the less comprehensive powers which are within the scope 
of amateurs. 


PICTURE-FRAMES. 


HE force of routine, in all matters which concern the working of the common trades, 
offers such a steady resistance to innovation, that it is almost useless to suggest any 
reform which would involve the practical abandonment of a trade already learned, and in the 
full tide of an assured prosperity. Picture-frames are made admirably well, and they succeed 
admirably in the object for which they are intended ; that is to say, they show a picture to the 
best possible advantage. They have two faults; but these faults, instead of diminishing the 
prosperity of the trade, positively go far to increase it, whilst they injuriously affect only the 
pocket of the man who buys the picture, or that of the unsuccessful, or partially successful 
artist, who often has pictures left upon his hands. 

These two faults are costliness and fragility. A picture-frame of any magnitude is an 
expensive thing, and, at the same time, one of the very worst investments of money that it 
is possible to imagine. The ornaments are made in a kind of paste glued upon a wooden 
frame-work, and then gilt. A very slight shock is sufficient to break them off, for the paste 
becomes exceedingly brittle with time; and if there is any extra heat—as, for instance, if 
you hang a picture over a chimneypiece—the mouldings are apt to curl up and detach 
themselves without the help of any shock whatever. Then the gilding, though extremely 
pretty when perfectly new and fresh, loses its beauty very rapidly ; so that even in galleries 
possessed by the very wealthiest owners, the idea of keeping picture-frames always perfectly 
clean and beautiful has to be abandoned as impracticable. In the country, it is possible to 
keep them decent a little longer ; but even there it is difficult, if the climate produce abundance 
of troublesome flies: in an English town, however, especially a manufacturing town (such as 
Manchester or Leeds), the only way of keeping your frames decent without extravagantly 
frequent regilding is by covering them with gauze, which, so long as it remains there, spoils 
both the frame and the picture. Works of fine art are not like things whose use is independent 
of appearances. For example, you may ‘put a cover on an easy-chair without diminishing 
its usefulness as a thing to sit comfortably in; but as the only usefulness of a picture-frame is 
one of appearance, you absolutely arrest the performance of its function in the world when 
once you have hidden it. If picture-frames are to have gauze over them, we might as well 
begin by simply painting them a dull yellow. 

The inconveniences to owners of pictures which result from the prevalent system of frame- 
making are, that an amount of dirt has to be tolerated in frames which would never be 
tolerated in any other piece of furniture, whilst a constant drain of expense has to be going 
forward, which, if it could be more wisely administered, might give results of higher and 
more permanent beauty. Considering, however, that the purchaser of many pictures is of 
necessity either a rich man who has money to throw away, or an extravagant one, who throws 
it away without troubling himself about questions of economy, he does not feel the perish- 
ableness of frames as a matter seriously affecting him. On the other hand, the successful 
painter gets rid of his pictures so quickly that a frame has not time to lose its freshness whilst 
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it remains upon his hands; besides which, he can easily stipulate, and often does so, that the 
frame shall be a separate transaction between the purchaser and the frame-maker. And in 
any case, if a successful painter has to keep a few old frames in his studio, they serve him 
to paint other pictures in; and it matters little, when they are used for that purpose, whether 
an ornament be chipped off here and there, or the general tone of the gilding be somewhat 
dimmed by ineradicable dust. ;Those who suffer most from the extreme perishableness of the 
frames commonly in use are the ordinary crowd of artists, whose pictures are frequently 
refused at the exhibitions, and are sent from one exhibition to another, till one out of three 
or four is sold, and the rest come back to their author. The frames of pictures declined at 
the Academy are a/ways damaged ; sometimes they come back in a state so extremely unlike 
their splendour in the month of March, that the comparison which suggests itself the most 
readily is that of a spruce and brilliant soldier at a review, and the same soldier ragged and 
dirty after a disastrous battle. All artists complain of this, but the fault lies with the system 
of frame-making, not with the authorities of the Academy. The pictures are knocked about 
by agents of artists who go to seek for refused works ; and as the ornaments are as fragile as 
porcelain, a considerable amount of damage is quite inevitable. 

A system of frame-making is needed, by which it might be possible to preserve the good 
appearance of our present frames when they are new, whilst giving greater strength and 
durability. Some attempts in this direction have been made of late years which may be 
alluded to. The reader will probably remember the massive frames of carved wood which 
surrounded Bierstadt’s great landscapes when they were exhibited in this country. These 
were much stronger, no doubt, than the ordinary frames of paste, and were handsome things in 
themselves. As a cornice for some room, richly furnished in carved wood, they would have 
been very noble and appropriate ; as picture-frames, they had the radical vice of not showing 
the picture to advantage. In our schemes of reform we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the function of a picture-frame is purely auxiliary, and that if it fail to be an efficient 
auxiliary to the work of art it does not signify how beautiful it may be in itself. Many 
experiments have been tried, but nothing answers so well as gilding. No carved wood helps 
the appearance of paint as gilding does. The metallic lustre of gold saves it from injuring 
the tones of paint which might dangerously resemble it, so that there is never any struggle - 
between them; whilst on the other hand, there is a pleasant warmth in the colour of gold 
which silver does not possess. An immensely important collateral advantage is, that gold 
adds to the splendour of a work of art more than any other surrounding. The frames of 
Bierstadt’s pictures, though they were magnificent things, were not splendid things; and a 
picture-frame ought to be splendid. On the other hand, we have had the pre-Raphaelite 
experiment in frames—a flat margin, often of solid oak, gilded so as to leave the grain visible. 
In Mr. Hunt’s Temple picture a margin of ivory intervened, which, though useful as adding to 
the peculiarity of the work (which was an essential part of the pre-calculated effect on the 
public mind), and useful farther in conveying the idea of sacrifice to the spectator when he 
heard that the ivory for the margin had cost a hundred pounds, did not add anything to the 
artistic effect of the picture, except by separating the painted gilding of the Temple from the 
rivalry of the real gilding on the frame. The ivory, in short, though more expensive, had only 
the effect of so much paper of the same tint of white ; and it has long been a settled question 
amongst artists, that oil-paintings are better helped by having gilding close to them than any 
ind of white, or cream-coloured, or black margin. The chief defect, however, of the pre- 
Raphaelite frame was its want of illusory effect, owing to its flatness. The preliminary idea 
of all picture-frames is the open window, or the bevelled boards that surround the diorama. 
Although we know that the srompe-l’ail is not the object of art, still a certain concession is 
made to the infantine or instinctive desire to be deceived. The frame, by the recession of its 
sloping sides, leads us first to the foreground, and then to the successive distances of the picture, 
preventing the perpendicular lines on each side of the canvas-stretcher (or stretching-frame) from 
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contradicting the pictorial distances, and so helping to produce the degree of illusion which 
is right and necessary even in the most elevated art. A flat frame does not sufficiently achieve 
this (though it achieves it partly), and consequently it misses much of the utility of the typical 
picture-frame. For the typical picture-frame is not only a margin, but much more. - It is to the 
action or scenery in the picture what the walls and side-scenes of the theatre are to the acting 
and scenery upon the stage. ’ 

The American carved-wood frame and the English pre-Raphaelite frame, though both 
much more durable than the frames we are usually accustomed to, could not, therefore, be 
considered as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. What we want is a kind of frame which 
shall show a picture as well as the best frames of the ordinary kind, and yet be sufficiently 
durable to bear dust and coal-smoke, and even a little occasional hard usage in the exhibitions. 
I have no pretension to be able to suggest any satisfactory solution of this difficulty ; indeed, 
I do not proffer, but ask for a solution. Something, however, may be said as to the direction 
in which the solution will have to be sought. 

The frame must be gilded—that is imperative ; or, if not gilded, it must look as if it 
were. It would be interesting to know for what price the ornaments of a frame, or of some 
of its mouldings, might be done in electrotype, and what gilding of sufficient thickness would 
cost by the same process. Or, perhaps, the comparatively new compound bronze of aluminium, 
which is extremely like gold in colour, and can be easily cleaned, would supply the material 
which we need. Wood-carving, gilded afterwards, is too expensive for ordinary use, besides 
being brittle, though not so brittle as the common paste. A plain frame of wood, well 
recessed, and plated with bronze of aluminium, might show a picture to advantage, and still 
be durable and easily cleaned. Projecting ornaments, or the kind of bold carving common 
in Italian frames, are not at all necessary to the effect of a picture, and are merely a sort of 
exuberance of Southern taste and invention. We can dispense with these easily enough, but 
we cannot dispense with the deep recess, nor with the effective contrast between dead and 
burnished gold. It is clear, that if any ingenious inventor could make for us frames which 
should be as easily cleaned as silver plate is, and as little liable to injury, we could afford 
to pay for them at least twice what we pay for the present perishable frames. 

The best models, of modern frames, which have come within the writer's experience, are 
those of M.*Bourdon of Paris, who was a painter before he took to the business of frame- 
making, and who therefore learned what was the utility of a frame as an auxiliary to the 
effect of a picture. Pictures look better, and more effective, in M. Bourdon’s frames than in 
any others, except those of M. Chercuitte, who is frankly an imitator of Bourdon, and began 
his present style by simply copying the work of his master. The present writer has employed 
both these frame-makers, but they have a fancy for putting a wreath or border of laurel on 
the projecting edge of the frame, which has a pretty effect, but which detaches itself under 
the influence of damp or of heat, and which has to be removed if the frame is to last long 
in a trying climate. If we could have such a frame as one of Bourdon’s best and most 
studied productions, in which the exquisite taste of the frame-maker is entirely subordinated 
to the effect of the picture—like a judicious accompaniment to a musical solo—such a frame 
as Bourdon’s, with the additional virtue of durability, would be all that a painter or collector 
could desire. Surely, in the present advanced state of the industrial arts, this cannot be 
altogether unattainable. 

EDITOR. 
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XXXIIL—JAMES CLARKE HOOK, R.A. 


F the giving of abundant delight be a source of happiness to men, Mr. Hook 
must be one of the most richly blessed in this generation: apart from all 
artistic considerations, and, in some respects above them, this has been pre- 

eminently his good fortune. Thousands of Londoners, jaded of eye, of heart, 
of spirit, have, like myself, stood before his pictures and seemed to hear the far- 
off sea grow louder day by day, and thanked him in their thoughts for those 
vigorous and wholesome previsions of the sunlight and the shores. He has done 
more than any one to strengthen the good new English centrifugal custom of 
annually ‘going down to the sea,’ the most wholesome of modern ways; for this 
we owe him much. 

But our debt to him in respect to Art is much greater. It seems to me 
that, putting aside all considerations of the subjects of pictures, and dismissing 
ideas of the modern function: of art in producing ‘illustrations,’ and striking 
out the sentiment and similitude of portraiture, he is the man who stands alone 


in his good fortune in having adapted the splendours of the system of Venetian — 


colouring to a modern and entirely English purpose. I would banish the ‘subject’ 
so completely from consideration on this point as to eliminate thoughts of whether 
or not Mr. Hook has dealt with landscape, or whether or not Reynolds, the 
nearest of English colourists to him, if my notions of Bonington and Etty be correct, 
dealt with portraiture. I would look upon Sir Joshua and our contemporary as 
men who have dealt with colour in the abstract and its Venetian display in particular. 
I am not comparing the two painters, deciding the pre-eminence of either—that is 
not my concern here. Given the art of Titian, Bonifazio and Carpaccio as the best 
adapted for a modern English application, we require that, however much he might 
feel the charm of the colour of these masters, the adapter should owe them 
nothing but knowledge of the subtle key to certain secrets of colour in nature; 
likewise we remember that he had to remain English and modern, and compel him 
to be capable of demonstrating his powers in scores of novel ways; having, I ‘say, 
required these things, I think it must be admitted that the honour which is 
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due to a great technical achievement, one of the rarest of its kind, is due to the 
painter of ‘ Luff, boy!’ and ‘ Brimming Holland.’ 

In one respect I think he has beaten Sir Joshua, who talked much about and 
experimented long and wildly on the Venetian system of colour; but who 
really made innumerable experiments which are doleful in having wasted 
much exquisite Art. In the first place, notwithstanding all Reynolds told us, 
we know right well that his real models were not of the schools, nor 
his prizes the magnificent colour and chiaroscuro of Venice; but the breadth 
and suavity of Guercino, the sober splendours of the school of Parma, as 
it derived from Correggio. Mr. Hook, if we consider the modern and national 
application of his Art, did better than Sir Joshua in taking up a more arduous 
task than his. I say more arduous, because the conventionalities and artifices 
which, charming in themselves, so completely impress us and aid the painter 
in the noble works of the master of English portraiture, are not available now, 
not even if landscape admitted them, which it will no longer do. Not the breeze- 
swept seas, the barren cliff-tops, the brilliant sunlight, the genial fishermen, the 
ruddy women, the weed-grown rocks, nor even the rural dells, the shadowed 
brooks, the homely cottages,—not any of these themes of conventional landscape for 
nearly a century, will now receive these aids in painting nor in poetry. 
As Swift said of the Spectator, they were very charming, but folks got tired of 
them. Besides, as for us, we have returned under the air-loving Norse 
influences, and painting seems to take hands with Homer and his Greeks, who 
were half-brothers to the Norsemen in their way of looking at nature. — 

To these distinctions of Mr. Hook must be added that purely pathetic quality 
which has so often moved those who look below the surface of a design, and 
see more than technical splendours display. This pathetic wisdom bears 
the impress of a poetic mind, and was ripest and richest in, ‘Whose Bread is 
on the Waters,’ ‘Children’s Children are the Crown of Old Men, and the Glory 
of Children are their Fathers,’ ‘The Rivulet, at the Royal Academy in 1859, and 
‘A Sailor's Wedding Party’ in 1863. These belonged to the finest order of modern 
thought in art, and were painted poems—in them design was creative. Sentiment 
of a less rare, but very precious kind, which appealed to the heart rather than to 
the soul, was evident in ‘ The Widow’s Son going to Sea,’ ‘The Ship Boy’s Letter,’ 
‘ Brambles in the Way,’ ‘The Morning after a Gale,’ 1868, and others. 

When our painter becomes a classic in English art, it is probable that his fame 
will centre upon these and the like works, because, in these his peculiarly happy 
gifts culminate. To the production of such pictures his studies have, as it seems 
to me, all along tended. 


How these powers grew may next be considered. Mr. Hook was born 
in London, November 21, 1819; his family were settled at Wooler, in Northumber- 
land. His father was one of the judges of the Mixed Commission Court of Sierra 
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Leone; his mother the second daughter of Dr. Adam Clarke, the biblical com- 
mentator. His first marine experiences were derived in the course of repeated 
voyages during the holidays and between London and Leith, in those now extinct, 
but then handsome and well-formed sailing-vessels, the Leith and Berwick smacks, 
which traded and took passengers from port to port. Here he enjoyed liberty. Early 
tastes, which were thus promoted, were, however, merged in the studies our subject 
undertook when, in 1836, he became a student in the Royal Academy, and mastered 
the entire course of practice which is prescribed by that institution, of which he 
has since been an energetic and liberal member. His first exhibited picture was 
‘The Hard Task,’ at the Academy, in 1839; this date shows how well he had 
employed the three years which had elapsed since his entry to the Schools. His 
next public work was a portrait, shown in 1842, the year in which he gained the 
first medals in the Life and Painting Schools. In 1844 the beginning of a series 
of pictures having Italian subjects, such as occupied so much of his attention that 
his earlier honours were secured by them, was made by means of ‘ Pamphilius 
relating his Story, a subject from the introduction to the Decameron. He 
contributed in 1845 four pictures to the British Institution, and contended with 
several able students in the Academy for the gold medal for an original painting, 
the subject being ‘The Finding of the Body of Harold.’ Winning this, he next 
secured the Travelling Studentship by means of his ‘ Rizpah Watching the Bodies of 
the Sons of Saul,’ and proceeded to Italy in the early part of the succeeding year. 
In 1846 he exhibited ‘Lady Jane Grey and Feckenham.’ 

It was at Venice that Mr. Hook found his next and higher course laid out 
in the pictures of Carpaccio, that early depictor of life as it went on about him. 
This is the painter whose quaint charm is irresistible to those who peer into the 
past, taking glimpses at Venetian men and women, which, to us, are revelations of 
another age; he reflected the serious homeliness of Gentle Bellini, and, with more 
energy than his, lost none of the dignity of that master’s thoughts; he was 
apparently inexhaustible in designing incidents that are dramatic, pathetic, and 
humorous; and in treasuring bits. of character as if they were gems and gold. 
Unsurpassed is the peculiarly Venetian craft of relieving figures on a light 
ground—an art which is so essential to good fortune in painting daylight—and 
in the landscape backgrounds of his pictures, as those in the Academia, 
Carpaccio was capable of treating light and shade with largeness, and being, 
like a true Venetian, fearless in dealing with local colour, did not shrink 
from attempts to render the most intricate as well as resplendent natural efforts 
of sunlight on his scenes; these he treated so admirably that all their elements 
are brought into keeping, so that the aspects of his pictures are at once lustrous 
and expressive, comprehensive and brilliant. In Bonifazio’s works, and especially 
in his line of thought and modes of designs, there remained much less than was 
usual among the successors of Giorgione and Titian of the maiveté of the guat- 
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trocentistt. Between these stands Titian himself, whose influence is obvious enough 
on the studies of our subject. 

‘ I have sometimes amused myself by imagining that in Mr. Hook’s choice of 
Shakespearian subjects are clear traces of that bent of the mind which seems 
common to himself and the early Venetian artist. His numerous pictures from the 
‘Plays’ are in point here. All these were turned upon Venice and her legends, 
and it is noteworthy that they for the first time presented to us the true Venetian 
aspect of Shakespeare’s themes, which was a very different thing from what we 
had seen before. ; . 

Other subjects, almost entirely Italian, occupied Mr. Hook during the years 
which followed his return to this country, after almost two years’ sojourn in Italy. 
Dramatic in. design, splendid in colour, and romantic in spirit, as these pictures 
were, there was something not wholly apt to the turn of the mind which, next 
to the technical achievements of Carpaccio, and the vigour of Titian, seems to 
have rejoiced most freely in the homeliness, azve¢é, and humour, sad or genial as 
the cases were, of the former's works, when they comprised common life among 
their subjects. 

It was in 1854 that the public first saw the fruits of the union of home 
studies with Italian learning; a fact important in the history of English art. 
It is not that success had not been attained in this respect before that of our 
subject, but it had never been so completely beyond challenge as an original and 
realistic development. The manifestation took the public by surprise, and delighted 
all. The fortunate picture was styled ‘A Rest by the Wayside,’ exhibited at the 
Royal Academy four years after the painter's election as an Associate had 
sealed the merits of pictures which are nowadays unwisely undervalued. This 
work was treated in-a manner that was entirely fresh in English landscape 
painting. The next year, brought forth more of a series of works, which are 
almost completely landscapes, and showed that the new thing was rapidly ma- 
turing. Nor did 1857 belie the sign; then appeared, ‘A Signal on the Horizon.’ 
The pathos of ‘A Widows Son going to Sea, has remained on the hearts of 
many men and women. Simple as was the pathos in the picture, and plain as its 
suggestions were, it had ‘to us a like effect.to that of the Laureate’s verse :— 


‘God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger in the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me. 


‘The Ship-boy’s Letter’ reversed the point of view. A letter has reached 
his inland home, where the sun lies in broad light on meadows and trees. A 
sturdy labourer listens to his wife, who reads the missive, with out-looking eyes, 
as if the simple detail brought before him, instead of those green fields, broad 
rolling waters; and in place of the wind-shaken trees, the swerving masts of 
a ship. In colour they are masterly studies, for Mr. Hook in them, not for the 
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first time, most clearly proved his knowledge of the great secret of that mani- 
festation of Art, power to produce intense variety and a system of counter- 
balances. ‘Children’s children are the crown of old Men, and the Glory of children 
are their Fathers,’ represents a field-labourer playing with his child, while the 
mother looks on. The locality is an English one—-fresh, peaceful, and happy, 
as ever lay beneath an English sky. Something glorious in truth and brilliancy 
there is about this work, whether in the expressions of the faces, the flesh- 
painting, or the power of colour displayed in the landscape. The masterpiece of 
this year was ‘The Coast Boy gathering Eggs,’ of which our memories retain 
impressions, strengthened, no doubt, by means of a noble etching, the best, to 
our minds, of the series of Mr. Hook’s productions in that way, and sufficiently 
like the picture to recall it with extraordinary vividness. A boy is let down before 
the face of a cliff by a rope, and holds a net at the end of a rod to receive 
the spoil of his cruel pastime; angry and screaming gulls, fearful of making too 
near an approach to the invader, sweep on wide wings below him. A hundred 
yards below the boy’s feet,—which spread out, and unconsciously feel the air for 
a step, as it were,—lies the sea, in the deepest of its summer greens; to the very 
horizon goes a constant creeping and smiling ripple, such as Homer knew so 
well, as the white-crested- wavelets tumble in the sunlight, while, breaking on 
the cliff’s foot, they make a silver fringe of foam. As before, the colour of this 
work is admirable beyond admiration for its vividness, harmony, and intense 
variety ; the infinitely varying blue-green of the sea, concentrated on, and coloured 
by, the blue of the boy’s jacket, and repeated all about by the lichens, and other 
growths, on the rocks, wonderfully varied and subtle as they were, point it out as 
an example of what a painter may achieve if, with learning such as that Mr. 
Hook had mastered, he refers to nature for its application; not to nature without 
learning, nor to learning without nature. ‘Luff, boy!’ is one of the pleasantest 
reminiscences of 1859. The companion to ‘ Luff, boy!’ always seemed to me one 
of the finest of Mr. Hook’s pictures; it had a verse from Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ The 
River’ for a motto, 


‘For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever’ 
Its sentiment is suggested by its incidents ; a cart, with a young man and an old 
man in it, is entering a shallow stream, which is spanned above by a rustic 
bridge; over this a young woman passes, caressing a baby, while, leaning over 
the handrail of the bridge, a boy is talking to the young man in the cart. It is 
no part of our purpose to render a complete list of the works of Mr. Hook—each 
has a fresh memory attached. One point should be noticed ere we conclude 
with considerations of separate pictures: it is presented by the fact, that whether 
the subject chosen by the artist had been furnished by Devon or Cornwall, Scilly or 
Brittany, Yorkshire or Scotland, Holland or Norway, there was in every one of these 
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the distinct and peculiar atmospheric aspect, to say nothing of what was faithful 
to the land and sea, of each and all these studies. Put any two of these diversely 
derived pictures side by side and the force of the distinction here noted will 
surprise those who have not more than suspected it. The very air of Holland— - 
such a sunny softened haze as De Hooghe loved to paint—is a different atmosphere 
from that sharp, bluish, clear fluid which seems to brace us up in the Norwegian 
pictures of receft production. Nothing can be more different than the atmospheres 
of Cornwall and Scotland, as displayed in certain pictures. This remarkable quality 
was secured by the super-subtle manner in which the artist studies local colour, 
and, of course, the peculiar effects of light. 

Among the happiest adaptations of the effect of light of a design to the senti- 
ment it expressed is the jewel-picture of 1860, which had a verse of Mr. Tennyson's 
Break, break, break, for a motto; one of those hazy autumn days when a mist 
half absorbs the land, screens its details, and brings out its masses in large, 
grand, and uncertain glooms—glooms not of darkness but of splendour withheld. 
The sea, whose levels spread through the bay before us, guarded by horns of lofty 
cliffs, seems sleeping in the arms of the dying year, with such depth of repose 
that its inspirations are only to be seen far off in the heavings that pulse slowly 
from shore to shore. Sleeping thus, and filled with light—indeed saturated with 
light—the ocean is sad, and about its repose in this opaline state there seems to 
hang a melancholy monotone, like the air of a pathetic piece of music, recalling 
most aptly and subtly our feelings when we hear Tennyson’s lyric itself sung by 
a veiled voice. Floating on this vast jewel lies a boat, and inside a sailor-lad sits 
singing; a girl, his sister, leans back, dipping her arm elbow-deep in the warm 
sea. Beyond, a wilderness of rocks; in the mid-distance, but far removed, glim- 
mer the white sails of a ship, as she slowly drifts away from sight. 

I have selected these pictures simply because it would take a volume to 
endeavour to exhaust the charms, either pathetic or technical, of Mr. Hook’s art. 
His etchings alone demand an extended notice. Space only restricts me. It 
remains to say that he was elected A,R.A. in 1850, and R.A. in 1860. 


F. G. STEPHENS. 
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CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. 


a 
IV.—HORSES. 


T happened to me one night during the late war in France to ride into the court-yard of an 

inn which was full of French artillerymen. In the bustle and hurry of the time it was 

useless to call for the services of an ostler, so I set about seeking for stable-room myself. In 

: the French country inns there are no stalls, and the only division between the horses, when 

there is any separation at all, is a board suspended at one end by an iron hook to the manger, 

and at the other hanging from the roof by a knotted cord. In this inn, however, even the 

hanging-board was wanting, and about fifty artillery horses were huddled together so closely 

as almost to touch each other, so that it was difficult to find an open space for my mare. At 

last I found an opening near a magnificent black animal, which I supposed to be an officer’s 
saddle-horse. 

A fine horse is always an attraction for me, so as soon as I had finished such arrangements 
as were possible for the comfort of my own beast, I began to examine her neighbour rather 
minutely. He seemed in perfect health, but at last I discovered a fresh wound on the near 
foreleg, evidently caused by the fragment of a shell. (There had been a battle at the place the 
day before.) Turning to an artilleryman who was standing by, I asked if the veterinary surgeon 
thought he could save the horse. ‘No, sir, he is to be shot to-morrow morning.’ This decision 
seemed hard, for the horse stood well, and was eating his hay tranquilly. I felt strongly tempted 
to beg him, and see what rest and care could accomplish. 

At midnight I came back for my own mare. There was a great and terrible change in her 
¥ neighbour's condition. He lay in the straw, half under her, the place was so crowded. I shall 
never forget his piteous cries and moans. He could not rise, and the shattered limb was 
causing him cruel pain. His noble head lay at my feet, and I stooped to caress it. 

‘ So this is the reward,’ I thought, ‘that man gives to the best and bravest servant that he 
has! A long night of intolerable anguish, unrelieved by any attempt whatever to soothe or 
ease his pain ; in the morning, the delayed charity of a rifle bullet!’ This single instance, which 
moved me because I had seen it, perhaps a little also because the animal was beautiful and 
gentle, what was it, after all, in comparison with the incalculable quantity of animal suffering 
which the war was causing in half the provinces of France? These reflections filled me with 
pain and sadness as I rode over the battle-ground in the frosty moonlight. The dead horses lay 
there still, just as they fell, and for them I felt no pity. Swift death, sudden oblivion, rest 
absolute, unconscious, eternal, these are not evils, but the pain of the torn flesh and the shattered 
bone, the long agony in hunger and cold, the anguish of the poor maimed brutes, who struggle 
through the last dark passages of existence, without either the pride of the soldier, the reason 
of the philosopher, or the hope of the Christian,—that is Evil, pure and unmixed ! 

Like all who love animals much, I know and remember them as I know and remember 
men. During the war I had acquaintances amongst the officers and soldiers, and acquaintances 
amongst their horses likewise ; and when they rode forth to battle I was pretty nearly as anxious 
about the animals as about the brave men who mounted them. I remember a Garibaldian 
sergeant, whose red shirt was frequently visible in my court-yard, a youth overflowing with life, 
to whom the excitement of a battle from time to time was as necessary as that of a ball is toa 
lively young lady. His way of riding was the nearest approach to that of an enraptured bard 
on Pegasus that I ever witnessed amongst the realities of the earth. My house is situated some- 
thing like a tower, with views in every direction, and I used to amuse myself with watching him 
from the upper windows when the fit of equestrian inspiration was upon him. The red shirt 
flew first along the highroad, then dashed suddenly down a lane ; a little later you could see it 
flashing scarlet along the outskirts of a distant wood ; then, after a brief eclipse, it reappeared 
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in the most unexpected places. The lad careered in this way simply for his amusement,—for 
the pulsation of that wild delight that his fiery nature needed. It is a fact that he did not even 
hold the reins. When these mad fits of equestrianism seized him, he flung the bridle on his 
charger’s neck, threw his arms high in the air, and then made them revolve like the paddle-wheels 
of a steamer. He accompanied these gestures with wild Italian cries, and a double stroke of the 
spurs. No wonder if his horse galloped! And he did gallop. When the rider wanted to turn 
down a lane he simply gave his:steed a hearty slap on the off-side of the: neck,—a hint which 
never seemed to be misunderstood. _ I have witnessed a good deal-of remarkable equestrianism, 
but never anything like that. His horse was one of the ugliest, and one of the best, that soldier 
ever bestrode. I have a faint recollection of seeing a child’s wooden ‘horse which so closely 
resembled it, that the artist must have had some such model in his mind. .A great round barrel, 
that seemed as if it had been turned in a lathe, a broad chest, straight strong legs, very short 
proportionally, shoulders far forward relatively to the neck, high withers, large ugly head, witha 
good-tempered expression, a stump for a tail, and a rough coat of a bay quite closely resembling 
red hair in the human species, such were the various beauties of this war-horse. His ugliness and his 
honest looks gave me a sort of attachment to him ; and his rider loved him dearly, and was loud 
in his praise. At length the regiment was ordered to Dijon and severely engaged there in the 
Battle of Paques. Afterwards I saw the sergeant’s red shirt again, but he rode no longer that 
good animal. The poor thing had had three of its four legs carried away by a cannon-ball ; 
but its master, though in the heat of the battle, humanely ended its misery with his revolver. 
These things, of course, are the every-day accidents of war, in which horses are killed by 
thousands ; but when particular instances come under your observation, they pain you, if you 
really love animals. I heartily wish that horses could be dispensed with in war, and some 
sort of steam-engine used instead, if it were possible. In the orders given by Louis Napoleon 
at the opening of the campaign of 1870, one detail seemed to me unnecessarily cruel. Orderlies 
were told not to hesitate to ride their horses to death (de crever leurs montures). It is certainly 
necessary on occasion, when the fate of thousands depends upon the speed of an animal, 
to avail ourselves of that noble quality by which it will give its last breath in devoted 
obedience ; but soldiers are not generally so tender that they need to be encouraged in indis- 
criminate mercilessness. That glorious poem of Browning’s would be intolerable to our 
humanity, were it not for the sweet touches of mercy at the end :— 

‘By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, “Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix”—/jor one heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees, 


And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank.* 


So we were left gallopping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble, like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight!” 
“ How they'll greet us!”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save. Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets. rim? 


All this is‘very. terrible,.and-would be almost in the spirit of the Imperial command to 
the orderlies 'to:.crever_ leurs: montures ; were it not that the very strength of the description 
shows how .fuch the poet felt for the suffering animals, though he expresses no sympathy 


* For intense power of ‘literary workmanship I know nothing, in any language, that goes beyond those 
four lines. o~ 
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directly. But the tenderness of the man capable of loving a good horse, is reserved entirely 
for the last two stanzas, where it is expressed in the manliest way, yet in a way so affecting 
that no noble-minded person who read the poem aloud could get through those last stanzas, 
when he came to them, without some huskiness of emotion in the voice, and, perhaps, just 
a little mistiness in the eyes. 
* Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fail, 

Shook off my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 


Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round, 

And I sat with his head ’twixt my knees, on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent.’ 


This is the ideal of the relation between man and horse,—the horse serving man to his 
utmost, lending him his swiftness with a perfect goodwill,—the man accepting the service for 
a noble purpose, doing all he can to make the work lighter for his servant, and at last, when 
the great effort is over, caring for him as tenderly and anxiously as if he were a brother or a 
son. This is the ideal, but the reality too often falls short of it on both sides. There does 
not exist in the minds of owners of horses generally that touch of romantic sentiment which 
translates itself in affectionate companionship and tender care. The horse is a valuable 
animal, and is, on the whole, looked after fairly well, his health is cared for, he is usually 
well fed, and horses used for private purposes are seldom overworked. But there is a 
remarkable absence of sentiment in all this, which is proved by the facility with which, in 
most European countries, men sell their horses, often for bodily infirmities or imperfections, 
in which there is no question of temper, and especially by the custom of selling a horse which 
has done faithful service, merely because he is getting old and weaker than when in his prime. 
This last custom proves the absence of sentiment, the more completely that every one knows 
when selling an old horse that he is dooming him to harder work and worse keep, and that 
the certain fate of a horse which we part with because he is old, is a descent to harder and 
harder conditions, till finally he is worked to death in a cab, or in a cart belonging to some 
master little less miserable than himself. 

The whole subject of the relation between the horse and his master depends upon the 
customs which regulate our life, and which have regulated the lives of our forefathers, in all 
sorts of other ways. We are not enough with our horses to educate either their intelligence 
or their affections; and as there has been the same separation in preceding centuries, the horse 
has inherited a way of regarding men which scarcely tends to make their relation more 
intimate. There are a few exceptional cases in which traces of affection are distinctly per- 
ceptible in horses, but by far the greater number of them are either indifferent, or decidedly 
hostile to humanity. Man loves the horse, at least some men love him, from feelings of 
gratitude and pride. When your horse has carried you well in battle, or on the hunting-field, 
you are grateful to him for the exercise of his strength and courage in your service; when 
he has borne you majestically on sofhe occasion of state, or enabled you to display the grace, 
and skill, and the manly beauty of your person, before the admiring eyes of ladies, you are 
proud of him as a statue, if it could feel, would be proud of the magnificence of its pedestal. 
The saddle is a sort of throne for man; when seated there, he has under him the noblest 
of all the brutes, so that he may be said to sit enthroned above the whole animal creation. 
It is from a feeling of the royalty of that position, that kings, if they are good riders, always 
prefer to enter a city on horseback, when a great effect is to be produced upon the minds 
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of the people, well knowing that a leathern saddle, simple and hard as it is, has more of 
royal dignity than the silken cushions of the gilded coach of state. An incident occurred 
lately on ‘the entry of King Amadeus into Lerida, which showed him, as by an acted simile, 
in the character of a sovereign whose throne is not stable, yet whose hand is firm. A shower 
of flowers rained from a triumphal arch as the Savoyard king rode under it, and his charger 
plunged so violently that no one but a thorough horseman could have kept his place. All 
the peoples of the earth like their kings to be fine horsemen, and the crowd thought that 
in his tossing saddle Amadeus came royally into Lerida! 

Our pride in horses, our admiration of their beauty and their strength, produce in us a 
certain feeling of attachment to them, but rarely a deep affection. The trouble of attending 
to the wants of horses, of grooming and feeding them at stated times, can rarely be undertaken 
by the owner himself, and would be a perpetual annoyance to him unless he had a most 
exceptional liking for the animal, so as to be always happy when about the stable, as schoolboys 
are when the first ardent g:Acrmia is upon them. It is a trouble to most men to be even 
obliged to exercise a horse quite regularly, a rich man likes to have horses at his door when 
he wants them, but to have no trouble about them at other times, using them as living 
velocipedes, and thinking no more about them in the intervals than if they were made of well- 
painted iron. Hence, there comes a personage between the horse and his master, who feeds, 
cleans, gently exercises the animal, and is seen and heard more frequently by him in the 
course of one week than his owner is in a month. There are the long absences of the owner 
also, when he is staying in other people’s houses, or travelling, or at another residence of his 
where he has other horses, or in his yacht where all horses whatever would be much out of 
place. The owner, then, from the horse’s point of view, is a man who makes his appearance 
from time to time armed with a whip and a pair of spurs, gets upon the horse’s back, compels 
him to trot, and gallop, and jump hedges, and then suddenly disappears, it may be for several 
weeks. The two lives are so widely separated that there hardly can be any warm affection. 
If the horse loves anyone it is more likely to be the groom than the master, but the groom 
has often disagreeable manners (to which horses are extremely sensitive), and in some houses 
he is changed as frequently as a French minister. On the whole, the horse very seldom 
enjoys fair opportunities for attaching himself to any human being. It would be interesting 
for a true g:Aurmorpéd¢oc, a rich bachelor (a wife would object to the scheme) to live permanently 
in a large hall, into which three or four horses of a race already intelligent should be admitted 
at all hours, from the time they were foals, just as dogs are in a bachelor’s room in the 
country. They should not be tied up, but freely allowed to walk about under penalty of a 
reprimand if they upset the furniture, and to poke their noses over their master’s shoulder 
when he was reading or eating his dinner, during which they should have a lettuce, or a 
cabbage, or something else to suit their tastes. In a word, I am supposing that in this hippic 
Utopia the horses should be treated as nearly as possible like dogs. It would be highly 
interesting to watch the effect of such a continual association between the horse and his 
master, and still more interesting if it could be kept up during several generations. The 
powers of affection in the horse are for the most part latent. We see faint signs of them, 
and there is a general belief that the horse has such powers, which is founded partly on 


. some exceptional examples, and partly on a subtle satisfaction in believing that we are 


beloved by our slaves. But the plain truth is that horses, as they live usually in- our service, 
have little to love us for, and most commonly regard us either with indifference or dislike. 
The slightest demonstration of attachment wins us in a moment, and we exaggerate it because 
it flatters our amour-propre. When-a horse neighs at our coming, it is most commonly a 
request for corn, and some of his other demonstrations are very equivocal. Some men tell 
you when their horses set their ears back, and show the white of their eye, and try to bite, 
and kick at them in the stable, that all these are merely signs of playful affection. In short, 
there is a distinct passion in man’s heart for which the Greeks had a name, but which in 
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England we call the love .of horses, and this has its illusions like eyery other passion. 
Knowing this, I hardly dare wenture to say precisely what I think about the horse, but a 
well-known French saying is applicable to his case: En amour, l'un des deux aime, et l'autre 
se laisse aimer. So 1 should say of the horse, i/ se aisse aimer. 

When we come to the active vices, the hatred and rebellion of the horse against his 
master express themselves very plainly, much more plainly than equine affection expresses 
itself ever. Many of these vices are hereditary in the equine blood, and are a tradition of 
ill-usage. ‘The way in which they burst forth in horses, apparently of the most tranquil 
character, is one of the mysteries of nature. Three instances have occurred in my own stable, 
of animals becoming suddenly and irremediably vicious, passing in the course of three or four 
days from a state like that of Paris under the Empire to the rage and rebellion of Paris under 
the Commune, and neither in these cases, nor in any other that has come under my observation, 
has a real vice ever been permanently eradicated. Horses become vicious from many causes ; 
the most frequent, I think, is idleness, in combination with confinement and good keep. Out 
at grass a horse becomes wild rather than vicious, and mere wildness is easily curable by 
gentleness and patience. Tied up in a stable, with plenty of hay and corn, his system 
accumulates the electricity of irritability which ought to have been regularly expended in work, 
and it explodes in dangerous violence. Four days’ idleness in an inn-stable, during -wet 
weather, cost me the most valuable horse I ever possessed. On the fifth day no man could 
ride him, and no man was ever able to ride him afterwards.* A black Irish horse, who served 
me well during a year, and was an excellent leaper, was suddenly lost to me in the same way, 
and the same thing occurred with a powerful Scotch Galloway. Most men who have had some 
experience of horses will have known such cases. No form of disappointment is more 
provoking. The animal, after vice has declared itself, seems exactly the same creature that 
he did before. Has he not the same limbs, shape, colour? Is not the spot of white upon his 
forehead precisely in the same place? Is not his tail of the same length? Nothing is altered 
that the eye may detect, but there is the same change that there is in a wine-bottle when 
somebody has poured the wine out and replaced it with deadly poison. In the animal’s brain 
there dwelt a spirit that was your most faithful servant,—your most humble and dutiful friend ; 
that spirit is gone, and instead of it there is a demon who is determined to kill you whenever 
an opportunity offers. The Teutonic legends of black steeds with fiery eyes that were 
possessed by evil spirits, are no more than the poetical form that clothes an indubitable truth. 
The nature of the horse is such that he is capable of endless, irreconcilable rage, against his 
master, and against humanity,—a temper of chronic hate and rebellion like that of Milton’s 
fallen angels, keeping the fierce resolve— 

*To wage by force or guile eternal war 
Irreconcilable.’ 

If there is anything in the world of nature that seems clear, morally, it is, that man has 
an authentic right to require reasonable service from the horse. The adaptation of the 
animal to labour of various kinds, the use that man has made of him from the dawn of history, 
are enough to prove a Divine intention. It is foolish enough, I know, to carry speculation 
about Divine intentions far, because slave-owners might speak, and have spoken, of obvious 
Divine intentions in their favour, and if a tiger ever wasted his time in theological controversy, 
he might -prove a Divine intention in favour of his eating Englishmen. However this may 
be, I feel perfectly satisfied that man was made to be equestrian (at least, a certain proportion 
of mankind), and that the horse was made to carry him; and with this conviction I have no 
hesitation in making the horse do his duty, by gentle means, if possible,—by harsher means, 
if necessary. But when a horse is once really and truly possessed by a devil, gentleness 


* I begged the late Lord Hawke, who was the best rider, or one of the three best, I ever knew, to make a 


trial of him, but the results were the same as with myself and the rough-riders, and the verdict, ‘ Nothing to be 
made of him.’ 
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is of no use. Then come the great combats, the great cruelties; and the more cruel you are, 
the more does the creature hate you. If you are mild, he regards you with contempt; if 
harsh, with ever-increasing hatred. In these cases there is no medium, and it is only men 
who are endowed with a peculiar physical (perhaps magnetic) influence over horses, who can 
effect anything like a reconciliation. 

When you see, however, the thousands upon thousands of horses which do their duty, 
on the whole safely and well, in London, in the country, in the army, about railway-stations, 
breweries, and business places of all kinds, you will conclude that the horse-demons are rare 
in proportion, and, indeed, happily they are so. Most horses are fairly good, and in some 
races almost all of them are docile. In other races vices of different kinds are very common. 
Take the Corsican ponies, for instance, a hardy little race of much speed and endurance, very 
useful to drive in pairs in small phaetons; they are nearly always vicious, though seldom 
vicious enough to interfere materially with their usefulness. A tiny pair were offered me 
with a pretty carriage, the whole equipage suspiciously cheap, but I discovered that one 
of the charming little creatures would kick like the youthful Tommy Newcome, in Doyle’s 
sketch, and the other bit like a wolf. Afterwards, I found that these accomplishments were 
common to the Corsican breed, in fact, that they were generally as energetic, but as wilful 
and difficult to deal with, as their little human compatriot, Napoleon. On the other hand, 
there are breeds where gentle tempers and amiable manners are hereditary. 

In the etchings which accompany this chapter, Veyrassat has given us the horse at 
liberty and in service. Both plates represent very happy moments of equine life, for sweet 
to the horse are the Elysian fields of liberty, and sweet also the hour. of rest, and the feed 


by the way-side inn. 
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CHILDREN IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DESIGN. 


PART IV.—FLAXMAN. 


F the gifts which lay at the bottom of Stothard’s character 
as an artist were an innate instinct of harmony and an 
amiable tenderness of regard towards his human and natural 
environment; and if the secondary qualities distinguishing that 
character were a peculiar sensitiveness to the gayer aspects of 
purity and expressions of sweetness in women and children, a 
contented uniformity of romantic fancy, and a sentiment of 
history and the past scientifically insufficient or even childish, 
but touching and delightful from the point of view of art: so, 
too, had Flaxman the same fundamental gifts—so did a yet- 
surer inborn harmony of the perceptions and a yet more constant loving-heartedness lie at 
the root of his genius; but the secondary or specific qualities in him were not the same; 
he has the sense of the architectonic where Stothard has the sense of the picturesque; 
unlike Stothard, he works in an atmosphere, above that of historical or romance associations, 
in which ancient and modern are reconciled under an almost identical ideal; in the midst 
of Stothard’s simplicity there is a certain serene luxuriance, in the simplicity of Flaxman 
there is the supreme reserve of one who could luxuriate but will not. Flaxman, relishing 
natural richness well enough, sacrifices it in virtue of a self-imposed law of severity; he 
denudes and simplifies his design down to the ultimate point of abstraction, and yet beneath 
all this discipline he cannot but exhibit the intenser soul which is within him. Severity 
above all, classical abstractness, classical simplicity and dignity, Christian piety and British 
patriotism allied with the Homeric sublime—such are the ideas popularly, and justly enough, 
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associated with the name of Flaxman.. It is only those that have studied him more nearly 
who know, and love him for it, the infinite subtlety of tenderness, the artistic pathos, the 
beautiful shades of sentiment. and insight which he often coerces within his systems of bald- 
seeming symmetry, of almost geometrical balance and correctness, of such simplicity as 
might at first sight seem the cloak of poverty in his design. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, all this comes out, better than in his marble and 
monumental work, in that class of slight chalk or pen sketches which were at once his study 
and pastime, and of which it is possible for photographic printing to give the reader a 
reasonable idea. The rooms beneath the dome of University College, Gower ‘Street, are, as 
everybody knows, the choicest of Flaxman museums—the great artist’s sister-in-law having, 
thirteen years after his death, secured reception there for the gift of a priceless collection 
of his plaster sketches and models (concerning which it is deplorable that their effect should 
be half-ruined by subjection to a thick coat of dead-coloured paint), and one perhaps still more 
priceless of the sketches in question—these last arranged for public inspection in a revolving 
case of perplexingly ingenious construction. A selection of them were photographed for private 
circulation, under the care of Mr. Foley, years ago, in the infancy of photography; and now 
the courtesy of the authorities has enabled us to give perhaps more satisfactory reproduc- 
tions of a few suited to the present place and purpose. Many other drawings of the same 
kind are in the hands of private collectors; the illustration which, in the last number, I have 
called ‘The Mothers,’ is taken from a beautiful example in my own possession. 

Flaxman, with his exquisite perceptions on the watch for gestures and postures of 
beauty, and with his affectionate spirit penetrating delightedly to the feeling or motive 
whereby a beautiful gesture or“posture is inspired, a beautiful group occasioned and combined, 
was perpetually taking down these jottings from nature in any and every mode in which 
nature presented herself to him. Jottings from the street, jottings from the parlour, jottings 
from the studio—the biographers tell us, and we can see for ourselves, how the two former 
constantly served his turn at least as well as the last, and how, wherever he went, his note- 
book must have been at hand for the record of moments in which dignity, symmetry, grace, 
lovely adjustment prompted by loving impulse and sweet intention, revealed themselves to 
him where commoner spirits would only have seen commonness. Miserable human creatures 
of the gutter and comfortable ones of the drawing-room are alike to him in this, that they 
both group themselves under the influence of natural instincts or affections, into attitudes which 
his eye reduces to what I have called their architectonic elements, main anatomical lines; 
by these he expresses, according to his.marvellous reserve of means, everything in a single 
stroke, making the entire physical fact and its underlying sentiment delightfully apparent to 
us with one touch where another would have given fifty to less purpose; and these for him 
always build themselves moreover into a rhythmical scheme, a linear consent such as is 
the essence of the designer’s art, and carries its own delight without reference to the thing 
represented. Our little head-piece to this chapter, reduced from the original, and still balder 
for the reduction, may serve as one instance of this. 

Of course many of the designs left us in the sketch form are not thus direct from nature— 
are imaginative hints afterwards used or not, as the case may be, for classical and heroic 
illustration, or monumental sculpture ; many more, again, which came in the first place from 
nature, have been thrown at once into an ideal or artificial form with a view to illustrative 
or monumental use; but perhaps the commonest, and certainly the most charming class, are 
those taken down simply, and neither put nor intended to be put to ulterior employ. Children 
enter into all the classes alike, but by no means to an equal extent. Classical illustration 
demands a young Astyanax, aAlyxiov dorept xady, for the embrace of Andromache, at the 
famous close of the sixth canto of the /iiad; a baby Vulcan to be nursed in the white 
arms of Eurynome and Thetis between them, as they kneel over him in such lovely fellowship 
in the sweetest of all the Nereid designs to the same Jiad,; more delightful still, a blooming 
child whom his guileless girl-mother holds out to the kiss of his guileless boy-father as 
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they sit, a group of absolutely Greek perfection, beside the corn and beneath the vine 
in the Hesiodic golden age. Dante illustration demands a pitiful cluster of the helpless 
unbaptised, plunging or swimming timorously out through the cold void of the purgatorial 
Limbo, and away from the jaws of the death-headed monster (Purg. c. vii.); and this is 
one of the most tragic and best-conceived of the generally unsatisfactory series of Flaxman’s 
designs to Dante—a poet as far as possible removed from the special scope of his imagination. 
The illustration of Bunyan gives some capital opportunities of grouping in the adventures 
of Christiana and her children. In contemporary monumental work some of the sculptor’s 
best successes are where he heightens the pathos of death by the presence of childhood, placing 
mourning, bewildered figures of boy or girl beside the death-bed of a parent. 

Children, then, I repeat, occurring in all phases of Flaxman’s design but least, from the 
nature of the case, in the heroic phase, which is principally taken up with the clash of Danaan 
and Achaian, the striding Aias and the shouting Achilles, Heré’s attendant hours, and the 
shining synod of the gods, occur most and most delightfully where he is left to his irresponsible 
predilections. One may distinguish an Italian phase and an English phase, both of course 
equally subject to the personal idealising medium of the artist, in these designs done for his 
own satisfaction. The Italian phase obviously dates from his residence in Rome, and has both 
a spirit and an execution of its own. It has less play of fancy, is more severely and pon- 
derously monumental in treatment, than the other and generally (I presume) subsequent 
phase ; in it a Roman mother and her child, or children, are usually treated not merely in 
the mode which I have called -architectonic, but in one which must be called strictly archi- 
tectural—their limbs being conceived as masses only, intended for adjustment in something 
like rigid geometrical or architectural figures. The stately build*of the ordinary Roman woman 
suits this conception well enough ; and we have her, with her costume expressed pretty literally, 
leaning solidly against a wall while she cuts the hair of a child standing with its back to her; 
or again, seating her child in an almost Egyptian posture of immobility on an edge of masonry ; 
or herself seated against a wall with her knees up, and letting him stoop forward while 
she holds him by a band round the middle; or having already loaded herself with one of a 
heavy pair, whom she holds on her shoulder with the right arm, while she stoops to 
lift the other with her left. Majesty of pose is more in view than charm in all these, 
and their sentiment as well as method of pen-work, in which abundant use is made of 
parallel straight lines for shadow and back-ground, seems in part dictated by some of the 
publications after Michelangelo. The contadina type of mother no doubt remained in 
Flaxman’s imagination; and if the reader will refer to the illustration of the last number 
already mentioned under the title of ‘The Mothers,’ he will find what seems to be a sort 
of transition between this stiffer and the other freer sort of Flaxman’s. sketches. The 
proud and blooming mother holding that triumphant naked baby, who stretches out both 
hands to her chin, is Roman in dress and ‘headdress, but the baby is infinitely freer and lovelier 
in design and attitude than in others of the Roman drawings; while the remaining two figures 
are merely ideally draped. What may be the motive or meaning of the design is hard to tell— 
whether it is only a sculptor’s chance experiment at a monumental scheme of figures, or whether 
it has some further significance that one may find out; say, motherhood in honour and 
motherhood in dishonour, with Charity coming between the two to proclaim them equally 
worthy. For Flaxman was not only a morai but a moralising artist, with a distinctly didactic 
turn in his imagination—witness (if other witness than his own habitual language were needed) 
his large designs, with more of Blake’s spirit than his own in them, illustrating the maxims 
of charity. And such a meaning as I suggest. seems appropriate enough to the opulent 
joyousness of the one mother over her offspring, and the shrinking gesture of the other opposite 
as she half hides away her bald and swaddled infant; while the central figure has clearly 
something of a sacred or symbolic character. The design reminds me in sentiment of another 
much inferior to it, at University College, in which a forlorn mother crouches in the road, with 
one child between her knees and two others flung or resting huddle-wise about her arms and 
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lap, and a rich lady, as it seems, charitably directing her beautiful daughter to them from an 
open doorway on the right. Meaning or no meaning, however, the design of the three female 
figures and two children may stand as typical of Flaxman’s mastery with pen-and-ink ; our 
reproduction considerably reduces and confuses it ; but it is no artist short of one of the great 
ones of the world who can do so much with so little,—who can trace the scantiest outline and lay 
the most sparing wash so as to express with absolute completeness the forms of the poor baby 
shoulders, back, and legs, beneath their draperies in the left-hand figure, or place the hands of the 
mother about her child with such inexpressible tenderness, or model her arms and those of the 
central figure so thoroughly, and yet so magically, that one feels the form without'seeing it, or 
draw the folds of the Roman mother’s sleeve so simply and perfectly, or throw such a beautiful 
openness and suavity of expression into the mild eyes of the reconciler in the midst. There is 
only one instance that I know in which Flaxman can be said to have surpassed these qualities in 
his sketch-work, and that I find in a little drawing of the University College collection, where a 
boy helps his sister by the hand down some steps, and in that tiny figure of the girl there is a 
sweetness of innocence, of timidity, of pre-occupation over something else, while the little 








foot is pointed downwards, and the little hand slightly lifted in mechanical precaution,— 
words cannot tell it, and the artist has used almost no lines to express it, but you cannot help 
feeling it through and through as you look. So much science disguised or unconscious, such 
a direct appeal of the feeling of the designer carried by so slight a medium to the feeling of 
the spectator, I do not think you shall find anywhere again except in one class of design ; I 
mean upon that choicest kind of ancient Athenian vase, in which simple figures standing beside 
the funeral column—those usually called Orestes and Electra, but representing perhaps any 
nameless maiden mourner and sympathising youthful wayfarer—have been carelessly scratched 
in by a hand which no carelessness can lead into imperfection of style or expression, because 
its slightest movements are guided by an instinct trained and penetrated with the qualities 
of a supreme school. 

Of the other child designs which we are enabled to give in illustration of Flaxman’s 
genius, there are these two little ones which, looking rougher and .more abstract in their 
reduced form than they really are, yet even thus tell their respective stories so admirably 
—the little girl whose slightly lesser brother rebels against going in, and has to be grasped 
round the chest by her and heaved with comical remonstrance up the step,—the two 
children, one of whom leans between its mother’s knees and thrusts out its lips to be fed 
from a bowl, whilst its companion (whom it has not been thought worth while to drape) 
looks on not unexpectant. 

Then, in our last number, the little study which we called a ‘ Riding lesson,’ is rich both 
in the helpless gesture and expression, and perfectly indicated drawing, of the baby held 
astride by a sister upon the neck of a brother who goes on all fours, and in that quality of 
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a composition which delights by the tender encounter of flesh curvatures: the baby’s head 
pressed forward by the sister’s shoulder, his shoulder touching her arm, her wrist pressed 
between his arm and side, his leg lying along the back and shoulders of his brother—things 
which when they are written down mean nothing, but which are half the charm of sculpture 
and painting for such as have the natural organs of appreciation for those arts. And in 
i our present number, every such spectator must perceive the quiet dignity and tender beauty 
of this press of leaning children about the knees of a seated reader, all the lines of the group 
tending one way; and again of this child sitting careful, but happy and secure at the end 
of a bigger boy’s knees, whose head and thoughts are turned another way. The delicious 
humour of another baby whose Herculean proportions, and more than Herculean swagger, 
the mother has seated herself on the floor to enjoy as they deserve, together with inex- 
haustible further phases of the same artistic mood, exquisite in affection as in design, must 
remain unexemplified. Some of the finest are where Flaxman reconciles with his reserved 
principles of general composition an unrestrained and almost passionate abandonment of 
sporting or caressing attitude, as he has managed to do in one design of a woman who in 
playing with the child thrusts lovingly at it with a head bowed forward against its middle, 
and another of a girl lolling on her back and reaching over with her hands at a child behind 
her head. Or one might quote a serener group in which a slim girl of ten has grasped round 
the legs a pair of younger ones placed together on a table, and makes as though she would 
by a prodigious effort heave them both off their feet. together. But an end must be made 
somewhere ; and we may hope by this time to have given the reader some approximate idea 
of the manner in which the greatest of English sculptors—one of the greatest of modern 

j artists—treated the subject of the present chapters. 
' We have spoken of the Greek vein in Flaxman; and to call him a Greek in spirit was 
a commonplace of compliment in his own time, and is so still. Our increased knowledge 
shows us that his critical insight into things Hellenic was the insight of his time, z. ¢. very 
} / imperfect or even erroneous; we may even account him least Greek where he meant to be 
4 most so, in his heroic compositions of divinities, warriors, charioteers, admirable as these in 
many senses are—most essentially Greek where he would least have suspected it, in his 
+ sketches taken from hour to hour in the family circle or the public thoroughfare. The 
modern family tenderness is there—the exquisite and new appreciation of every movement, 
every gesture, every look that speaks of affection, of innocent dependence, of plaintive or 
: _ sportive helplessness, of familiar love between parent and young. That the forms of design 
- 4 under which this sentiment is manifested should be simple, should be tinged with the 
idealism that disguises or dispenses with contemporary costume, should be full of symmetry, 
harmony, reserve,—all that, like the austere monumental formalism which you sometimes see 
in Blake (as we have said), like the rhythm and suavity of Stothard, might belong to a 
time which from the first had these esthetic instincts in some far-off way in common with 
the Greeks but independently of them, and in which they were by-and-by fostered by the 
nascent study of genuine Greek antiquity. But Flaxman’s domestic design has more than 
all that, or carries all that to the supreme pitch at which it ranges itself, not with things 
English or of the eighteenth eentury,’ but with things of the world and of all time. Con- 
summate attainment of the desired end, masterly economy of resources, faultless sanity, 
sweetness with self-control,—for all this what name have we then, if not Greek itself? And 
there is enough of Flaxman’s design, in all kinds, possessing these qualities, most of all in 
the kind with which we have been dealing, to make good his title to the name against more 
shortcomings than those which in him arose from the difficult conditions of public monu- 
' mental design, from imperfect mechanical practice with marble, from inadequate acquaintance 
with the really loftiest precedents, from that defect of his qualities which lay in a purity 
of the imagination leaving no room for passion, or any ‘other cause whatever, . 
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